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CHARD STRAUSS, GERMANY’S LEADING 
COMPOSER, AND CHALIAPINE, RUSSIA’S 
GREATEST SINGER, LAND IN NEW YORK 
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ayor Hylan Officially Welcomes Dr. Strauss on Behalf of the 
City—-Composer Expresses Hopes for Blessings of True 
Peace to Unite America and Germany—Guest at Luncheon 
of Musicians in New York—First New York Appearance 
a Triumph for German Master—Leads Program of His 
Own Works at Carnegie Hall 
UNNANANINGLL NAN ASANNEANAIUONUNALEAYOOAANCL ANU ES PRS MOEUNAD EASA EUNTEOLEA AO QEAUIUAUOEATNEAMUA UN 
ICHARD STRAUSS, composer, and Feodor Chaliapine, Russian bass, 
arrived in New York by the White Star liner Adriatic from Southamp- 


ture fon on Oct. 27. As the steamer drew to her berth, the waiting crowds easily 


. by M 
Ser 5 M 
resa (lvoyagers. 


discerned Chaliapine, who, six feet in height, towered above his fellow- 
Dr. Strauss, himself a tall man, looked of medium height beside 


his taller son, Franz Strauss, who is a student of law in the University of 
Heidelberg. The duty of being photographed, one of the penalties of fame, 


by Chamberlain Berolzheimer and Victor 
Herbert and escorted to the reception 


voya: 
board had to be fulfilled before the celebrities landed. Chaliapine and his friend, 
us vioJH. G. Wells, who has come to America to write a series of articles on the 
ae Disarmament Conference, were “snapped” together. 
‘the Ed The trip from Southampton was 
nester,|greatly enjoyed; and one of its events 


the vi0lwas a memorable concert at which Dr. 
vg gh Strauss was the accompanist for songs 
‘ughte>y Elisabeth Schumann and Chaliapine. 
\lbert, At first the Russian bass was not in- 

clined to appear, as it is not his custom 
to sing on these occasions; but he readily 
his arjagreed to share the program with Mme. 


nt Ev4Schumann and Dr. Strauss. The con- 
tropolijcert, as may be imagined, was a delight- 
ing, b§ful one. Chaliapine, who, like his fellow- 
ian viojartists, was warmly greeted, afterwards 
ino of Jassisted in collecting the moneys sub- 
ind M@scribed by the passengers for the sea- 
men’s charities. During his recent visit 
to England, Chaliapine was the guest of 
Mr. Wells in Essex, and the two met on 
the Adriatic, as old friends. 

Dr. Strauss, who previously visited 
merica seventeen years ago, will appear 
susnesqin forty-two concerts, including orches- 
sy eoldtral and recital programs. Ten of these 
snot cjare scheduled for New York, and the 
the tifirst was given on Oct. 31. Of the New 
portioj York concerts, five will be orchestral 
Ities o{programs, three will be intimate recitals, 
one will consist of chamber music, and 
‘eyerbathe last will be in the nature of a fare- 
ong fjwell festival concert. There will be a 
tis at series of three subscription orchestral 
ecuted|iconcerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
“Comn House. These will be given Nov. 15, 
a coldNov. 29 and Dec. 13—all Tuesday eve- 
1ot imjnings. Another orchestral concert will 
of oni given at the Hippodrome on Dec. 4, 
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re modand the farewell concert in the same 
ram. |auditorium on Jan. 1, 1922. 
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tic acc ; 
E | Dr. Strauss was received as the guest 
Ae 

of 


the City of New York in the City Hall 
Mayor Hylan at noon on Oct. 31. 
o be thEscorted by a squad of motorcycles, Dr. 
re vallStrauss and his party left the Hotel St. 
Regis at 11.30 o’clock in automobiles 
belonging to the city, and proceeded to 
the City Hall. The accompanying party 
included Rubin Goldmark, Willy van 
Hoogstraten, Claire Dux of the Berlin 
jOpera, Elisabeth Schumann of _ the 
ae Vienna Opera, Harold Bauer, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Edwin Franko Goldman, Cham- 
lay @eeriain Philip Berolzheimer, Josef 


Official Reception to Strauss 
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room in the west wing of the building, 
where several] hundred representative 
musicians and persons interested in mu- 
sic were waiting. 

Chamberlain Berolzheimer first ad- 
dressed the Mayor, speaking of how 
much had been done for free music for 
the masses during the four years of his 
administration and how his attitude had 
been an example to the executives of 
other cities who were following his lead 
in bringing music to the people. He con- 
cluded by saying that the visit of Dr. 
Strauss was a climax to this and that 
the musical artists present had selected 
Rubin Goldmark, American composer, to 
present Dr. Strauss to the Mayor. Mr. 
Goldmark then told, in a short speech, 
of the high place occupied by Dr. Strauss 
in the musical world, speaking of his 
former visit to America and the honor 
he conferred upon the city at that time 
by giving the world-premiére of his 
“Sinfonia Domestica” in New York. He 
then introduced Dr. Strauss. 

Mayor Hylan said that the present city 
administration had given particular at- 
tention to the extension of free musical 
entertainments. More than 1000 concerts 
had been provided free of charge in the 
parks and auditoriums during the past 
four years, and budget appropriations 
for music had been increased. 


Relations With Germany 


Dr. Strauss’ reply, delivered in Ger- 
man, was as follows: “Your Honor, 
Mayor Hylan: I ask your pardon for 
responding to your kind words in a for- 
eign language. I am not sufficiently 
master of the beautiful language of 
Shakespeare to risk offending your ears 
by mishandling it. Permit me therefore, 
Mayor Hylan, to attempt to express to 
you in my mother tongue, how deeply 
moved and how happy I am because of 
the unusual distinction of this flattering 
official reception which you are so gener- 
ously according to me. I am not so im- 
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ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


American Baritone, Who Is Achieving Remarkable Success in Recital (See Page 31) 





modest as to accept this great honor only 
for myself, but, as a representative of 
the noble German music, I may be al- 
lowed to thank you most heartily for 
giving to-day such a new and generous 
welcome to German music, hitherto al- 
ways a welcome guest in this impressive 
country, always received with richest 
understanding and broad sympathy. 
“This happy hour will have its wel- 
come and grateful echoes in my Father- 
land and I shall do my best to prove 
myself worthy of it. Permit me, honored 
friends, to express the hope that this 
magnificently beautiful city and this so 
powerfully advancing country may for- 
ever blossom and prosper, and that the 
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blessing of a true peace may for all time 
bring together the United States of 
America and my Fatherland in closer 
and closer friendship and labor for that 
culture which is the property of all 
peoples. 

“In this spirit, Mayor Hylan, accept 
again, I beg you, my most sincere and 
deep-felt thanks.” 

Dr. Strauss then shook hands with all 
the visitors, who were introduced by Mr. 
Berolzheimer, after which the party re- 
turned to the St. Regis, where luncheon 
was served. 


Entertained by Musicians 


Dr. Strauss was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore on 
Oct. 28. Among those present to meet 
him were Rubin Goldmark, Franz 
Kneisel, Philip Berolzheimer, Alexander 
Lambert, Sigmund Herzog, Artur 
Bodanzky, Harold Bauer, Otto Weil, 5S. 


Spaeth, William A. Brophy, C. Alfred 

Waegner, Richard K. Paynter, Victor 

Herbert, Leopold Stokowski, Hugo 

Riesenfeld, Efrem Zimbalist, Sergei 
[Continued on page 15! 
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Seven Music Events in One Day 
Establishes New Chicago Record 


eM TT 


Six Recitals and Civie Orches- 
tra Début Fill Afternoon 
with Assortment of Musical 
Fare—Vocalists and Instru- 
mentalists Vie for Audi- 
ences in the Loop 


HICAGO, Oct. 31.—Six recitals and 

one orchestral concert in one after- 
noon, on Sunday, Oct. 23, set a new 
record for attendance in this city. The 
greatest outpouring gathered at the 
Auditorium to hear Amelita Galli-Curci. 
The singer was not at her best at first, 
and the “Traviata” aria “Ah, fors’ é 


lui,” showed signs of faltering in the sus- 
tained high passages. The Mad Scene 
from “Hamlet” was given with dramatic 
fire, and by the time the Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah” was reached, the singer 
was skylarking with wonted ease and 
grace among the top notes. As usual, the 
audience displayed more interest in the 
extras than in the scheduled numbers, 
and Mme. Galli-Curci was generous. 
When the time came for “Home, Sweet 
Home,” it was sung with that fervor 
which she can impart to it only in Chi- 
cago. Manuel Berenguer assisted with 
two flute soli and accompanied Mme. 
Galli-Curci in two of her arias. Homer 
Samuels furnished the piano accompani- 
ments. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was heard 
at the Playhouse in her first Chicago 
recital. As the feature of an interesting 
program, she sang the aria “Una voce 
poco fa” from “The Barber of Seville” 
in the original key. Because of its 
virtuoso effects, this aria has long been 
a favorite with coloratura sopranos. It 
gained much in effectiveness and warmth 
as Miss Meisle sang it, with spirit in the 
runs and trills, and charm in the legato 
passages. Her voice possesses a whole- 
some, pleading quality and her interpre- 
tations were fired with a wealth of tem- 
perament. Among her numbers was a new 
song by Marion Bauer, “Gold of the Day 
and Night,” and “We Two” by A. Walter 
Kramer. The singer was accompanied 
by Edgar Nelson. 


Leopold Godowsky attracted his usual 
admiring audience to the Illinois Theater 
the same afternoon. It took audacity 
to present a program the first group of 
which comprised the Thirty-two Varia- 
tions by Beethoven, the thirteen “Kin- 
derszenen” by Schumann, and four ar- 
rangements of his own. He followed with 
the Liszt B Minor Sonata, and a group 
of miscellaneous works including some of 
his own transcriptions. It was fine play- 
ing, and a large audience eagerly called 
for more. 

Another masterful pianist was Arthur 
Rubinstein, who made his only appear- 
ance of the season here at Cohan’s Grand. 
His artistic endowments were strongly 
revealed in the Beethoven Sonata Op. 31, 
No. 3, given with great depth of feeling 
and assured understanding. There fol- 
lowed works by Scriabine, Debussy and 
Ravel, in which Mr. Rubinstein ably 
seized the frequently shadowy texture of 
the music. He brought poetic insight 
and fine discretion to the performance 
of several Chopin numbers. 

A song recital by Nelson Illingworth 
at the Blackstone enabled Chicagoans to 
obtain their first hearing of this gifted 
Australian baritone. His program alone 
would have justified his appearance. The 
Schubert “Swan Cycle” and numbers by 
Sinding, Schumann and Moussorgsky 
were presented and Mr. Illingworth did 
well. Marx Oberndorfer shared in the 
success of the performance with unusu- 
ally effective accompaniments. 

Albert Borroff, bass, added to the 
musical feast with a recital in Kimball 
Hall. His program was devoted to works 
by Ronald, Tchaikovsky, Korbay, Verdi 
and others. A sonorous voice and mv 
dramatic ability was shown in his work. 
Minna Krokowsky, violinist, was the as- 
sisting artist. 

The Civic Orchestra chose this day for 
its opening concert in Orchestra Hall. A 
capacity audience heard the able players 
in a program that included the “March 
of the Boyards” by Halvorsen, the 
Adagio from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, and numbers by Grieg, Godard 
and Johann Strauss. Katherine Wade 
Smith, violinist, was soloist, plaving 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou.” The 
first half of the program was conducted 
by Frederick Stock and the second half 
by Eric DeLamarter. E. R. 





FIVE NEW DIRECTORS 
FOR N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 





Elihu Root Heads List of Appointees— 
Foresee Wider Scope for 
Society’s Activities 


The election of five additional direc- 
tors to the Board of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society was announced on Oct. 
26 by Clarence H. Mackay, chairman. 
The new directors are Elihu Root, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Frederick A. 
Juilliard, Frank L. Polk and Charles H. 
Sabin. Other appointments are to fol- 
low, according to a statement made by 
Mr. Mackay. 

An Advisory Board, including persons 
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The Prima Donna Has 
Recovered, But— 


EL 





Paris, Oct. 30.—A story is being told 
with a relish here, which claims to be 
a report of a conversation between a 
prima donna recently engaged for the 
Chicago Opera Association and George 
M. Spangler, business manager of that 
organization. It seems that Miss Garden 
had been obliged to hasten away from 


Berlin, where the contract had been 
signed, before definite réles had been 
assigned the singer. 

“I do not know what parts you will 
have,” said Mr. Spangler, when the artist 
called upon him some time later for that 
information. “But I know what operas 
we shall give, and if you tell me what 
you sing, perhaps we can get an idea 
of what is expected of you.” 

“T have sung Amneris, Azucena, and 
Brangaene,” said the artist, who hap- 
pened to be a contralto. 

“T regret that those works are not in 
our répertoire,” the manager from Chi- 
cago is alleged to have replied. “But, 
if you have sung ‘Aida,’ ‘Trovatore’ or 
‘Tristan.’ 








active in civic and music circles, is in 
process of formation, to co-operate with 
the Executive Board. The officers of 
the organization are: Henry E. Cooper, 
president; Arthur Curtiss James and 
Otto H. Kahn, vice-presidents; Charles 
Triller, treasurer, and Alvin H. Krech, 
honorary secretary. 

At the time of the merger of the Phil- 
harmonic and the National Symphony 
early this year, an announcement was 
made presaging a widening of the new 
Philharmonie’s activities. It is presum- 
ably in furtherance of the program an- 
nounced in the statement by Mr. Mackay 
at that time, that the appointments have 
been made. “With the controlling inter- 
ests of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany added to the new board of the 
Philharmonic Society,” Mr. Mackay 
said, “a still greater field will be offered 
for the development of music in New 
York, and it is fully expected that with 
this co-operation it may be found prac- 
ticable to arrange a great music festival 
in the spring of each year. In addition, 
the directors have in mind the giving 
of concerts, not only in such prominent 
auditoriums as Carnegie Hall and the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but in the 
leading educational centers of the city, 
such as Columbia, the Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, and 
in other public centers of the city. In 
other words, the scope of the greater 
Philharmonic Society is so broad as to 
make it a real, vital and integral pert 
of artistic and educational New York, 
so that it will take its place as a per- 
manent and constructive cultural force 
alongside such institutions as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, the Public Library, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum 
of Natural History.” 





Honor Pavlowa at First Performance of 
New York Season 


Anna Pavlowa and her company in- 
augurated their annual season at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Oct. 31. The 
program was devoted to the “Chopini- 
ana,” “Fairy Tales” and numerous diver- 
tissements. A feature of the opening was 


the presentation of a silver loving cup 
to the dancer by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
for the National Children’s Service Club. 
The club was organized to promote danc- 
ing among children throughout the coun- 
try, and Mme. Pavlowa has proved a 
constant patron of the organization. A 
detailed account of the first week of 
Mme. Pavlowa’s season will appear in 
next week’s MUSICAL AMERICA. 


GANZ FINDS MOSZKOWSKI 
STILL IN NEED OF HELP 








Would Have Starved Without Aid of 
Fund, Pianist Reports—More 
Must be Collected 


Moszkowski is still sadly in need of 
aid, Rudolph Ganz declared on returning 
from Europe last week. 

“It is true,” said Mr. Ganz, “that 
without the $3,000 subscribed to 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S Fund the composer 
would have starved. But he is still in 
need of help, and we cannot relax our 


efforts. It is necessary for him to have 
nurses constantly in attendance, as he is 
suffering much. 

“T very much appreciate the efforts 
of those who have helped Moszkowski 
thus far, but it seems to me that the 
students and teachers of this country, 
as a whole, have not fully realized the 
need for their help. After all, we do 
not want large amounts from them, and 
it seems to me that there is no reason 
why every student and teacher in this 
country should not contribute a dollar, 
#r even less, to assist this great pianist, 
teacher and composer, who now lies help- 
less.” 

Contributions this week to the Mosz- 
kowski Fund were as follows: 


Formerly contributed «cic cic céeee $3,465.50 
Schumann Club, Harvard, Ill....... 1.00 
Florence Taussig Piano Club, Den- 


GN eres cde ak be kek 6k bp 4 OS 15.00 
Etude Club, Davenport, Ia......... 5.00 
William E. Wood, Arlington, Mass.. 10.00 
Adolphe Locher, San Francisco..... 5.00 
HTS NE -5.& 5: 64.08 045 ke Be oe Pw 2.00 
Tuesday Musicale, Detroit, Mich.... 10.00 

OE 6. ba. 6th bd Be CTO hE $3,513.50 


Donations may be sent to Rudolph 
Ganz, in care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 


MRS. CARUSO HOME 








Tenor’s Widow Returns to America with 
Gloria 


Mrs. Enrico Caruso, with her two-year- 
old daughter, Gloria, arrived in New 
York on Oct. 28, on the Paris for her first 
visit to this country since her husband’s 
death in Naples last August. Mrs. Ca- 
ruso was met at the pier by her brother, 


Romeyn Benjamin, and Bruno Zirato, her 
husband’s former secretary. 

Mrs. Caruso announced that she in- 
tended to stay in America until April 
but she denied emphatically that there 
had been any litigation with her hus- 
band’s family concerning his will. “As 
a matter of fact,” she said, “our relations 
have been most friendly and the same 
firm of lawers is acting for us. The only 
question about the will was because it 
was made before the birth of our daugh- 
ter, but everything is being settled in 
the most amicable way. 

“T cannot express my appreciation of 
the kindness of people all over the world 
in their sympathy for me at the time 
of my husband’s death. I received thou- 
sands of letters. My husband’s son, En- 
rico, Jr., is now at Culver Military Acad- 
emy and I hope to see him very soon. I 
feel towards him as though he were my 
own son.” 





Koscak Yamada in New York 


Koscak Yamada, the Japanese com- 
poser-conductor, who gave two concerts 
in New York during the season of 1918- 
1919, besides being heard in lecture-re- 


citals, was in New York recently, on his 
way to England, for which country he 
sailed on Wednesday last. Since his last 
visit here, Mr. Yamada has given nu- 
merous concerts in his native country. 





Dohnanyi Coming in February 


A cable has just been received by 
Jules Daiber from Erno Dohnanyi, the 
pianist, who is under his management, 
that he will arrive in America on Feb. 1. 
He will stay in this country until April 
15 and will appear as soloist with the 
Boston, Detroit and Chicago Sym- 
phonies; in recital at many colleges and 
universities, and in joint recitals with 
Arturo Bonucci, Italian ’cellist. 


SgLanNneniitie suereetaiit aqenunsnenncanaasaguuagaasaseuaicaes Te ee HAseNeSUNN AALS 


Concentrate for “Nerves,” Advises 
Sir Hugh Allen 


LONDON, Nov. 1.—The perils of 
nervousness to the musical per- 
former were exorcised by Sir Hugh 
Allen, director of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, in an address to the 
students of that institution at the 
opening of the term. “Cultivate an 
interest in the work you are doing,” 
he advises, “not in why you are 
doing it. The power of attention 
enables us to become unsusceptible 
to outside influences. It is only 
those who have nervous susceptibil- 
ity and a delicately balanced and 
well controlled nervous system who 
will ever make an appeal by their 
performances.” 











EMINENT ARTISTS ARRIVE 





Liners Bring Many Well-known Figures 
in the Musical World 


Among prominent musicians arriving 
in New York on the Adriatic on Oct. 27, 
besides Dr. Richard Strauss and Feodor 
Chaliapine, were Elisabeth Schumann, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
who will be heard in concert with Dr. 
Strauss; Kathleen Parlow, the English 
violinist, and Elsa Stralia, the Austra- 
lian soprano. 

On La Lorraine which docked on Oct. 
24, were Jeanne Schneider, mezzo-so- 
prano, who will be a member of the Chi- 
cago forces this season; Raymonde De- 
launois, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan who comes fresh from successes at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris; Theodore 
Rich, of the Chicago Opera Association; 
Joseph Bonnet, the eminent French or- 
ganist; G. Grovlez, French operatic con- 
ductor, and Sigismund Stojowski, pian- 
ist. Johannes Sembach, Wagnerian 
tenor of the Metropolitan, came on the 
America on the same day. Mrs. Enrico 
Caruso and her daughter Gloria, and 
Constantin Nicolay, bass of the Chicago 
forces, arrived on the Paris on Oct. 28. 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven sailed for Naples 
on the Arabic on Oct. 29. On the Ameri- 
can Legion, arriving Oct. 31, were Rosa 
Raisa, Giacomo Rimini and Beniamino 
Gigli, all of whom come from filling en- 
gagements in South America. Marie 
Jeritza, who will be with the Metropolli- 
tan this season was due on the Rotterdam 
this week. On the Olympic, arriving Oct. 
31, were Frieda Hempel, Lina Cavalieri, 
sopranos; Lucien Muratore, tenor, and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, all of 
the Chicago Opera forces. Ferenc Vecsey, 
violinist, came on the George Washing- 
ton the same day. 


OPERA AT TEN CENTS 








Dunbar Company Makes Big Conces- 


sion for Wichita Children 


WIcuHiTA, KAN., Oct. 29.—The musical 
season opened in this city on Oct. 22 with 
two performances by the Ralph Dunbar 
Grand Opera Company at the Forum. At 
the afternoon’s performance of “Robin 
Hood,” which was given for the children 
of the public schools, at an admission 
fee of only ten cents for each child, 


thousands of eager young listeners 
crowded the auditorium. The opera was 
given in an abbreviated version, but was 
greatly enjoyed. The evening’s per- 
formance was “Carmen.” as ka Ee 





Baklanoff Notified to Return to Russia 
Within Two Months 


Georges Baklanoff, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Association, received a 
notification from the Russian Govern- 
ment on Oct. 26, that he must return to 
Russia within two months, according to 
a recent Universal News Service dis- 
patch. The message is said to have 
come from Moscow by wireless, and to 


have been delivered to the singer as he 
was boarding the Olympic at Southamp- 
ton for his return to the United States. 
A penalty of forfeiture of his Russian 
citizenship and of possible exclusion from 
Russia was suggested. The artist took 
out his first American citizenship papers 
last May. 





Maggie Teyte Seriously Il 


Maggie Teyte, operatic soprano, 15 
seriously ill in London, according to : 
report received in New York last week 
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RICHARD STRAUSS: GIANT OF MODERN MUSIC 


AIOUQMLDDEMDALAUALALAABANAEAA CHASE ENA EEN CAAA AA EAE 


Fiaiioks a Brighter Art After 
War Tragedies — Cannot 
Yet See Trend of Ultra- 
Moderns—His New Opera 
to Show Episode in His Own 
Life—Scenes of Comedy 
Ballet Will Be Laid in 
Pastrycook’s Shop in Vienna 


By P. J. NOLAN 


ICHARD STRAUSS does not at 

first glance suggest a musical 
revolutionary who has divided two 
continents into factions warring over 
the polyphony of his marvelous tone- 
poems. In fact, in his spare, erect 
figure and sedate bearing, his ruddy 
face and thinning gray hair, he pre- 
sents the appearance of a prosperous 
man of business, the head of some 
great mercantile concern, who has 
spent his life in unraveling knotty 
problems of commerce. There is only 
the hint of idealism in the keen, blue 
eyes—that is all. Here is a man of 
enormous force of character, the 
stranger immediately agrees. It is 
only when Strauss talks, and his eyes 
light and he gesticulates freely, that 
one begins to perceive more definitely 
that other and dominant phase of his 
nature—the artistic ‘side which has 
made him the commanding figure he 
is to-day in modern music. 

Yet, while he delighted a group of in- 
terviewers the day after his arrival in 
New York by his animation in conversa- 
tion, easy good nature and prompt sense 
of humor, it was probably this unmis- 
takable strength of his in reserve which 
made the more lasting impression upon 
them. His clear, straightforward gaze, 
his frank promptitude and directness in 
expressing his convictions, all betokened 
resolute purpose. A man, one would say, 
who, when he had made up his mind to 
pursue a certain course, would not be 
swayed from it by any opposition, how- 
ever powerful, unless he were shown to 
be wrong. 


Reads What His Critics Say 


URELY if any man needs this quality, 

it is he. In music, he has been a 
law unto himself, and one who thus 
breaks away from tradition is obliged to 
be a fighter. When he wrote his earlier 
symphonic poems, and when later he 
began his excursions into psychology in 
such works as “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra,” “Don Quixote,” and “Ein Heldenle- 
ben,” he did not hesitate to devise new 
harmonic schemes when those already at 
his hand were not sufficient to express 
the wide sweep of the emotions he sought 
to portray, and thus he aroused the storm 
which has raged about his sturdy figure 
for so many years. “Yes,” he told the 
interviewers in reply to one question, 
“T read all that the critics have to say 
about my music.” 

This pursuit must have given him 
many an interesting hour. He has been 
told that he is sensational; that his dar- 
ing innovations have degraded music; 
that he lacks invention, and so on. And 
having read all this, he has shrugged his 
shoulders and gone on his way undis- 
turbed. 

He even jests about it. “I am not one 
of those composers,” he said, “who say 
they do not read the opinions of the 
critics, and tell a lie every time they say 
so. I generally find,” he added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “that the most inter- 
esting criticisms are the bad ones. But 
[ admit that one may find some ideas in 
the reviews of the critics. They some- 
times pick out the weak places in a score, 
and these are the places that is so diffi- 
‘ult for the composer to discover.” 

Possibly, when contemplating these 
vigorous denunciations by his opponents, 
Strauss has reflected that charges similar 
o those preferred against him were made 
igainst Wagner in his day, and against 
Beethoven and Gluck in theirs. And 
just as the new forms established bv 
these predecessors are now recognized 
as established canons of music, it may be 
hat the time is coming when he, in his 
urn. will he regarded as one of the 
bulwarl:s of conservatism against the en- 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 


Famous German Composer, Who Has Arrived in America to Conduct Concerts in New 
York and Other Cities (From an Etching by Emil Orlik.) 


croachments of some newer and more 
radical modern writers. 

He prefers not to express any opinion 
himself upon this point at present. When 
the interviewers asked him what he 
thought of recent developments in modern 
music, particularly in his own country and 
in Italy, he replied that he would rather 
not discuss the music of his colleagues. 
“These developments are all exceedingly 
interesting,” he agreed, “but one cannot 
yet say whether they are proceeding 
any particular direction.” He empha- 
sized, however, that art must be brighter. 
“‘We have had so many tragic experiences 
in the world in the last few years that 
it is essential now that we should develop 
the brighter side of life in our music.” 


Composing Two New Works 


OR this reason, the new opera which 
he is composing, “Intermezzo,” will 

be light in character, and will have a 
hapny ending, he explained. “The first 
act is already completed. I have written 
my own libretto for this work. The 
scenes will be laid in the Austrian 
mountains, and the opera will represent 
an episode in my own life. You may 


SOCONCEEUO EERO ONNOCANOO SCOOT INNATE 


call it an opera domestica,” he added, 
with a smile. “Is the episode a tragic 
or a humorous one? Well, it is tragic- 
comic, and, as I say, the ending will be 
happy. This opera will require an or- 
chestra of forty-five players. 

“Yes, it is true also that I am com- 
posing a two-act ballet, humorous in 
character. I have completed the sketches 
for it, and I may work on the orchestra- 
tion while I am in America, if I have 
time. Though I have not completed the 
ballet, I can tell you the title of it— 
“Schlag Obers” (“Whipped Cream”). 
The action will be presented in a pastry- 
cook’s establishment in Vienna. The 
story is that a number of boys and girls, 
after a confirmation service, return to 
this shop, and there we have the ballet— 
one scene in the shop, the other in the 
kitchen. I hope to conduct its first per- 
formance in Vienna next season.” 

Dr. Strauss further announced that he 
had composed a group of songs, or arias 
—grosser Lieder—for a high voice, with 
orchestra, and that these are to be heard 
in America during his present visit, at 
the recitals at which Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Elena Gerhardt, and Birgit Engell 
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Told by Richard Strauss 


E have had so many tragic experiences in the world in the last few years 
that it is essential now that we should develop the brighter side of life 


in our music. 


My favorite composer is probably Mozart. 
Of my own songs, I like best “Traum durch die Dammerung. 


” 


The light opera I am composing, “Intermezzo,” will be based on an episode 


in my own life and will have a happy ending. 
I have completed the sketches for my new two-act ballet, 


“Whipped 


Cream,” and may work on the orchestration while I am in America, if I have 


time. 


I read all that the critics say about my music. 


I am too old to accept any invitation which might be offered me to stay in 


America as conductor for a term of years. 
All music is to some extent autobiographical. 
Program notes are not indispensable to the man w ho wishes to understand 


my music. 
means to him. 


There is no such thing as a national school of music. 


Anyone listening to it may make up his mind as to what it 


Genius or talent is 


not the exclusive property of any one country; it belongs to the whole world. 


PET Pe ViNTUAAUAUUELLACG TATHAGATA 


N: ames iat as presen 
Composer—Wrote “Traum 
durch die Dammerung” in 
Five Minutes — Program 
Notes Not Indispensable for 
Comprehension of His 
Music, He Affirms—Com- 
poser, in Genial Mood, Jests 
with Interviewers — Finds 
Jazz Interesting 


are to appear. Concerning an earlier 
work, his Violin Concerto, scheduled to 
be played in America this season by 
Bronislaw Huberman, he recalled with 
amusement that the original sketches for 
it were written in an old school copybook 
in his gymnasium. He laughed heartily 
again when he related how, having writ- 
ten the Burlesk for piano and orchestra, 
another early work, he showed it to Von 
Bulow, who became very angry when he 
found that he could not play it. “I com- 
posed it with long chords which I was 
able to negotiate, but his hands were 
smaller than mine; and when he looked 
at the manuscript he chased me out of 
the house.” 


Mozart His Favorite Composer 


T was exceedingly interesting, in view 

of the discussion excited by Dr. 
Strauss’ music, to hear him name Mozart 
as probably his favorite composer. He 
genially gave point to this preference 
by another anecdote: “You remember 
that Rossini, when asked the difference 
between Beethoven and Mozart, replied, 
‘Beethoven is greater, but Mozart is the 
only one.’” Then he broke out into re- 
newed mérriment when one of the inter- 
viewers reminded him of the story of 
Victor Hugo, who, being asked who were 
the greatest poets in France, answered, 
“Alfred de Musset is the second.” 

But the preference for Mozart did not 
entirely surprise those who recalled the 
traces of that composer’s influence in 
certain music of Strauss. It has been 
said that some of the works of the days 
when he had boldly set out to expound 
his own idioms, are to some extent auto- 
biographical—that in “Don Quixote” and 
“Ein Heldenleben,” for example, the 
composer pictures his own emotions and 
struggles. He was asked if this were so. 
“Well,” he réplied, “all music is more or 
less autobiographical. Does not every 
author put into his work something of 
himself—of his own feelings and emo- 


tions?” 





Famous Song in Five Minutes 


ne onppaaer of his own music, he said 
he realized that “Tod und Verkla- 
rung” and “Till Eulenspiegel” were both 
popular; but versonally he thought more 
highly of “Don Quixote” and “Also 
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A NIGHT WITH LORENZO CAMILIERI 


MOMULIUAANNAAANANACUNAUUTEDAUL EOCENE NEENAH 


Spirit of Fine Endeavor Marks Program of People’s Liberty 
Chorus at High School of Commerce, New York—John C. 
Freund in Inspiring Address Indorses Work of Noted 
Conductor and Emphasizes Music’s Power to Minister to 
Deepest Needs of Man—A Vital Force in Idealizing 
Human Life—Pioneer Editor Cheered by Big Audience— 
Makes Earnest Plea for Artistic Independence and Prophe- 
sies America’s Leadership—Magnetism of Leader Brings 
Splendid Response from Choral Forces—Working with 
High Aim, Organization Faces Bright Future 

QRBUIITANANAANUA AAA ANGNANNNAAN ANNA ANAT TOAAA ETNA ELST 


SPIRIT OF ENTHUSIASM rare in art-endeavor marked the demonstra- 
tion concert by the People’s Liberty Chorus, Lorenzo Camilieri, con- 
ductor, in the auditorium of the High School of Commerce, New York, on 


the evening of Oct. 27. 


An audience of more than a thousand persons, 


including well-known educators and musicians, listened to an excellent 
program of ensemble singing, and were inspired by an admirable address by 
the guest of honor of the evening, John C. Freund, the editor of MUSICAL 


AMERICA. 


The hostess of the occasion was Mrs. Brooks Leavitt. 


Clara 


Deeks, soprano, was soloist, presenting with clarity of voice and command- 
ing presence two varied groups of songs. 
The capacity of music to minister to the deepest needs of all was the 


fundamental idea underlying the occasion. 


More than anything else was 


the vital part which music plays in idealizing human life demonstrated by 


the event. 


Happiness in song was evident in all the work of the chorus, 


which has played an increasingly important part among the ensemble organi- 
zations of the city since its founding in the troublous period of the war. 


In introducing the guest of honor, Mr. 
Camilieri said: “The question of to- 
night is, what can music do for us? It 
would take a lifetime to tell all the 
things it may accomplish. Apart from 
our pleasure in singing together, it has 
been an increasing joy to me to welcome 
the noted persons who have been present 
at our concerts as visitors and speakers. 
It is an especial pleasure to introduce the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. John C, 
Freund, the pioneer in this country’s 
musical journalism, and the editor of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, who will tell us of the 
value of community singing in the life 
of the people.” * 

Great applause welcomed Mr. Freund 
as he mounted to the stage. Repeated evi- 
dences of approbation greeted his plea 
that America declare its musical inde- 
pendence, and the audience was in ac- 
cord when he deplored the fact that we 
have in the past been prejudiced against 
American music. Yet progress was 
plainly to be perceived, he declared. 
Laughter followed his anecdotes of the 
days when America was more provincial, 
and New York a younger musical center. 
The growth of this country in musical 
pedagogic skill was fittingly noted, and 
a hope was voiced that in the future we 
should continue to foster music, which 
has a power to stifle prejudice and to 
bring nearer the great desire of all man- 
kind, universal peace. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund began by asking the audi- 
ence to imagine what it must mean to a 
man, who had started the first musical 
paper half a century ago in English in 
New York, who had been a pioneer, who 
had been fighting all the time not alone 
for the recognition of the value of music 
but for the recognition of our own talent, 
what must it mean for suck a man to 
stand before them after he had long 
passed the allotted three score years and 
ten and hear such a fine chorus as their 
distinguished leader had brought into 
being. 

He then referred to Mr. Camilieri’s 
splendid record as musician and con- 
ductor, recalled his early struggles to 
establish the chorus. That he had per- 
severed and finally succeeded was testi- 
mony not only to his enterprise, but to 
the growing appreciation of the work 
of men like him, who should be acclaimed 
as something more than a fine musician, 
a splendid teacher. He should be ac- 
claimed as a pioneer of human progress, 
as a man who is endeavoring to bring 
something of the spiritual as well as the 
musical, something of beauty into our 
material human life. 

Mr. Freund related a number of 
anecdotes showing that humanity, when- 
ever it is stressed, naturally comes to- 
gether and bursts into a community sing, 
as the sick and wounded did when the 
great hospital ship was sunk in the Bay 


of Biscay by the submarine, as_ the 
Crusaders did when they went to the Far 
East, as the Christian martyrs did in the 
arena in Rome, and as in more recent 
times the Irish patriots did when they 
sang “The Wearin’ o’ the Green.” 

Many had written about the Liberty 
Chorus and of its influence for good, of 
its power to bring together young and 
old, rich and poor, of various national- 
ities, regardless of creed, political affili- 
ation. That had been told. So he would 
endeavor to show that they and their 
distinguished leader were accomplishing 
more than they were aware of. 


The Universal Cry 


Then he referred to the great world 
cry of to-day, which was: “We want a 
better life!—something more than bread 
and a bed, two rooms and a kitchenette, 
and often so tired from the day’s toil 
that there is no energy left even for the 
movie or a musical performance, with 
nothing in sight but a renewal of the 
monotonous drudgery for the day that 
follows.” 

“That cry, my friends,” said Mr. 
Freund, “means that the time has come 
when we are beginning to realize that 
there is something else in life than the 
attainment of mere material success, 
whether of place, of a fine home, of dol- 
lars or even of the luxuries.” 

The speaker referred to the charge 
brought by the older nations that Amer- 
icans have been indifferent to the cul- 
tural and spiritual influences, being 
merely dollar hunters, immersed in busi- 
ness. He declared the charge was false. 
We had to be material during the period 
when we had to solve the problems of a 
new country, so we had to depend upon 
the old world for our literature, our art 
and for our music. But the time had 
now come for us when, just as we de- 
clared our political independence, later 
our industrial, commercial, and finally 
our financial independence, to declare 
our artistic and particularly our musical 
independence in the sense that while we 
would continue to revere the masters of 
the past, we would no longer be domi- 
nated by everything foreign. The day 
had come when we were resolved to stand 
up for our own, on the merits. 

He also referred to the fact that the 
time had come when it was no longer 
necessary for our young talent to go 
abroad to secure a musical education. 
The nation to-day demanded that atten- 
tion be given to the great needs of the 
day, human welfare, sanitation, educa- 
tion and such protection of the great 
talent which we have among us—musi- 
cal, artistic—singers, composers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, that they shall not starve 
in our very midst while we are paying 
millions for “old masters” most of which, 
by the bye, are fakes. 

With regard to the charge that we 
have so far produced no composers, he 
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Lorenzo Camilieri, Conductor of the People’s Liberty Chorus, Who Is Engaged in a 
Splendid Work for Musical Development 


asked whether it was possible that a 
nation which had distinguished itself in 
every line of human activity could be im- 
potent when it comes to musical composi- 
tion. 

He asserted that the amount spent for 
music, musical industries and musical 
education in this country, which was 
more than that of the whole world, 
proved that we were advancing on cul- 
tural as well as on material lines. He 
spoke of the present conditions in music 
in this country, contrasted them in 
various interesting and amusing stories 
with the musical situation only a few 
decades ago. He showed the advance of 
music in many ways. Such an organi- 
zation as the Liberty Chorus meant much 
to the tired factory workers, the little 
stenographer, the salesman, the cash 
girl. Civilization does not mean fine 
palaces, homes of the wealthy few, great 
opera houses, skyscrapers, but that we 
shall bring some of the amenities, some- 
thing of beauty into the lives even of 
the humblest. This was the work of 
Lorenzo Camilieri. 


Foresees America’s Leadership in 
Music 


Music had too long been regarded as 
a fad of the cultured few, for the socially 
select, for fashion at the opera, for 
church music or for the cabaret, but it 
was coming into its own. Its divine 
mission is being acknowledged. “The 
time is coming,” said Mr. Freund, “when 
we Americans will lead in music, in the 
drama, the arts, in science, in all the 
cultural influences. We shall get out of 
the old rut. We shall get away from the 
old idea that a leisure class is to be 
honored. Out of the moil and toil of 
man, out of his agony, we shall evolve 
gripping music dramas. We shall no 
longer be pale imitators of old forms. We 
shall cease our ancestor worship.” 

He said he was glad to say a kindly 
word of appreciation of their dis- 
tinguished leader, whom he regarded in 
the light of a prophet of the future, a 
future that shall prove that government 
of the people, for the people and by the 
people is not a failure, as the cynics have 
prophesied, but that it will mean a better 
life for all with adequate reward for 
competent labor to raise a family in 


decency and comfort and, above ali, to 
have as the greatest reward of all some 
of those cultural, those spiritual, those 
beautiful influences, among which music 
must ever have the leading rdle. 

“Music, which will go far to bring 
harmony into the world life. 

“Music which will enable us to get 
together when the growing power of the 
forces of destruction «threaten to annihi- 
late humanity. 

“Music, the spirit 
harmony, of the divine. 

“Music, which begins where words 
end, which whispers to us of immortality.” 

In a strong peroration Mr. Freund 
voiced a vision of the future: “Through 
the idealism of the women the day is 
coming when the nations will get to- 
gether and so the dream of philosophers, 
the song of the poets, the toil of states- 
men, the sacrifices of heroic women as 
well as heroic men will be realized, the 
day when there will be something like 
good will among men and on this earth 
—peace.” 

Mr. Freund received long and con- 
tinued applause at the end of his address 
and was recalled to the platform. Later 
in the evening, when Mr. Camilieri re- 
ferred to him, he was honored by a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 


An Excellent Program 


When he was able, because of. pro 
longed and enthusiastic applause fol 
lowing the principal address, Mr 
Camilieri said: “Let us thank musi 
for its power to bring us together s' 
wonderfully. After this splendid speec! 
by Mr. Freund, I cannot say how happ: 
I am that all of us have been able t 
meet in this way to-night.” 

The musical program, both precedin 
and following the address, was a worth 
one. Mr. Camilieri conducts from tl 
piano on the stage, the chorus being wel! 
schooled to respond to the gestures tha 
plead for this tempo or that nuance 
Before the program proper a series 0 
a cappella exercises are usually engage 
in. The conductor asks for a pitch 
one of the four choirs, which are seaté 
in order from left to right, beginni! 
with the sopranos. Then an interval 
say, of three or five—is set for the co 
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Russia’s Most Famous Opera 
Singer at Close Range— 
Seeking the Art-Revolution 
in America—A Longing for 
“Hans Sachs” and “The 
Hollander’”—Lyric Prose in 
Everyday Speech — Some- 
thing Herculean in a Simple 
Apology—Lost, an Inter- 
preter | 

By Oscar Thompson 


IGNESS was radiated from Feo- 

dor Chaliapine as he strode brisk- 
ly into the suite of rooms at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria where a small group of 
callers —his managers, a personal 
friend or two, and some newspaper- 
mefi—awaited him. 


“I am sorry—so very sorry,” he said 
simply, in English, with a gesture that 
in itself was a frank and open apology 
for a few minutes’ tardiness in keeping 
an appointment. Even in these conven- 
tional words there was a touch of the 
Herculean. The great singer was in 
the spoken voice, the magnetic actor in 
the apologetic movements of the hands. 
It was explained that Chaliapine had 
been with his friend, the pianist, Serge 
Rachmaninoff. Then he hastened to an 
inner room to alter his attire. 


When he reappeared the coat and vest 
of his very English gray plaid suit were 
gone, and with them the quotidian white 
collar and tie. From his broad shoul- 
ders hung a white Russian blouse or 
smock, loose and unbelted at the waist, 
not unlike the garments effected by some 
painters and sculptors of our Western 
world when at work in their studios and 
ateliers; and open: at the throat. 

The effect was to accentuate the air 
of the giantesque that clung to the man. 
In the large, smooth and handsome face 
was boldness and boyishness, but about 
the temples there were touches of white 
that asserted the gravity of his forty- 
eight years. Fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
heroic of frame, here was Russia’s man- 
hood summed up in what to the eye was 
the type idealized, just as in his song 
Chaliapine has idealized Russian art. 

The first questions put to the giant 
bass as he settled back comfortably into 
a big chair, pertained to his motive for 
coming to the United States. They were 
propounded in Italian. 


Seeks New Inspiration in America 


Aa in that tongue, with a 
fluency that betokened something 
more than familiarity with the texts of 
Italian operas in his répertoire, Chalia- 
pine made it clear that his visit to 
America was undertaken solely on his 
own initiative and for his own purposes. 

“I had been seven years in Russia,” 


he said, “and, of late, isolated from the . 


world. I hungered to know what was 
being accomplished in the art to which 
I have dedicated all I am. I heard much 
of America, how it had overtaken and 
passed the capitals of Europe since I 
was here fourteen years ago. I have 
come to see for myself what this great 
development has been, what it means, 
and what it foretells. I have come to 
study and to learn, as well as to sing. 
Then, too, I want to do all I can to help 
those who are suffering in Russia.” 

In England, it was explained, the re- 
cent Chaliapine concerts were given un- 
der the auspices of a Russian relief as- 
sociation. Asked as to whether proceeds 
in America would be devoted to similar 
purposes, the bass referred the inquirer 
to his managers, to whom all such de- 
tails have been left. The matter of 
operatic appearances in this country was 
similarly disposed of, as a detail still to 
be worked out by his business represen- 
tatives. 

The question was asked as to what the 
great Russian expected to find in Amer- 
ica to take back with him to Russia. 
Abandoning Italian and replying in Rus- 
sian, he spoke with an eloquence to 
which even total ignorance of the Rus- 
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Russia’s Giant Bass in Character and in Life. The Central Upper Photograph Shows Him in His London Hotel, After Seven Years in 


Russia. 
Boito Opera of That Name. 


Maxim Gorky, His Life-Long Friend; and at the Right He Is Seen in Russian Garb 


sian tongue was no barrier. Vainly an 
interpreter tried to keep pace with him. 

America, he explained, builds where 
others stop building, she climbs when 
others tire of the ascent, she would be in 
the clouds that others gaze upon from 
afar; she is young, vital, pulsing with 
activity, her brain striking fire with new 
and daring thoughts, her hand eager and 
swift in the execution of every new reso- 
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enn 


serene 


lution. When he was her guest fourteen 
years ago he marveled at her material 
achievements, and‘saw in them the shin- 
ing light of genius. What would these 
people not do in art, he had said at that 
time, once they turned to it with the 
same white heat, the same undeviating 
resolve, the same high pressure on mind 
and body, to plan, to create, to do. In 
Moscow, in Petrograd, wherever he went, 
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From Shoemaker’s Helper to the Heights of Operatic 
Fame, the Story of Chaliapine 


Ted 


N her volume, “The Russian Opera,” the English writer, Rosa Newmarch, 

declares that “in Feodor Ivanovich Chaliapine, Russia probably possesses 
the greatest living operatic artist.”” Other European writers placed him with 
Caruso and Battistini as one of the three supreme male singers of the day. 

Chaliapine was born Feb. 1 (13), 1873, in the picturesque old city of Kazan, 
of peasant descent. He had little education as a youth and is said to have 
worked for a time with a shoe-maker in the same street where Maxim Gorky 
was toiling in an underground bakery shop. Later he and Gorky became fast 
friends and tramped Russia together seeking employment. 

Chaliapine’s first musical activity was in a church choir at Kazan, but at 
seventeen he joined a traveling operetta company, dancing as well as singing 
his way in the Caspian and Caucasus regions. His real operatic début was 
made in Tiflis in Glinka’s “Life for the Czar.” In 1894 he sang in Petrograd 
at the Summer Theater in the Aquarium, and also at the Panaevsky Theater. 
The following year he was engaged at the Maryinsky Theater, but it was not 
until 1896, when he joined Manatoff’s private company in Moscow that he was 
given the opportunities which resulted in his becoming Russia’s most famous 
operatic artist. In 1899 he was the brightest luminary of the Imperial Opera 
in Moscow. His fame soon spread abroad and he was in demand in other 
European houses, scoring notable successes in Monte Carlo and Milan, and 
also in Buenos Aires. He sang at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
in 1907, and went to England in 1913. In Paris as well as in London he 
achieved a remarkable success in “Boris Godounoff.” 

His répertoire is an extensive one, including, besides the réles in many 
Russian operas unknown to American audiences, the bass parts in standard 
French and Italian works. During his engagement at the Metropolitan he 
sang in “Mefistofele,” “Barber of Seville,” “Faust” and “Don Giovanni.” 


At the Left Is One of His Most Striking Operatic Portraits, That of “Ivan the Terrible” ; at the Right, “Mefistofele” in the 
Below, at the Left, He Appears as “Boris,’’ His Most Famous Role; in the Center He Is Shown With 


even in the isolation of these last few 
years, the message kept coming to him 
that America was on the high road to 
that destiny he had foreseen for her. He 
had been impelled to come, and although 
but a day had passed since he stepped 
off the liner on which he had crossed the 
Atlantic, he was already certain that his 
quest of the new and stimulating would 
not be in vain. 


A Revolutionist in Art 


6¢T N art,” he exclaimed, “I am a revo- 
lutionist. The new and untram- 
meled, the brave innovation that flings 
a challenge to tradition and defies the 
past comes to me like a battle call.” 

The interpreter asked indulgence. “He 
talks in metaphors,” it was explained. 
“As I hear it, this is poetry. It is im- 
possible for me to translate much of 
what he says. But, in the Russian, it 1s 
very beautiful.” 

Such effort as was made to induce 
Chaliapine to talk of Russian political 
conditions, the stability or want of it in 
the Soviet government, and_ similar 
topics that harked back in any way to 
the policies and undertakings of the Red 
Régime, elicited no information what- 
ever. The singer skillfully parried all 
such queries, pleading that he was not a 
politician, and laughingly suggesting that 
probably those interrogating him knew 
better than he what the outcome in Rus- 
sia would be. 

“This I will say: Always I have been 
a free agent. Never under the Czar or 
the revolution have I sung except as my 
own will dictated. I have come from 
Russia of my own volition; I shall re- 
turn the same way, master of my own 
career. As the director of the opera, I 
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Debuts of the Week | 





Harold Berkley, English Violinist, Makes Good Impression— 
Anna Pinto, Italian Harpist, Exhibits Excellent Equip- 
ment—Juliette Arnold, Pianist, Shows Much Promise— 
Norma Drury Presents Taxing Program — Redferne 
Hollinshead Sings with Voice of Good Quality and with 
Clear Diction—Caryl Bensel Pleases a Large Audience— 
George Kanakes and Assisting Artists Well Received— 
Marjorie Squires Delights with Operatic Arias and Songs 
—Cameron McLean Achieves Success in Lieder and 


Ballads 





INE young artists made their first 
recital appearances before New York 
audiences during the past week, five 
singers, two pianists, one violinist and 
one harpist. Several had.been heard in 


other parts of the country. Juliette Ar- 
nold, pianist, had played at the Stadium 
during the summer. Redferne Hollins- 
head is a recruit from the moving picture 
theater and he gave Red Cross concerts 
during the war. Miss Bensel has sung in 
various places and given excellent cos- 
tume recitals. Miss Squires has appeared 
at the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
in New York, also in Cincinnati and other 
cities. Mr. McLean is a member of the 
faculty of the Detroit Conservatory. 





Harold Berkley, Violinist 








es BERKLEY, a young English 

violinist who has had sound training 
and has not failed to profit thereby, ap- 
peared in Aeolian Hall the afternoon of 
Oct. 24. He found before him an audi- 
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| One of the foremost American 


musicians, also a soloist of high 


rank, will consider conductorship 
of symphony orchestra for next 
season. Correspondence to Box 
120, care of Musical America. 














WANTED— Position as secretary by student. 
part or full time. Address E. C 


America, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y 2 





WANTED—Lady Accompanist who reads readily ; 
for studio work; mornings only; in exchange for 
voice lessons. Box C, Musical America. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


Beginning Sunday, November 6th 
GEORGE MELFORD’S 
PRODUCTION 


“The SHEIK” 


From the world famous novel by 
Edith M. Hull. 


With AGNES AYRES 
and RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


A Paramount Picture 
Presented by Jesse L. Lasky 


At the RIVOLI and RIALTO 


B’way and 49th St. Times Square 


CRITERION Times Square 
ELSIE FERGUSON 
and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON” 
A Paramount Picture 
‘“‘The Enchanted Forest’’ 
Scenic transformation by Nicholas 
DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra, Victor Wagner and 
Drago Jovanovich conducting 

Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL ieee see. 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Nov. 6 
PROGRAM OF SHORT SUBJECTS 

HAROLD LLOYD and WILL ROGERS 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 


Presentations by S: L. ROTHAKFET 
fContivrnonse 19-29 to 17 P MN 











Broadway at 5ist St. 
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ence disposed to approve of everything he 
did, and he gave his hearers good return 
for their cordiality. 

In a program which included the usual 
Bach oblation, a Wieniawski concerto, an 
unaccompanied work by Reger, the Wil- 
hemj version of the “Meistersinger” 
Prize Song, and smaller pieces by Kolar, 
Fontin and Zsolt, the violinist played 
smoothly and solidly, circumspect of in- 
tonation and clean of technique, with a 
clear and vibrant, if not a glowing tone. 

It was violin .playing of taste and bal- 
ance rather than passion or glitter, es- 
sentially sound but rather small, with 
no outpourings of temperament or dis- 
plays of whip-cracking virtuosity to lead 
the recitalist beyond his norm of artistic 
respectability. 

The accompanist, Marion Kahn, played 
acceptably. | ey 





Anna Pinto, Harpist 








NNA PINTO, youthful Italian ex- 

ponent of the harp, played in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 24. The assisting 
artists were Dora Bellini, soprano; John 
Finnegan, tenor; Daisy Jean, ’cellist; 
Lucille Collette, violinist, and Sarah Pos- 
sell, flautist. Martha A. Mahlenbrock 
and Robert Gayler were piano and organ 
accompanists. 

In a long and varied program Miss 
Pinto exhibited much skill. She was at 
her best in numbers with a well-defined 
melody, notably several numbers by 
Domenico Sodero. Pianissimo passages 
were beautifully played, but one wished 
for fewer unmusical sforzandi. Two com- 
positions by the performer were in- 
cluded. 

In addition to solos by Miss Bellini 
and Mr. Finnegan, there was a group of 
ensemble numbers for instruments. Most 
notable were Debussy’s “Danse Profane” 
for harp and piano, and one movement 
from Goossens’ Suite, Op. 6, the Allegro 
Giocoso, in which the flute piped brilliant, 
strange intervals with carnival effect, 
against amazing cadenzas on the harp 
and a beating rhythm on the violin. 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung by Miss 
Bellini, to accompaniment of harp, vio- 
lin, ’cello, flute and organ, was the closing 
number. R. M. K. 
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ITH the auditorium darkened, 
Norma Drury, a slip of a girl, with 
her hair down her back, gave her pro- 
gram in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 


of Oct. 25. At the outset Miss Drury 
handicapped herself by what she set out 
to do. The Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue of Bach began the program, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, a group of Chopin and one of 
modern pieces. The Beethoven was a 
robust performance and the Chopin, for 
the most part selected from the com- 
poser’s noisier works, was equally so. 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” in the final group, 
had moments of atmosphere and Godow- 
sky’s paraphrase of Strauss’s “Die Fle- 
dermaus” showed the player’s dexterity. 
Viewed as a whole, with the best inten- 
tion in the world, it must be said that 
Miss Drury’s tone throughout the greater 
part of her recital was loud rather than 
lovely. She has evident technical facil- 
ity, but as yet lacks the maturity of mind 
and judgment necessary to make the 
most of such a program. The audience, 
which was of large proportions, was most 
appreciative. ie a A 
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Juliette Arnold, Pianist 
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ULIETTE ARNOLD, who was among 


those selected after trial hearings to 
appear as soloists in the New York Sta- 
dium concerts during the summer, but 


who had played previously with success 
abroad, appeared in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 25. Her program 
included a Beethoven Sonata (Opus 31, 
No. 3), a Schumann group, Chopin’s C 
Sharp Minor Nocturne and F Minor Bal- 
lade, and Debussy’s “Soirée dans Gre- 
nade” and “Jardins sous la Pluie.” 

Miss Arnold played fluently and well. 
Her tone was musical and singing, and 
her numbers were articulated with all 
due clarity. She did not strive for big 
effects, and if she thereby invited a 
measure of monotony she avoided some 
of the besetting faults of both the lesser 
and the greater pianists. 

If it cannot be said that the recital 
placed the young pianist on the threshold 
of greatness, it did give her auditors the 
feeling that she will be heard with pleas- 
ure whenever she decides to play in New 
York again. @.. 2 





Redferne Hollinshead, Tenor 


VOULUDSOESARORAE NOSE ERORROE 





EDFERNE HOLLINSHEAD, Cana- 
dian tenor, a recruit from the moving- 
picture theaters, sang at the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 26. Mr. Hollins- 


head exhibited a tenor voice of light, 
though good quality. His program of 
twenty-one songs, ranging from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Lobgesang” to Broadway musi- 
cal comedy, included operatic arias, 
French bergerettes, modern songs by 
English and American composers, ar- 
ranged without regard to date, language 
or character. Mr. Hollinshead spoiled 
much of what was good in his work by 
over-use of falsetto, not scrupling to alter 
the music of his songs to give himself 
the opportunity to sing a falsetto high 
C. He also changed his texts when it 
seemed fitting to him. His sense of 
rhythm was poor, and his style monot- 
onous, but his diction was in the main 
good. Florence Chambers, at the piano, 
worked valiantly. J. A. H. 
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ARYL BENSEL, soprano, with John 
Doane at the piano, appeared at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 27, 
presenting a well-chosen and interesting 


program. Beginning with Scarlatti’s 
“Gia il Sole,” and the lovely air of 
Semele from Handel’s secular oratorio 
of the same name, Miss Bensel estab- 
lished herself with her audience. In her 
second group, Marx’s “Japanisches Re- 
genlied” was the best sung and the audi- 
ence demanded its repetition. Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung” lacked contrast, but 
was sung with good tone. Both Leroux’s 
“Le Nil” and Arensky’s “But Lately in 
Dance,” were taken too fast, which rather 
destroyed the mood and in the latter 
song Mr. Doane played too loud, as 
though playing a dance rather than the 
memory of one. In “Es Blinkt der 
Thau” Miss Bensel’s interpretative gifts 
were at their best. In the final group, 
A. Walter Kramer’s “Now, Like a 
Lantern,” and Fay Foster’s “Winter,” 
were the high lights. Miss Bensel’s 
voice is one of fine quality, and it is well 
produced except in its very highest tones. 
She sings with poise and charm, and has 
unusually clear diction in three lan- 
All in all, it is singing that may 


guages. 
be calculated to give great pleasure to 
an extensive public. J. A. H. 
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EORGE KANAKES, tenor, was 

heard in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 29, assisted by Grace Hoff- 
man, soprano; Vincence Coppola, pianist; 
Giuseppe Inperralbe, baritone, and Mr. 
Bimboni, accompanist. Mr, Coppola, at 
the piano, provided a pleasing divertisse- 
ment to the vocal program with his play- 


ing of “La Piccola,” by Leschetizky, 
Chopin’s Etude in C Minor, and the 
Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase. Mr. 


Kanakes appeared in several numbers, 


two of them in Greek by Samara, the 
others by Ponchielli, Massenet, Meyer- 
beer, Verdi and Brogi. A duet from 
“Rigoletto,” by Miss Hoffman and the 
tenor, was well received by the audience. 
Miss Hoffman was heard also in excerpts 
from. operas by Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti. Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue, an excerpt from “The Barber of 
Seville,” by Rossini, and a duet with Mr. 
Kanakes, were sung by Mr. Inperralbe. 
Accompaniments were played creditably 
by Mr. Bimboni. N. J. M. 





Marjorie Squires, Contralto 








ARJORIE SQUIRES, contralto, in 

her recital at the Town Hall on Oct. 
29, manifested artistic discrimination and 
breadth of style in a program of old 
Italian music, a group by Brahms and 
Strauss; “Adieu, Foréts,” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Jeanne d’Are,” and songs by 
Russian and English composers. Her 
voice is of good quality, and she uses it 
well. The Tchaikovsky aria was given 
with dramatic meaning, Miss Squires 
also exhibiting to good effect her art in 
modulation in the tender close of the 
lament. The singer’s voice, powerful in 
tone, is under effective control, butgher 
breathing is obtrusive at times, and in 
the higher range her production is apt to 
become restricted. In the Italian group 
the aria, “Ah, Rendimi,” was distinctly 
noteworthy; and the Brahms and Strauss 
group was given with much charm. In- 
deed, Miss Squires imparted life and 
color to all her music. John Doane was 
a satisfactory accompanist. P. J. N. 





Cameron McLean, Baritone 
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HE recital of Cameron McLean, bari- 

tone, in Aeolian Hall, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 29, revealed an artist of 
marked interpretative gifts, and of much 
vocal appeal. In German lieder in trans- 
lation, if not in French numbers, he 
sensed and presented much of the spirit 
of his songs. 

The program included the favorite 
“Lungi del Caro Bene” of Secchi, the 
“Invocation” of Orfeo, from _ Peri’s 
opera of that name, songs by Duparc, 
Fourdrain, Grieg and Brahmis, also by 
MacDowell, and other American com- 
posers. The ballad, “Edward,” in the 
Loewe setting, was sung in the origina! 
Scottish dialect, with strongly marked 
characterization, if with at moments a 
little of exaggeration. As an example of 
praiseworthy diction and unimpeded flow 
of voice, “Request” of Robert Franz was 
the artist’s best number. Mr. McLean’s 
voice is a robust one, but a trifle inflex- 
ible and, at moments, suggestive of 
harshness. . M. 


DESTINN IN BENEFIT 








Roderick White, Violinist, Assists Czech 
Dramatic Soprano 


Assisted by Roderick White, violinist 
and with Georges Lapeyre and Maurice 
Eisner doing duty as accompanist, Emmy 
Destinn, the celebrated Czech dramatic 
soprano, gave her first song program of 
this season at Carnegie Hall, the evening 
of Oct. 28. The concert was a benefit for 
the Workers’ Unity House, Inc. The so- 
prano’s program included “Ombra Mai 
Fu” from Handel’s “Xerxes,” an air from 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” two lul 
labies from Smetana’s “The _ Kiss,” 
Rachmaninoff’s wordless “Vocalise,” and 
songs by Schubert, Lotti, Duparc, Gole- 
stan, Botsford, Dyer-Bowling and Strick- 
land. Mr. White’s numbers included the 
Adagio and Finale from Bruch’s G Mino1 
Concerto and the Kreisler adaptation oi 
Schubert’s “Rosamund” ballad music. 





Second Recital by 
MISCHA VIOLIN 
Russian Violinist 
at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday Evening, November 19th 


Prices 50c. to $2.50 Plus 10% War Taga ! 
Now on Sale at Box Office 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Knabe Piano 








Attention Singers! 
Amateurs—Students—Professionals! 
The Membership List of the 


New York Madrigal Club 


(Women’s Voices) 


is open for new enrollments. Several pub- 
lic concerts will be given this winter. 
Registrations till Nov. 15, Tuesday even- 


ings at 9 o’clock. 
S327 Carnegie Hall 





New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

How many of your readers really ap- 
preciated your Fall Issue—I do not mean 
in the sense of its size, the enterprise 
shown, the many valuable articles, the 
large amount of information, and conse- 
quently the tremendous effort that must 
have been made by the large staff of ed- 


itors, writers, reporters and correspond- 
ents all over the United States and the 
world. What I particularly refer to is 
the proof it gives of the vast increase 
in our musical activities in the last 
decade or two. Twenty-five years ago, or 
even less, such a showing would have 
been impossible. It surely goes far to 
disprove the old cry that Americans are 
purely material, hunters for the dollar, 
and are indifferent to the cultural influ- 
ences, especially music and the arts. 

Few people, indeed, have any idea of 
the tremendous increase of the musical 
activities in New York City alone. They 
tell me that already there are over seven 
important musical events scheduled for 
each day of this season. Think what 
that must mean for our poor musical 
critics! Finck of the Post and Hender- 
son of the Herald have already, I be- 
lieve, thrown up their hands and stated 
that they propose to cover two or three 
events a day and let it go at that. This 
would mean that a good many of the 
notices which they did not write and 
which were written by assistants will be 
attributed to them, and if they are un- 
favorable they will have to carry the 
odium for the rest of their lives. 

As I have told you often before, the 
life of the musical critic on a great New 
York daily paper is so strenuous, so ex- 
acting, that when we consider, too, the 
conditions under which they work, when 
they have to rush their copy down to 
their papers by eleven at latest, so that 
rarely can they hear a_ performance 
through, do you wonder that they some- 
times get cross and take it out on some 
unfortunate débutante who has spent her 
last fifteen hundred dollars on an appear- 
ance and is anxiously waiting for the 
morning and evening papers on the fol- 
lowing day? 

On the whole, however, the criticism 
in the daily papers is very fair; some- 
times too kindly. Those who get the best 
of the situation are the early comers, 
when the critics are fresh from their 
vacations. It is heaven help those who 
trail in toward the end of the season, 
when the poor critics are tired, and 
ready to sacrifice the newcomers that 
have no particular talent to the gods of 
their disappointment and vengeance. 

* * * 

Before I leave the critics, who always 
furnish me with food for reflection, let 
me say that the necessity of writing just 
so many columns every week is a terrible 
strain on their vocabulary, so I watch 
for a new word or a new phrase which, 
the moment it is produced by one of them 
is immediately pounced upon by all the 
others with avidity. They have even 
appropriated from time to time a phrase 
f my own. 

I notice in one of the reviews of a re- 
cent concert by that charming and tal- 
nted young artist, Ottilie Schillig, that 

certain critic in writing of her said 
hat she had “communicative musician- 
hip.” 

This is certainly a new one on me, but 
t will no doubt appear from time to time 
n the criticisms of other concerts and 
ecitals. 


A leading critic in recording. Miss 








Schillig’s success brought up a _ point 
which deserves attention. It was to the 
effect that he did not think the young 
lady had correctly gauged the acoustics 
of the Town Hall, a new auditorium in 
New York, where she sang. 

Personally, I do not think the acous- 
tics in the Town Hall for a singer will 
ever be good for the simple reason that 
the hall is built in the form of a par- 
allelogram, which means it is much wider 
than it is deep. This is naturally bad 
for the voice, giving it, as in the vast 
Hippodrome, a peculiar quality as it 
strikes to the left and right of the singer. 

One of the precautions that every art- 
ist should take before appearing in any 
auditorium, if opportunity and time per- 
mit, is to go.to a place where he or she 
is to play or sing and taking a friend or 
two with him, get the acoustic, as I might 
call it. Have the friends stand in the 
back of the auditorium, in the parquet, 
in the dress circle, in the gallery if there 
is one, and then have the friends report, 
as the singer or player tries a few 
phrases. 

It is true, of course, that there is a 
great deal of difference in the acoustic 
of an auditorium when the house is emp- 
ty and when it is filled with people, but 
at any rate some idea of the acoustic 
may be obtained and the singer or player 
will be aided in judging of the volume 
of tone it is wise to produce. There are 
large auditoriums where a large volume 
of tone is not necessary. On the other 
hand, there are comparatively small au- 
ditoriums where, unless you use consid- 
erable tone volume, you are not heard by 
those of the audience who are at the 
back of the house. In shallow audito- 
riums such as the Town Hall, there is 
naturally a tendency of the sound waves 
to be reflected back before they have 
reached the extremes to right or left. 

Operatic artists know that the acous- 
tic varies greatly. Indeed, it is a mat- 
ter which has not yet been reduced to 
anything like a science. The best proof 
of this that I can give you is that in the 
Scala, the great opera house of Milan, 
the slightest nuance can be heard all 
over the house, so fine is the acoustic. 
Yet in another opera house in Italy, 
built as I have been told by the same 
architect, on the same plans, with sim- 
ilar material, the acoustic is not nearly 
as good. So you see we are still far from 
solving a very serious pxoblem. 

* * * 


The announcement has been made by 
Clarence H. Mackay, Chairman of the 
30ard of Directors of the Philharmonic 
Society, that the following gentlemen 
have been added to the new Philhar- 
monic board: Elihu Root, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Frederick A. Juilliard, 
Frank L. Polk and Charles H. Sabin. 
These gentlemen will co-operate with 
Henry E. Cooper, president of the Phil- 
harmonic; Arthur Curtiss James and 
Otto H. Kahn, vice-presidents; Charles 
Triller, treasurer; Alvin W. Krech, hon- 
orary secretary. 

This means, you know, a certain con- 
nection between the Philharmonic So- 
city, the National Symphony, which has 
been amalgamated with it, and the con- 
trolling interests of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, all of which is to en- 
large the field of the best music in New 
York City, to give a great music festival 
in the spring of each year, and to give 
concerts not only at Carnegie Hall and 
the Metropolitan Opera House but in the 
leading educational centers of the city, 
such as Columbia, the Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York and 
other public centers. Thus, there will be 
a greater Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. Mackay further announced that 
there will be an advisory board which 
will work with the executive board. 
Such an advisory board is needed for the 
simple reason that all the gentlemen 
named are bankers, business men, men 
of great wealth, of public spirit, but af- 
ter all, on the whole board of directors 
there is not a single musician. What 
would the bankers and business men 
think if a board to co-operate with them, 
to work out some of their financial prob- 
lems, was constituted only of musicians? 
They would promptly throw up their 
hands and insist that musicians are the 
least competent to handle dollars. Per- 
haps this is how the musicians will feel 
when they read the names of that won- 
derful list of millionaires who are to 
carry out the plans of the greater Phil- 
harmonic. 

a7 +. * 

Max Smith, commenting in the New 
York American on a recent recital in 
Carnegie Hall by the very talented and 
beautiful young singer, Luella Meluis, 
calls attention to the fact that she is an 
American, a native of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, has lived abroad for several years, 


where she studied with the noted Jean De 
Reszké. He then informs us that she is 
said to be a woman of Wealth, the wife of 
a Wall Street broker, a statement which 
he says is borne out by two strings of 
pearls. 

I will admit that this may testify to 
her wealth, but how does it prove that 
she is the wife of a Wall Street broker? 
Perhaps Max’s next statement will prove 
that, for he says that “her costume was 
aglitter with shimmering stenes; also 
apparently, the heels of her black satin 
slippers.” 

Max is right. This description, of the 
lady and her costume will attract more 
attention than any praise- he could have 
given her, though he does say later on in 
his article that she is a remarkable sing- 
er, that her intonation is impeccable, even 
in elaborately florid passages, though 
she suffers from a slight vibrato, but he 
thinks that that warms the human voice. 
He praises her French diction, yet he 
thinks that above high C her tone pro- 
duction lacks body. 

On the whole, a lovely criticism of a 
very charming and talented young Amer- 
ican singer, but as I said, that criticism 
will be remembered more for its descrip- 
tion of the jewelry and costume than for 
the way she sang her program. 

* * + 


Giovanni Martinelli has started out on 
a concert tour. It opened at Roanoke, 
Virginia. His assisting soloist was Rosa 
Powell, a young American in whom I 
am somewhat interested. Martinelli 
made, as usual, a tremendous success. 
The local press spoke of the débutante in 
high terms. 

The young lady is a Southerner, born 
in a little college town, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina. Her mother died when 
she was quite young and so she came to 
New York to study singing, where she 
finally found Maestro Salvatore Fucito, 
who was for the last five years Caruso’s 
coach in the operatic and concert work. 
With Fucito she stayed two years, study- 
ing patiently and conscientiously. She 
gives him all the credit for her recent 
successful début and for the opportunity 
to sing with Martinelli. 

It is an appropriate as well as a gra- 
cious thing for a fine artist like Marti- 
nelli, who has already won his way to the 
top, to take along a talented young Amer- 
ican girl and give her a show under the 
protection of his own talent and popular- 
ity. If more of the foreign singers would 
do this, it would be to their credit, as 
well as a tribute to their understanding 
of the situation as it is developing in this 
country with regard to the determina- 
tion of the American people to stand up 
for their own talent and give it recogni- 
tion, but on the merits. 

* + * 


Fortune Gallo and his San Carloites 
have come and gone and ended what I 
believe their most successful season in 
New York. The receipts, I understand, 
for the four weeks amounted to some- 
thing like $130,000, which was in excess 
of what the management expected, as 
this is not a very good year. However, 
there was not much profit, as the ex- 
penses were considerably over $100,000. 
The big night was when Generalissimo 
Diaz was the guest of the company. 

Opinions as to the value of these per- 
formances vary. Some that Gallo gave 
were of a high order. Others were not 
up to the mark, to be candid. But on 
the whole, the standard reached was 
very high considering that only popular 
prices were asked for these performances 
and also that Manager Gallo had no 
opportunity for the rehearsals that he 
should have had, for, owing to various 
legal complications that have been much 
aired in the press, the house did not 
get into his possession till the very morn- 
ing of the day on which he was to give 
his opening performance. That he did 
as well as he did is astonishing. 

There is one particular feature of the 
Gallo enterprise which deserves atten- 
tion, namely, the policy of giving new 
and talented singers an opportunity. 
This season particularly a number of 
American artists who might have had to 
wait for years for an opportunity were 
brought forth during the performances 
and nearly all made good. 

When Gallo left New York, he went 
with his company to Canada, and early 
in November he will have two weeks in 
3oston, then on the usual tour. 

One of the great obstacles to the suc- 
cessful conduct of such an enterprise as 
Mr. Gallo has is the tremendously heavy 
cost of transportation, not only of the 
company but of the scenery, the proper- 
ties and other impedimenta. Consider- 
ing that a traveling opera company is 
an asset to the railroads in more ways 

than one, that it brings people to town 
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From Off the Main Highways of the Vir- 
tuosi Comes Oscar Nicastro, the "Cellist. 
Though He Made His American Début by 
Way of Europe, He Is a Son of Uruguay, 
and Is Probably the Best Known Mausi- 
cian of That South American Republic, 
Though He Has a Rival in a Brother Who 


Has Attracted Note as a Conductor 





when otherwise they would not come, it 
might be well to give them a considerable 
reduction in the rates that are at present 
charged and which are almost prohibi- 


tive. 
* + * 


Anecdotes continue to be related con- 
cerning Caruso. One of the latest is to 
the effect that a friend, meeting him 
when he came off the stage’after the 
performance of “Pagliacci,” found tears 
coursing down his cheeks. When he com- 
mented upon this, Caruso said: “Yes, 
Enrico Caruso is an ass. He feels too 
much.” 

This brings up the old time discussion. 
Should the artist merely simulate feel- 
ing in a réle or should he feel the rdéle 
to such an extent as to be part of it? 
Much can be said on both sides of this 
question. I have known actors and 
singers who could simulate their emo- 
tions so thoroughly as to deceive even 
their own wives. Then I have known 
artists who felt intensely but yet could 
not express their feelings—the very sur- 
feit of emotion appeared to choke them. 

In the case of Caruso as in other simi- 
lar ones, I think it was that the rdéle 
he played brought up a flood of remi- 
niscence; reminiscence that was often 
sad as tears. I always thought that 
Caruso’s marvelous performance as 
Canio in “Paglacci” was largely due to 
the tragedy in his own life. We all 
know now of the mother of his boys leav- 
ing him when he sent her to London to 
get a divorce so that he might marry 
her and legitimatize the children, which 
you know he subsequently did. That 
shock left its mark. It went to his 
grave. So when Caruso, the clown, came 
off the stage in “Pagliacci,” after he had 
killed a faithless wife, and a tear ap- 
peared running down his cheek, it was 
not the art of the actor and artist. It was 
nature’s overflow of feeling which for a 
moment deprived the man of that self- 
control which otherwise he always ex- 
hibited. 


* * * 


The Walska, the beautiful Polish re- 
fugee, who came near breaking ‘up the 
Chicago Opera Association when Mari- 
nuzzi the conductor threw up his hands 
on her incapacity to sing Zaza, which 
she aspired to do with the assistance of 
Mr. McCormick, the angel of the com- 
pany, continues to furnish pages to the 
Sunday supplements of our daily papers. 

Charles Kingsley in the New York 
World describes her as a Helen of Troy 
who would be a Geraldine Farrar, or a 
bird of paradise who sets out to be a 
nightingale. Personally, I think she 
comes near to Kipling’s description, that 
the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male, judging by the matri- 
monial and other troubles which she has 
had and in which her latest capture, the 
multi-millionaire Cochran, is now en- 
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deavoring to struggle with the various 
lights of the legal profession in order 
to rescue his bedroom furniture. 

Kingsley in his story in the World re- 
calls the fact that while the lady’s suc- 
cesses in the matrimonial market have 
been conspicuous, she having been mar- 
ried three times, lost one husband by 
death or disappearance and another by 
death, the latter the celebrated neuro- 
logist, Dr. Joseph Fraenkel, she has 
miserably failed in her ambition to be 
an operatic artist. She made such a 
fiasco in Havana, where she sang Thais 
at the Teatro Nacional, as to cause a 
riot. She failed on the roof of the Cen- 
tury Theater here in New York with the 
French Opera Comique organization. 
The Shuberts tried to feature her in a 
Broadway musical comedy, which ended 
in a fiasco. William Thorner the teacher 
who is responsible, they say, for Galli- 
Curci, Rosa Ponselle and others, came 
near going crazy in an effort to teach 
the Walska how to sing. 

Now, says Kingsley, how did this mys- 
terious Polish refugee succeed in mak- 
ing such brilliant matches? She had no 
social sponsors in New York. In fact, 
she arrived in America equipped with 
no more than a few letters of introduc- 
tion and an outfit of costumes and 
jewels. She is beautiful, no doubt, finely 
formed. Kingsley tells us that when she 
arrived in New York, she came as a young 
widow to seek such consolation as might 
be found. She asserted that her dead 
husband was a Baron, to whom she had 
been married at the tender age of seven- 
teen and she claimed relationship with 
one of the royal families of Poland, 
though it has since been charged that 
instead of aristocratic connections, she 
was plain Hannah Puaoz, the daughter 
of obscure apd humble parents in Seildec. 


A talented young American girl who 
is studying very seriously with one of 
the best Italian teachers here in New 
York has written me a letter, which is 
the cause of my referring again to the 
Walska. In her letter, this young stu- 
dent, who I believe will make a sensa- 
tion when she appears in a year or two, 
deplores the situation. According to her, 
if you are not only beautiful but notori- 
ous, the press gives you an attention 
which they would not devote to you if 
you are only talented and endeavor to 
maintain your self-respect. So she puts 
the question to me whether it is neces- 
sary to live 4 la Walska in order to reach 
the pinnacle of fame in opera. 


Let me point out to the young lady, to 
begin with, that the Walska has evident- 
ly not only never reached the pinnacle 
of fame in opera, but she never reached 
even the lowest rungs of the ladder. Let 
me furthermore say that there are many 
notable instances of women succeeding 
in opera who lead fine lives, with hus- 
bands who are fine men, men of distinc- 
tion, men of education, not always of 
wealth. These singers are very happy 
and have children. However I will ad- 
mit the temptations are great. 


A good many of the women whose 
matrimonial experiments furnish mate- 
rial for all the news that’s fit to print 
would do so even if they had never as- 
pired to operatic fame. They are, most 
of them, either without feeling or so anx- 
ious to console the male that they are 
continually in trouble. 


* * *” 


Every now and then some musician 
of position whose last season was per- 
haps not very successful, comes to see 
me or writes me for advice. These musi- 
cians have received offers to go on the 
vaudeville stage and they want to know 
if I think such a departure would in- 
jure their reputations. 


My answer is that they should be glad 
and proud to earn such money, and 
furthermore that they would find among 
the audiences that go to a vaudeville 
performance a very fair and sometimes 
large proportion who know what good 
singing or good playing is. And then I 
might add that some of the finest artists 
have appeared on the vaudeville stage, 
including Calve, Bernhardt, Marguerite 
Sylva, Henri Scott, Nina Morgana, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Donalda, Fritzi Scheff, 
David Bispham, Vernon Stiles, Dorothy 
Jardon, Rosa Ponselle and Orville 
Harold. Some of these indeed graduated 
from the vaudeville stage to grand 
opera. As for the graduates from the 
vaudeville stage to the dramatic stage, 
I might say that the most celebrated 


comedian of his day, Henry E. Dixey, 
who maintained his popularity for a 
generation, graduated from the hind 
legs of a trick calf in a burlesque. 

* * 

The powers that be in Washington 
have considerable trouble just now, as 
we know, with the new revenue tax law, 
the tariff problem, the coming Congress 
for disarmament, but nothing, it seems, 
has worried them quite so much as the 
application of Captain Tauscher, hus- 
band of Mme. Gadski, for American 
citizenship. As one sweet lady of my 
acquaintance, the wife of a very wealthy 
man, who is noted for her staunch 
Americanism, said to me when she dis- 
cussed the matter: “Isn’t that the 
limit?” 

Tauscher, you may remember, was 
considered to be one of the Kaiser’s lead- 
ing spies in this country, when he was 
here for years as the representative of 
the great Krupp works in Germany. With 
Captains Boy-Ed and Von Papen, he was 
charged with instigating several bad 
acts of sabotage. When these German 
military and naval attachés were de- 
ported, he was sent back with them. 
They do say that the Department ot 
Justice holds an indictment for espionage 
over him. 

Tauscher always claimed that he was 
unjustly accused and insisted that the 
worst of his activities was selling muni- 
tions of war to the various generals who 
aspired to the Presidency in Mexico. 
You know it was charged that Tauscher 
was mixed up with the undertaking to 
blow up the Welland Canal in Canada, 


though on that charge, I believe, he was 
acquitted. 

At any rate, one must say of Hans 
that whatever his crimes of omission or 
commission may be, he has the courage 
of his convictions, that under existing 
circumstances in Germany, it is safer 
for him to be living as a citizen in this 
country than it is in his beloved Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles. 


* * * 


Every now and then, Dr. Frank Crane, 
one time Presbyterian minister, who 
philosophizes, anatomizes and scrutinizes 
the universe on the back page of the 
New York Globe daily, gets out a good 
one. 

Under the title of “The Brave Ameri- 
cans,” he told the story of one of the 
Legion who visited France this summer 
on an excursion. When the worthy doc- 
tor said to him: “You had a good cam- 
paign,” the doughboy replied that he 
had two. The first, it seems, was at 
Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood and in 
the Argonne. That was not so bad. But 
the second campaign, when he re- 
visited France with his comrades, he 
said, was terrible. 

It was not so much that he had to visit 
so many cities but that he had to listen, 
as he said, to 124 discourses, he had 
heard the civil and military bands play 
the “Marsellaise” 247 times, the ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner” 218 times, the “Sam- 
bre et Meuse” 133 times, the “Chant du 
Depart” 105 times, the “Girondins” 
twenty-eight times and “Madelon” more 
times than he could count. 


It was natural that he should hear 
“Madelon” more times than he could 
count, because that is the story of the 
young girl who told an American lad 
that his affection for her was a matter 
of indifference, as she had the entire 
army at her feet, from which she could 
choose. 

And then this soldier told that h 
had sat through thirty-two banquets 
where he ate turbot with caper saucc 
seventeen times; filet jardinier ninetee: 
times, poularde de Mans thirty-two time 
and had drunk sixty-eight different kind: 
of wine and forty-eight varieties o! 
strong liquors. 

He had looked at eighteen torchligh: 
processions; was present at twelve re 
views, including one of marines and om 
of policemen and had heard nine instru. 
mental and vocal concerts and had seer 
eight displays of fireworks. 

But the last experience was the best 
He had kissed 144 of France’s charming 
ladies, who were always so nice to Amer 
icans, but all the happiness was offse: 
by the speeches. Some of them he ha: 
found more terrible than Big Berthas 

However, the soldier has won the ad 
miration of the worthy Dr. Frank Crane. 
Why? Not because he has been throug! 
all this, but because he is ready to go 
through it again, says your 
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Lorenzo Camilieri Leads Liberty 
Chorus in Fine Work for Music 
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[Continued from page 4] 
traltos. Finally, a smooth and true en- 
semble of four parts is achieved. Piano, 
then forte, a passage is hummed, then 
sung to its appropriate words. 

The chorus’ first number was the ever- 
lovely “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes.” More ambitious numbers fol- 
lowed: “Creation’s Hymn” by Beethoven, 
and Bach’s “Break Forth, O Beauteous 
Heavenly Light.” These disclosed a fine 
volume of tone, much smoothness in per- 
formance, and a satisfying contrast of 
parts. A number for women’s voices by 
Cornelius, “A Tone,” sung on one note 
throughout, to a contrasted accompani- 
ment, revealed a pure and true ad- 
herence to pitch. 

Most spontaneous was the chorus’ per- 
formance of “Smile Again, My Bonnie 
Lassie,” by Nevin, where there was a 
notable balance and fullness of the four 
parts. Adam Geibel’s “Kentucky Babe” 
was given with verve. As a climax came 
a composition by A. C. Cesley, a member 
of the chorus. This, entitled “Songs of 
Melody,” was so well sung that the com- 
poser was compelled to acknowledge the 
applause. 

The part of the program contributed 
by Miss Deeks was marked by admirable 
characteristics. Purity and clarity of 
the middle tones was especially appar- 
ent, and diction was of that order which 
at once makes intelligible the spirit of 
the composition. Miss Deeks, who ap- 
peared by courtesy of R. E. Johnson, her 
manager, began her program with the 
“Lungi del Caro Bene” of Secchi. 

There followed the “Comment disaient- 
ils” of Liszt charmingly interpreted, and 
“No One Ever Knew” by Lowe. The 
singer’s best work was possibly in 
“Betrayal” by Cornelius, and Maley’s “In 
a Garden Wild.” Other numbers by 
Bantock and Liebling were given. Re- 
peated encores were demanded. Kath- 
erine Curran accompanied with a fine 
regard for subordination and effect in 
her playing. 

An invitation was extended to Miss 
Deeks at the close of the concert to be 
soloist at the chorus’ second concert in 
New York Town Hall. The first concert 
will be given on Dec. 8, at that place, with 
May Peterson, soprano, as soloist. 





Chorus Honored 


Announcement was also made by Mr. 
Camilieri of an invitation to the chorus 
to participate in the single official wel- 
come to Marshal Foch by the American 
Legion in the New York Hippodrome on 
Sunday, Nov. 20. It was announced that 
in the future two well-known singing 
organizations, the Mamaroneck Choral 
Society and the Rye Choral Club will 
join with the chorus in rehearsals and 
concerts. 

The story chorus is closely 


of the 








Me he 
Clara Deeks, Soprano, Soloist at the People’s 
Liberty Chorus Concert on Oct. 27 


linked with the career of its conductor in 
America. Mr. Camilieri was born on 
the Island of Corfu and his early life 
was spent in Italy, where he was gradu- 
ated from the Royal Conservatory at 
Naples. He has composed a number of 
choral works, and has conducted in both 
opera and concert in European and in 
South American capitals. Coming to 
America prior to 1914, he volunteered at 
the entrance of this country into the war 
to conduct community singing under the 
auspices of the Red Cross Society. 

The People’s Chorus grew from this 
beginning, surviving the period of con- 
flict. Sponsored by Brooks Leavitt, who 
was present on this occasion, and to 
whom Mr. Camilieri acknowledged his 
indebtedness in a tribute, the organi- 
zation has grown steadily. Isabel Low- 
den is secretary of the organization. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke is honorary chair- 
man. Among the patrons of the chorus 
have been General Coleman Du Pont, 
Charles H. Sabin, Eugene Van Rensselaer 
Thayer, Daniel Gregory Mason, and 
numerous organizations such as the Red 
Cross and the National League for 
Women’s Service. 

The future of the People’s Liberty 
Chorus promises to be even more gratify- 
ing than its past. A notable organi- 
zation, in its opportunities for service, 
for fusing more closely the life of a 
people to its ideals, and for voicing 
through art the demand for the “better 
life,” it is certain to go far. 

On the stage was a large portrait of 
Theodore Roosevelt, draped with the 
American flag, to commemorate the birth- 


day of the great patriot and statesman. 
In his honor all the members of the 


chorus wore the national colors. 
Among the many notable people pres- 
ent was the veteran Ovide Musin, the 
world-renowned Belgian violinist, who, 
as he went out, expressed the genera! 
sentiment: “A fine chorus with a mag- 
netic conductor; a wonderful address by 
Mr. Freund; a most enjoyable and in- 
spiring evening!” R. M. KNERR. 





People’s Liberty Chorus to Participate 
in Reception to Foch 


At the reception to Marshal Foch to 
be held at the Hippodrome on Nov. 20, 
the chief participating musical force wil! 
be the People’s Liberty Chorus, L. Cami- 
lieri, conductor. In inviting ‘the chorus 
to participate, the committee in charge 
of the reception, wrote “‘We appreciate 
the splendid patriotic work that you and 
your associates have done during the past 
five years, and feel that it is only fitting 
that on this occasion, which is in a sense 
a grand finale, the People’s Liberty 
Chorus should have a prominent part in 
the reception to our allied Commander- 
in-Chief.” 


HEAR LOS ANGELES FORCES 








Conducted by Rothwell, Sunday Series 
Begins—Soloists in Program 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 31.—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Walter 
Henry Rothwell, played at its first Sun- 
day concert to nearly 2000 persons, and 
had a fine reception, in an excellent pro- 
gram. Leta Johnstone, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared successfully as soloist. 

The union orchestras being out of the 
theaters here, the program at Grauman’s 
on Sunday morning was given by Olga 
Steeb, Estelle Dreyfus and Basil Ruys- 
dael, with piano accompaniment. Grau- 
man’s Sunday concerts generally have 
an orchestra of sixty, playing sym- 
phony programs. W. F. G. 





New Warner Suite to Have First Per- 
formance by London Quartet 


A “fairy” suite by H. Waldo Warner, 
winner of the Coolidge Prize for 192', 


will have its first performance at the 
concert to be given by the London String 
Quartet in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 5. The composition is « 
titled “The Pixy-Ring,” and comprises 
five movements. These bear the subtitles 
“Moonbeams,” an Andantino; “To: 
stools,” Moderato e Grotesco; “Tinkling 
Blue-Bells,” Andante ma non Trop} 
“Pixy-Laden,” Andante con Moto, : 
“The Ring Dance,” Allegro molto Viva 
Included in the program are also 1 
Brahms Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, > 
2, and the Schubert Quartet in D Min 





Mishel Piastro, violinist, will le: 
shortly for a brief tour of the Sot 
and Middle West. A number of his 
pearances on this tour will be as sol 
with Richard Strauss. 
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Bok Sees Philadelphia Forum as Great Cultural Force 
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Editor and Publicist Becomes Prime Moving Spirit tn Big Civic 
Enterprise—Academy of Music Acquired by Corporation 
—Traditions of Celebrated Hall to Be Closely Guarded 
and Full List of Attractions Will Be Presented During 
the Season—Public-Spirited Citizens Back President in 
Comprehensive Movement to Bring Notable Artists, 
Speakers and Organizations Before the People—“Service” 
we at st on 9 in a Wide- tcl Platform 


MALEATE till 


Mm mT NNNU10000000000 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29 


Nomxe te less than the comprehensive centralization of Philadelphia’s 


cultural, artistic, 


literary, educational and musical resources is con- 


templated by the Philadelphia Forum, which is this fall opening its inaugural 
year after many months of quiet preparation and skilled planning. 

“The aim of the Philadelphia Forum is to be the center of everything 
worth while in Philadelphia’s intellectual and cultural life, its purpose is 
to offer opportunity to the people, within easily met expense and unexacting 
demands on time; opportunities to learn, understand and appreciate what 


is best in life.” 

This ideal was set forth in a lucid and 
inspiring interview, by Edward Bok, 
who might very well be said to be the 
foundational base and the prime moving 
force of a great civic enterprise which is 
passing from altruistic conception to 
practical accomplishment without dally- 
ing for any fumbling experimentation. 

Mr. Bok is president of the Academy 
of Music Corporation, vice-chairman of 
the Philadelphia Forum, and a member 
of the governing directorate of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, among a multitude of 
other offices and memberships in com- 
mittees and movements for the welfare 
of the city of his adoption. His public- 
spirited zeal brought him into these move- 
ments for municipal welfare, drawing 
him from his well earned leisure after a 
long career as a successful magazine 
editor. About a year ago he retired after 
three decades of service as editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

He immediately plunged into really re- 
markable activities in the big scheme for 
co-ordinating the civic and cultural 
potentialities of Philadelphia into a force 
that is bound to have an immense in- 
fluence on local life; that is certain to be 
watched closely by other cities and towns 
as a model for emulation. Mr. Bok’s 
many social and business connections 
and his long association with writers, 
artists, journalists and musicians made 
him a tower of strength. Then his per- 
sonality and prestige gathered a body 
of colleagues representative of success- 
ful business, social, professional and 
financial circles of the city. 

Out of this has grown the Philadelphia 
Forum. Its numerous and varied enter- 
prises will be housed in the historic old 
Academy of Music, which Mr. Bok, with 
the help of public-spirited associates, 
rescued from motion pictures and the 
commercialized theater last year. For- 
mation of the Academy of Music Corpo- 
ration, of which he is president, provided 
a company to lease the house, which since 
1857 has been a center of Philadelphia’s 
intellectual and artistic activities, and 
thwarted amusement managers who were 
bidding up the price on a new lease, 
which would have meant the eviction of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the opera, 
the Choral Society, the Orpheus and 
Fortnightly Clubs and many other in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Bok and his associates realized at 
once that, important as were the institu- 
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tions already at home in the Academy, 
the building was not doing its full duty. 
They realized too that there was a large 
public eager to have a chance for in- 
forming and lifting their minds and 
spirits through intellectual and artistic 
pursuits. It was felt that the Academy, 
to fulfill its function wholly, should be 
open every day and most of every day. 
Hence the University Extension Society, 
the City Club, the Civic Club and the 
Academy of Music Corporation planned 
the consolidation of their numerous 
activities under the name of the Phila- 
delphia Forum. But let Mr. Bok tell 
about it. 

“People want the best and. most beau- 
tiful in life,” he stated as a fundamental. 
“But there are so many enterprises to 
take the attention that there should be 
sifting and evaluation to bring before 
the interested public what is best and 
most beautiful. This the Forum will 
do and in an organized way.” 

A concrete extension of this worthy 
aim is given in the “Explanation” in the 
Philadelphia Forum Magazine, the first 
handsome issue of which is just off the 
press. It is intended as the “propa- 
ganda” and “intelligence” branches of 
the Forum, and will go free to members, 
but it will be available to outside sub- 
scribers, also. 

The Forum is set forth as “an amplifi- 
cation of the University Extension idea 
adapted to the modern conception of a 
Forum. It seeks to present a _ well- 
rounded program of the civic interests 
that have become so vital, coupled with 
those other factors in life that go for the 
making of a more wholesome human 
contact. It will constantly keep in mind 
that good citizenship rests on a basis 
of truest human relations.” 

“Under the old system,” Mr. Bok con- 
tends, “people who were interested had 
only haphazard ways of keeping in 
touch with the best and the most beauti- 
ful. Even if they wanted to, the conflicts 
of time and the pressure of expense 
would have precluded participation in 
many interesting musical and other 
events. The Forum will have affairs so 
scheduled that time can be utilized to 
the utmost advantage and an individual’s 
participation can be planned long in 
advance. 
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Lamp to Burn for Ali 


“Also important is the fact that 
no individual need be barred from the 
table of art, music and knowledge 
on account of the expense. There will be 
seventy-five separate events, in the 
Forum series. 

“And think of it,” Mr. Bok empha- 
sized, “a season ticket costs ten dollars! 
Just divide and you will find how little 
it costs to hear Sothern and Marlowe in 
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Shakespearean recitals, Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge in interpretations of 
public issues, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in its popular supplementary pro- 
grams, Walter Damrosch in musical lec- 
tures, The Bach Choir from Bethlehem, 
Irvin S. Cobb in typical humor, William 
Lyon Phelps, Lampson professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Yale, on the Bible, and 
other speakers and organizations of 
equal distinction and reputation. 

“Certainly all those who are to appear 
under Forum auspices are worthy of the 
traditions of the Academy. And it must 
be remembered that nearly every presi- 
dent of the United States has spoken 
from its stage since Franklin Pierce laid 
the cornerstone. All the great lyceum 
speakers of a bygone era have thundered 
their messages from its platform. Its 
boards have been trodden by all the great 
musicians, vocal or instrumental, for 
generations. Great public meetings, 
political, philanthropic, Philadelphia’s 
classic and celebrated balls and social 
functions, are among the events that the 
Academy has housed. All the great or- 
chestras have played here—the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and its predecessors, 
the Boston Symphony for more than 
thirty years, the Philharmonic and Dam- 
rosch forces from New York. The Met- 
ropolitan and Chicago opera companies 
of the modern organizations, and all the 
old time operatic troupes have sung in 
the main auditorium of the Academy, 
the acoustics of which are international- 
ly noted. 

“In addition to the main auditorium 
seating approximately 3000, we have also 
the Foyer, which has been well called 
‘beautiful to the eye and satisfying to 
the ear.’ This room, once used as a 
promenade or place of social resort, for 
many years was out of use. It has been 
beautifully renovated and is now ideal 
for smaller events and those that de- 
mand an intimate atmosphere. It seats 
533 persons and has its own system of 
ventilation, its own entrancé and many 
other features including a wonderfully 
fine dancing floor. Since its opening late 
last season it has become a favorite 
place for recitals. Many of the most 
important dances of the social season 
will be held in the Foyer. It is also 
equipped for banquets and formal lunch- 
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eons and has been so used, by the After- 
the-Opera Supper Club. The Foyer can 
be used simultaneously with the main 
auditorium, as the walls of both are 
sound-proof, as demonstration has shown. 


Interests of Founders Purely Civic 


“This is the building that the Academy 
of Music Corporation has made possible 
as a community center of culture in 
Philadelphia,” Mr. Bok said in tribute to 
his associates in the enterprise. “Thirty 
public-spirited men have made it possible, 
through their interest and their financial 
subscriptions. Their purpose is purely 
civic—they are not out to make money. 
But they will try to prove to the country 
that a building dedicated to the public 
can yet be made self-sustaining. 

“Just to show the possibilities of the 
Academy with its two halls, and its 
open-all-day policy, there are some days 
on our schedule for the season just start- 
ing that will have seven events. Literal- 
lv hundreds of events are already dated. 
Hitherto the Academy has not been 
opened on Sundays, but this year it will 
be used for the largest Bible class in the 
world in the afternoons. The Ethical 
Culture Society will hold its Sunday 
morning meetings in it. There will be 
appropriate events for the Sabbath at 
which such men as William Jennings 
Bryan, Postmaster-General Will J. Hays, 
and Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 
will participate. On some Sunday eve- 
nings there will be the highest class of 
symphonic music, for the membership 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

“We have our own press department, 
headed by a competent newspaper man, 

[Continued on page 16] 
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Raiman “Parsifal’ Shakes Glass 


Lance in Reformed Scenic Versio 
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UISBURG, Oct. 25.—Wagner’s “Par- 

sifal,”’ so far as its scenic require- 
ments are concerned, represents a prob- 
lem which has not always been satis- 
factorily solved on the operatic stage. A 
new development of “Parsifal,” in so far 
as the scenic element is in question, has 
recently been experimentally tried out on 
the stage of the Duisburg Theater, and 
has not proven to be a success. Dr. S. 
Schmitt, under whose direction the sacred 
music drama was produced, has her- 
alded the production as one which would 
inaugurate a reform in Wagner perform- 
ance, and stand for an effort to do with- 
out a scenic naturalism which should no 
longer be practised. 


“Parsifal” From Viewpoint of Play 


The underlying idea of his reform 
was, so it seems, to lend new dramatic 
life to opera performance in general, by 
presenting opera from the standpoint of 
the drama itself. Yet, as is usually the 
case when the operatic stage is to be im- 
proved by the introduction of a principle 
of style foreign to its nature, there was 
no improvement. The scenic develop- 
ment of “Parsifal” was carried out with 
little regard for the music, with the re- 
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sult that very often something entirely 
different was taking place on the stage 
than what was described by Wagner’s 
music as played by the orchestra. And 
the orchestra, too, was held down to the 
softer, more delicate legendary tone 
which controlled the stage, and avoided 
dramatic vigor as well as all serious 
contrast and conflict. So Wagner’s 
great drama of humanity was made bour- 
geois, and the rationalistic bareness and 
poverty of the Scene of the Grail were 
also entirely in keeping with this bour- 
geois spirit. The “scenic pictures,” the 
work of Johannes Schréder of Hamburg, 
intentionally went out of the way of 
anything which might be construed as 
being “operatic,” and hence were not 
very strong in mood or expression. On 
the other hand, strange to say, Parsifal 
was allowed to wield a lance of glass, 
illuminated by electric light bulbs. Sofie 
Wolf, a singer with a fine voice and gen- 
uine dramatic ability, was easily the out- 
standing member of the cast in the réle 
of Kundry. Paul Drach conducted. A 
subsequent performance of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” in which the lyric and 
terpsichorean values were given special 
prominence, was decidedly more success- 
ful than this “reformed” version of 
‘“Parsifal.” 





W ords May Disappear 
from Song, Says 
Ernest Newman 
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ONDON, Oct. 24.—Chaliapine’s recent 

concerts have led Ernest Newman to 
make some interesting reflections anent 
the voice as an instrument. According 
to him, the audiences, listening to the 
Russian singer, if deeply moved, as they 
were, by songs in a language of which 
they did not understand a word, were 
moved by the expressive use of the voice 
merely as an instrument. The audience 
listens to Chaliapine exactly as it lis- 
tens to a symphonic poem. The Eng- 
lish synopsis of the Russian words gives 
the broad clue to the meaning of the 
music, just as the program note of the 
symphonic noem does the one 
performance is as truly an instrumental 
one as the other, the only difference is 
that in the one case the instrument is 
the human voice. 

Chaliapine plays upon his voice as 
Kreisler plays upon his violin or Casals 
upon his ’cello. He can even do what 
the great instrumentalists can do—make 
poor music seem beautiful for the mo- 
ment by beauty of tone and magic of 
phrasing. Now, if a great singer can 
use his voice purely as an instrument in 
so wonderful a way, why have words at 
all? Why cannot the full art, which 
Arthur Bliss and one or two other re- 
cent composers have foreshadowed, come 
into being an art in which the voice is 
not used to enunciate words, but to sup- 
ply the singer with vocables? The art 
can probably go further than this, how- 
ever. Even vocables would not be nec- 
essary to a singer who could modulate his 
tones as a violinist or ’cellist can. Think 
what such an advance in vocal art might 
make possible! The whole difficulty of 
translation would vanish. 

With the new art Ernest Newman 
forecasts, he declares that the difficulty 
of international opera would vanish. A 
Chaliapine is operatically useless to us 
in England, because he cannot sing in 
English. A Russian violinist, however, 
can play Russian music in an English or- 
chestra. Why should not a Chaliapine 
have an opera to sing in, in which his 
part would be the vocal equivalent of 
that of an orchestra player? .. . 

So far as we who listen to Chaliapine 
without understanding his language are 
concerned, the words are to the music 
no more than the program is to the sym- 
phonic poem. Some day it will be pos- 
sible for composers to compass the same 
range of expression in a voice used 
purely as an instrument, as they now 
ean in a violin or a ’cello used purely 


as an instrument. But they need not 
hope to do so until singers in general 
can sing as well as instrumentalists in 
general can play their instruments. 





Lord Berners, the British composer, is 
the ninth peer of his line, a bachelor, 
and a pupil of Stravinsky. 


The Prague police carry receipts for 
the statutory fines, and have them cashed 
on the spot by citizens caught singing 
or playing musical instruments in the 
street. 


According to H. G. Wells, the history 
of the world can be outlined without ref- 
ence to music. 


Vienna Bruckner Tablet Unveiled 


VIENNA, Oct. 25.—The memorial tab- 
let affixed to the Belvedere, the house in 
which Anton Bruckner died, was un- 
veiled here this month, with imposing 
musical exercises, including playing of 
the mortuary music from the composer’s 
Seventh Symphony Adagio, by members 
of the Vienna Symphony, conducted by 
Ferdinand Lowe; and the singing of 
Bruckner’s choral, “Germanenzug,” pre- 
sented by the “Ghibelline”’ Chorus and 
the. Vienna Symphony, conducted by 
Franz Pawlikowsky. Wolfgang Mad- 
jera’s “Ode on Bruckner’s Death,” writ- 
ten in 1869, was recited by Franz 
Hobling of the Burgtheater. 





Shakespeare to Humperdinck Music 


FRANKFURT, Oct. 23.—The Neue Thea- 
ter here has presented with great suc- 
cess Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 
with the incidental and scenic music com- 
posed for it by the late Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck. In the choice of the casket, 
the lovers call music to their aid—sung 
by Holde, behind the scenes—in a mel- 
ody of great lyric beauty, and in general 
Humperdinck’s music lends a heightened 
charm to the Shakesperean verses, and 
underlines incident and mood with tonal 
effect. 





Propaganda for French Musical Genius 


WIESBADEN, Oct. 24.—A propaganda 
pamphlet entitled “Der Franzésische 
Genius” (“French Genius’) written by 
Gaston Ragéot in German, and devoted 
to a powerful and bitter attack on Ger- 
man culture in general and German mu- 
sic in particular, is being circulated in an 
edition of more than 500,000 copies in 
Germany, according to recent reports. 





A Layman’s View of Mahler 


BERLIN, Oct. 24.—Herman Bahr, the 
well-known Austrian dramatist, has just 
published a book of essays under the 
title of “Summula” in this city, one of 


Otto Keck’s “Village Musicians” 
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and Spontaneous Examples, and a Little Musical Document of Real Human Value 





Supreme Pontiff Writes Letter 


OME, Oct. 22.—In connection with 
the ceremonies attending the unveil- 
ing of the new monument to Pier Luigi 
da Palestrina, this month, in the town 
from which he takes his name, the Pope 
had indited a letter to Cardinal Van- 


nutelli, delegated to represent him on the 
occasion, in which he stressed the stim- 
ulating influence of such celebrations, not 
only with regard to the cultivation of 
classic music, but also because of their 
religious influence, art and faith never 
having been united more perfectly than 
in the works of Palestrina. The monu- 
ment by the famous sculptor, Arnaldo 
Zocchi, was unveiled in the presence of 
the Under Secretary of Fine Arts, rep- 
resenting the King of Italy, the Syndic of 
Rome, and delegates of Italian and for- 
eign musical institutions. 


Pontiff Indorses “Motu Proprio” 


Pope Benedict XV, after announcing in 
his letter that he had taken pleasure in 
contributing to the cost of the monu- 
ment in question says: “The interest 
which we take in this celebration should 
help to increase that fervor of musical 
restoration which, felicitously inaugur- 
ated by our predecessor, has continued 
to diffuse itself and grow more intense 
throughout all Catholic lands. We do 
not wish, that with the passing of the 
years, time weaken that which a wise 


Lauding the Work of Palestrina 


pontiff established by his ‘Motu proprio’ 
of Nov. 22, 1903; but it is our desire that 
it remain in full vigor as a law, espe- 
cially as regards classic polyphony, which 
reaches the maximum of its perfection, 
so far as the Roman school is concerned, 
in the works of Pier Luigi da Pales- 
trina.” 
Palestrina’s Successor 

VELLETRI, Oct. 23.—While Palestrina 
has been celebrating the unveiling of the 
monument dedicated to its greatest son, 
Pier Luigi, the prince of music, Vel- 
letri—three years from now—will cele- 
brate the tercentenary of the death of 
Palestrina’s successor as conductor and 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s Chapel in 
Rome, Ruggero Giovanelli. Giovanelli 
counts among the great masters who, in 
the shadow of Palestrina, led back sacred 
music to its fonts of primal purity. The 
exact date of Giovanelli’s birth is un- 
known but he is supposed to have seen 
the light of day in the year 1560. Until 
recently the date of his death was also 
undetermined, but researches have estab- 
lished it as taking place on March 8, 
1625. Velletri has named one of its 
streets after Ruggero Giovanelli, and, 
considering that it is a city with a flour- 
ishing Philharmonic Academy, a com- 
munal music school, and an orchestra 
which is first class, should be able to do 
justice to its illustrious son when the date 
of the tercentenary celebration arrives. 





the essays having for its theme the sub- 
ject of “Austrian Music,” and being in- 
teresting as presenting a critical appre- 
ciation, from the layman’s point of view, 
of the work of Gustav Mahler, Hugo 
Wolf and Anton Bruckner. 


Constantinople Becomes Musical City 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 19.—Despite 
foreign occupation, trade decline, and 
overpopulation, Constantinople is more 
musical nowadays than it was before the 
war. Many Russian artists and musi- 
cians, under the guidance of Professor 
Sergei Bortkiewicz, have united to give 
orchestral concerts and chamber music 
recitals, and musical instruction as well. 
Professor Bortkiewicz himself recently 
played Schumann for the first time in 
public in Constantinople, at a recital de- 
voted to Beethoven, Chopin and other 
composers. Ten orchestral concerts were 
given during the last season, and, thanks 
to the efforts of the pianist Michael Bar- 
jansky, and the support of a Greek-Ar- 
menian Committee, a conservatoire has 


been opened which offers some of the 
Russian refugees support, by engaging 
them as teachers. The fees paid by the 
students are assigned to the instructors 
without any deduction. 


New Works by English Composers 

LONDON, Oct. 24.—Compositions by 
English musicians of prominence which 
have been completed recently include 
Lord Berner’s opera, “La Carosse du 
Saint Sacrament,” after Prosper Meri- 
mée’s story; Eugene Goossen’s ballet, 
“L,’Ecole en Crinoline”’; and Arthur, Bliss 
new orchestral fantasy, “Melée Fantas- 
tique,” written for production at the 
Queen’s Hall “Proms.” Incidentally, 
Goossens’ “Philomel” will be sung for the 
first time in Amsterdam, and then in 
Vienna, by Dorothy Moulton. 


Mattia Battistini, the Italian baritone, 
has been ennobled by the Italian govern- 
ment, as a Knight of Malta. 
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An Orchestral “Perfume,” Kubelik, Euripides 
and Varied Kecitals Entertain Musical London 
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NDON, Oct. 25.—One of aa recent 
Promenade Concerts introduced two 
novelties, the first a new violin concerto 
by G. O’Connor, whose music—played by 
Godfrey Ludlow—seemed somewhat dis- 
jointed and mixed as to style, while the 


thematic material was in no wise espe- 
cially arresting in character. The in- 
strumentation was crude and, as the or- 
chestra did not play it well, appeared 
even worse than it was. Godfrey Lud- 
low played the solo part in an easy and 
flowing manner, 


A Whiff of Saharan Oases 


More important, at any rate more pre- 
tentious, was Francesco Santoliquido’s 
symphonic sketch, “Il Profumo delle Oasi 

Sahariane,” in which the composer has 
introduced genuing Arabian melodies, 
blending them with an occidental scheme 
of harmonization productive of a quaint- 
ness not unpleasing, but tending to the 
monotonous owing to a seeming lack of 
definite purpose on the composer’s part. 
The instrumentation was strong and 
limned with a sure hand, as well as hap- 
pily varied, yet not in sufficient measure 
to do away with the monotony already 
alluded to. It is a question, however, 
whether the work deserves the severe 
censure passed by Ernest Newman, who 
declares that it is a mere piece of pre- 
tentious pseudo-Orientalism of the type 
which young Italy may regard as an ad- 
vance on Puccinism, but of which Lon- 
doners are very weary. At the recent 
fine opening concert of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra season no novelties were pre- 
sented, but there were admirable per- 
formances of a Handel “Concerto Grosso 
in B Minor,” Scriabine’s early Symphony, 
No. 2, in C Minor, Ravel’s “La Valse,” 
and four movements from Gustav Holst’s 
suite, “The Planets.” Only superlatives 
would do justice to Cortot’s playing of 
the Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto in F. 


Kubelik Returns 


Kubelik’s first recital in Albert Hall, 
on his present visit to England, served 
to show that his bias is still for the bril- 
liant music of the virtuoso. If the short, 
love-sick and plaintive Romance by 
Svendsen was, from a musical point of 
view, the most completely satisfactory 
item on his program, one of his other 
numbers disclosed the fact that he has 
new ambitions, for he opened the recital 
with his own Concerto in D, for violin 
and orchestra. The work suggests, mu- 
sically, a double individuality, in which 
the technician of the violin predominates, 
and was very well played, and heartily 
applauded. In the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria,” where the piano did not 
overshadow the soloist,’as the orchestra 
had done, his tone was pure and silky, his 
octaves well in tune and finished, his 
bowing easy and effective. The twenty- 
fourth Paganini Capriccio, and_ the 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou,” Kube- 
lik played with all the mastery and self- 
assurance of the old days. Though his 
playing has gained in human quality, he 
still remains a great technician, and to 
many is still the grammarian and not 
the poet of the violin. Praise is due 
Askar Nedbal, who conducted two or- 
chestral pieces, and the accompaniment 
to the great Bohemian virtuoso’s con- 
certo. 


Choruses Difficult in Greek Play 


It is the choric songs which make it 
difficult to stage a Greek play like Euri- 
pides’ “Bacchae,”’ which was recently 
done at the London University College, 
and to make.it convincing. In the “Tro- 
jan Women” revivals; in this year’s per- 
formances of the Orestean trilogy at 
Cambridge; and in the London Univer- 
sity College performances the problem 
s attacked in different ways. The best 
choral effects were obtained at Cam- 
bridge, where the choruses consisted en- 

irely of men. In the “Bacchae” the 
chorie songs are presented by a chorus 
of women, but without making a convinc- 
ing impression. To be a Bacchante one 

supposed mad with divine fire, but, 
as a matter of fact, to put it coarsely, one 
drunk. These Maenads and Bac- 
chantes were most discreet and well-be- 
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adil; “Their attitude might be dieiead 
up in the bibulous charwoman’s immortal 
words: 
never; always the lady.” Two dancers in 
leopard skins strove to dispel this air of 
gentility, but, even so, the proceedings 
did not chime well with the decidedly un- 
restrained nature of the choric songs. 


Kousnezoff Sings at Gaiety 


Some recitals are claiming increasing 
attention. The famous Russian prima 
donna and dancer, Marie Kousnezoff, is 
appearing at the Gaiety, and not in re- 
cital, yet she sings there, in a specially 


“Drunk I may be, but disorderly 
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prennnies scena, ie aria of The aeaia of 
Schemakan, from  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or,” an aria from “Traviata,” 
and a French ballad, with all her ancient 
vocal brilliancy, clarity and flexibility of 
voice, and with great success. Two re- 
citals of songs by modern English com- 
posers mark an interesting departure at 
the beginning of the season. John 
Coates selected a number of British com- 
posers for his recent recital. Steuart 
Wilson chose John Ireland, R. O. Morris 
and Vaughan Williams. The Ireland 
songs were settings of six poems from 
“The Shropshire Lad,” but the question 





Naples Hisses Futurist Opera 
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Marinetti, Prophet of Musical Futurism 
Latter’s Newly Invented Orchestral 


(Left), with Luigi Russolo 
“Bruiteur,” 


© Kadel and Herbert 


(Right), and the 


Noisemaking Instrument, Which 


Helped Bring About the Downfall of Marinetti’s Opera “Surprise” 


APLES Musical futurism 

has received a «tre blow in the ab- 
solute failure of “Surprise,” Marinetti’s 
first venture into futurist and tactilate 
opera, produced in Naples. The theater 
was so crowded that every box contained 
from twenty to thirty people. A con- 
tinuous uproar marked the performance, 
the only members of the cast who were 
not hissed and hooted being the dancers. 
A lecture on “Tactilism” by the composer 
was received in chilling silence, and the 
representation ended in tumult. 

The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a new cacophonic offspring of the 
inventive genius of Luigi Russolo, a 
wooden box whose handles and levers, 
properly manipulated, call forth sounds 
of hideous and ghastly poignancy and 
power. Its use at the Naples per- 
formance of “Surprise” no doubt aided 
in the fiasco of the work. This Italian 





futuristic failure follows that of the 
Marinetti “Bruiteur” concert at the Paris 
Champs-Elysées, some months ago. 





At the performance of the Marinetti 
“Surprise Theater,” as it is called, in 
Rome, after a few measures by the or- 
chestra, which played in the ground- 
floor boxes, directed by a conductor from 
a box across the hall, the tableaux which 
comprise the “opera” were greeted by 
such a deluge of tomatoes, potatoes and 
apples, that the artists had to leave the 
stage. The artists retaliated by pelting 
the audience with vegetables in turn, and 
Marinetti brought the performance to an 
end. Military police had to intervene to 
save the composer and his friends from 
injury. At the second and last Roman 
performance, which was relatively calm, 
troops stationed at the entrance refused 
admission to all who looked as though 
they might raise a disturbance. 





Warsaw Outstrips Lemberg Musically 


LEMBERG, Oct. 26.—In this city, which 
once enjoyed the reputation of being 
“the most musical city of Poland,” musi- 
cal conditions are far from satisfactory. 
During the season past not a single nov- 
elty was produced at the Stadttheater, 


which has to stage drama and operetta 
as well as opera. Polish marks tempted 
few foreign artists to concertize here, 
and no impresario could pay the foreign 
valutas, though some pianists, among 
them Egon Petri and Stefan Askenase; 
singers, including Eva Didur and Bertha 


Crawford, and of the violinists Telmanyi 
and Kochanski, found their way to the 
city. A “Jewish Musical Union” has re- 
cently been formed, to popularize Jewish 
folk-music and good music in general, 
by means of a symphonic orchestra, but 
the “Polish Musical Union’s” symphonic 
concerts offered little of interest. War- 
saw, Cracow and Posen have thrust 
Lemberg into the background as a musi- 
cal town, and this is mainly in conse- 
quence of the indolence of the influential 
circles, who would rather rent Lem- 
berg’s one concert-hall (that of the “Po- 
lish Musical Union’) out to a moving 
picture enterprise than for concerts. 





may be asked whether the no-more-cake- 
and the sound of the harmonies or the 
thinness of the material quite do jus- 
tice to the pithiest and manliest verse 
this generation has heard. The Morris 
songs showed feeling and refinement of 
expression, one sham-Elizabethan one, 
“Follow Your Saint,” madrigal style 
with twentieth century blood in its veins, 
was charming. One of the best of the 
Williams songs was the Chaucer ‘“Roun- 
del,” with string trio accompaniment. 


Dutch Contralto Heard Again 


Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, was 
given a warm welcome on her return to 
London in a recital at Wigmore Hall. 
She sang Schubert and Brahms, though 
the Brahms songs suffered by her readi- 
ness to sacrifice the essential rhythm to 
every whim of expression. Interesting 
were two Dutch children’s songs by 
Catherina von Rennes, a Javanese Lul- 
laby and two charming Malay songs by 
Constant van de Wall. One critic de- 
clares that “some well groomed, smooth- 
faced American songs at the beginning 
seemed waste of the singer’s powers and 
of the audience’s time.” Elizabeth 
Nichol’s song recital at Aeolian Hall, 
showed the singer at her best in Ban- 
tock’s new and very charming “Moon 
Maiden’s Song,” whose calm and frigid 
sentiment was rendered in a tone as 
clear, and as cold as crystal. One of 
Roland Hayes’ recent recitals has brought 
forward the suggestion that it would be 
an advantage to have a small Negro choir 
on the stage to sing the refrains of his 
“spirituals.” 

Chamber Music Concerts 


At the Chelsea Town Hall the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet have presented 
Hugo Wolf’s rarely heard Quartet in D 
Minor, Beethoven’s in E Minor, and 
Josef Holbrooke’s ‘“Diabolique” Quintet 
for strings and piano. Much fine playing 

went to each of the three works, Hol- 
brooke taking the piano in the perform- 
ance of his own composition. 

The first program of the League of 
Arts concerts, to be given throughout 
the winter, at the Guildhouse in Eccles- 
ton Square, presented John Adams, the 
Kendal String Quartet and Katherine 
Kendal as solo violinist. The playing 
of a Haydn Quartet was thoughtful, pol- 
ished and well-balanced, and John Adams 
met all the demands of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “On Wenlock Edge” with unfail- 
ing skill. The idea underlying the enter- 
prise is to give short programs, an hour 
and a quarter in length, of good music 
at popular prices, the neighborhood not 
being well supplied with music of a high 
class. 





Cigarbox Helps Prove Tonal Theories 


BERLIN, Oct. 27.—A recent concert in 
the Meistersaal presented a ’cellist who 
played a one-stringed broomstick with a 
cigarbox body, to introduce a new reson- 
ance body for string instruments, named 
“Pescatore,” after its inventor. Dr. Felix 
Giinther delivered a short address, point- 
ing out that the secret of the invention 
was not, as in the case of the Olhaver, 
Christ-Iselin and other recent develop- 
ments, based on a varnishing process, but 
on an intensive exploitation of the physi- 
cal laws of sound and vibration. The 
striking form of the body was merely 
intended to give an ocular demonstration 
of the simplicity of the whole procedure. 
The bridge adjusted to the broomstick 
seemed to play an important part, and 
the volume of tone produced by the in- 
strument—suggestive of a circus clown’s 
trick—was astonishing. It largely ex- 
ceeded the ordinary volume of string 
tone, but was marked by a secondary 
sound, such as the membrane string in- 
struments used in gramophone recording 
show. 





Sir Henry Wood, Gold Medallist 


LONDON, Oct. 24.—The Gold Medal of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society has been 
somewhat belatedly conferred on Sir 
Henry Wood, who for more than. two 
decades has stood in the front rank of 
contemporary conductors. Princess Bea- 
trice made the presentation, at the Graf- 
ton Galleries, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
presiding, and there was a short and in- 
teresting program of music. The old- 
est gold medallist of the Philharmonic 
Society now living is Arabella Goddard, 
the famous pianist, who retired in 1878, 
and resides at Tunbridge Wells. 
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: Again Triumphs in Her New York Recital 
: ©) 
@ 

Miss Anna Case, whose annual song recital at Car- 
negie Hall is always a social as well as a musical feature 
: of the New York concert season, again proved before a 
: large and distinguished audience that she is one of Amer- 
= . 9 o 
3 ica’s leading concert sopranos. Among the box holders 
: * z 
= at her concert were Judge and Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, 
= bd Y “ ~ ~‘ ° 
2 United States Senator Walter E. Edge, Gaston Liebert, 
5 French Consul-General; Miss Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
= : a . a 
i son, daughter of ex-President Wilson; Clarence Mackay, 
: . X x 
: Frank Munsey, publisher; Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. 
5 Leonard Thomas, and Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, Miss 
= ~ ’ Y 
: © Strauss-Peyton Case’s teacher; Mr. and Mrs. Car] Stoeckel and many 

others. 
* § + e °® - 
Miss Case’s recital was given wide-spread attention by the New 
York press, from which may be quoted the following: 
In Jenny Lind Gewn She Sings Charmingly in Carnegie Hall Somehow it always glitters, a recital by Anna Case. She was more engaging 
Anna Case sang in Carnegie Hall last evening to an audience of Metropolitan than ever last night in Carnegie Hall, shimmering in a silver frock that made 
quality, recalling her ’prentice days of opera, but in eager cordiality more like her look rather like a daguerreotype of Jenny Lind. — She had infinite variety for 
the concert throngs of her own transcontinental tours. A stage set with flowers, the Italian Sur that sure-fire opening for mr amp et ee and her 
Sembrich footlights and a Jenny Lind gown, made a picture instantly applauded bird-like jaunty “Patron das Macht der Wind, _by Bach, had to be repeated. 
when the slender singer appeared. She sang unaffectedly, vivaciously or plain- Her cajoling French diction made doubly alluring Weckerlin’s “Chantons les 
: tively by turns, the voice flute-like in its lightest flights, faint but not forced, Amours de Jean,” and Nerini’s “L’Insect Aile,” which she sang twice. ~ 
= and the sheer youth, beauty and charm of it disarming any who looked for more there was a group of lieder by Strauss, Schumann and it i Pe: a 
= pyrotechnic display—New York Times, Oct 20, 1921. Swedish folksong, John Powell’s eloquent “To a Butterfly” and “Anhelo,” for 
= + ane which Miss Case wrote the music—an amiable close to an evening of effervescing 
= charm.—Katharine Spaeth, in Evening Mail, Oct. 20, 1921. 
2 Miss Anna Case gave her annual fall song recital last evening in Carnegie * * * 
= Hall before an audience which plainly adored her. Small blame to any audience 
= for that, for surely if “a beautiful maid is a cheering sight to see,” then a good Miss Case was a most gracious and graceful figure in her shimmering white 
. look at Miss Case ought to make the whole world happy. ; and silver, with a streamer or two of black, and she was most becomingly 
= Also it is pleasant to hear her sing. It is no news that she has a beautiful coiffed. This delightful apparition has, moreover, mastered the elusive art of 
F voice, nor will any one be astonished at reading that she sings with much charm, swaying an audience with song. Besides a substantial command of more than 
4 sometimes with delightful fancy and not infrequently with serious feeling.— one musical style, is among the happy singers who can be relied on absolutely 
W. J. Henderson, in New York Herald, Oct. 20, 1921. to “put it over” to the very limit. That invaluable secret is quite nine-tenths 
j * * & of the battle with any audience. The audience last night was both large in 
z A stage decked with palms, chrysanthemums and red autumn leaves; a large an a ——— Ghamomatrative of its approval.—Pitts Sanborn, in New 
z and devoted audience; oceans of applause; bushels of flowers. All these at ork Evening Glove, Uct. 20, 19at. 
= Carnegie Hall last night, where Anna Case gave a song recital. Her programme * * * 
= was a delight. There were seventeenth century songs in Italian and English, a 
= jolly trifle by the indulgent Johann Sebastian Bach, two lovely Swedish folksongs, Miss Anna Case, who used to rejoice the eyes as well as the ears of the opera- 
= lyric bits by Emile Nerini, songs by Strauss, Schumann, Schubert and Anna Case, goers, but who deserted the Metropolitan for the wider and—to most singers— 
and Debussy’s famous “Nuit d Etoile.” Miss Case never built better, and few more profitable field of recitals the country over, gave her annual concert in 
singers build as well——Deems Taylor, in New York World, Oct. 20, 1921. Carnegie Hall last night, where a large audience applauded her singing and 
* * &* admired her gowns and her personality—New York Evening Post, Oct. 20, 1921. 
And there is much reason for Miss Case’s success and popularity. She is a 2 8 
very beautiful young woman, she has a charming manner as she sings, her pretty : es 
voice has a peculiar smoothness and easy flow in delivery, and she knows how She sang a programme of much charm, nicely adapted in its scope to the scope 
to put together interesting programmes. Thus last evening Miss Case sang of her voice as well as to the popular appeal of her style Her voice, now in its 
some gracious, beautiful old songs of the eighteenth and even of the seventeenth prime, has gained in artistic gloss. And she remains one of the most beautiful 
century and her choice of these was not only well out of the usual round, but also women on the concert stage 5o, pro, con and completely, she gives a_ goodly 
: was made apparently for the worth of melodies themselves. And she sang most money’s worth. There were some straight wires from Miss Case to the feelings 
of them with a delightful simplicity, absence of fuss—prima donna fuss.—/. Weil, of her audience, especially when she leaned embracingly over the footlights.—G. 
in New York Evening Journal, Oct. 20, 1921. Gabriel, in New York Sun, Oct. 20, 1921. 
mnauciiuiuenuci titi 
= - 
: Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
= ° - rT - 
: AEOLIAN Hatt, New York, N. Y. 
: 
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Richard Strauss Describes His New Opera and Ballet 


INUIT Hill TQ 


[Continued from page a 
Sprach Zarathustra.” However, he found 
it difficult to name his best orchestral 
work, for a composer always felt that 
latest music was better than any- 
thing he had written before. Questioned 
out his songs, he expressed a prefer- 
» for “Traum durch die Dammerung.” 
“! composed that song in five minutes,” 
he said, proudly. “My wife and I were 
about to go out for a walk. She asked 
me to wait five minutes, as she had 
to dress; and, while waiting, I sat down 
at the piano, took up the poem of Bier- 
baum, and in five minutes I had composed 
the music for it.” 

A point often urged by Dr. Strauss’ 
opponents, that program notes are es- 

al to enable audiences to understand 
his music, was discussed. He entirely 
dissented from this proposition. ‘The 
object of these annotations,” he explained, 
“is merely that the thought and impres- 
sions of the listener should be stimulated, 
but they are not by any means indis- 
pensable. If people want a_ program, 
then by ail means let them have it; but 
there is no reason why any man listening 
to the music may not make up his mind 
as to What it means to him. The main 
thing is that the music is good; if the 
program note is good, too, so much the 
better.” 

He quoted “Also Sprach Zarathustra”’ 
to illustrate his meaning. In that work, 
the composer seeks to depict the conflict 
of life, and this is typified by the use of 
two of the most musically unrelated 
chords, B and C, the work closing with 
that strange juxtaposition. Rising from 
his seat, Dr. Strauss struck these two 
chords upon the piano. “A program note 
would be useful in such a case to assist 
the hearer to understand why those 
chords are employed,” he said; “but it is 
not indispensable. The hearer may pre- 
fer to form his own conclusions as to 
what the music means to him, and he is 
at liberty to do so. These program 
notes are intended merely to indicate that 
the new form is a departure from the 
more familiar sonata form, but it was 
never presumed that they should he fv! 
lowed exactly. Then take my ‘Macbeth.’ 
As I originally wrote that, it ended in 
a triumphal march for Macduff, the con- 
queror of Macbeth; but when I played it 
for Von Biilow, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes, 
that’s all very well; but you cannot close 
a symphonic poem on Macbeth with a 
triumphal march for Macduff. The peo- 
ple will not understand that.’ That again 
illustrates the advantage of a program 
note. But, as I say, it is not indis- 
pensable.” 


Bill of Fare in Music 


| ie composer joined gleefully in the 
laughter when one of the visitors 
asked him if he had once said that he 
could portray in music the act of lifting 
a knife and fork from one side of the 
table to the other. 

“No,” he protested, “I did not say that. 
sut I said something similar: I said 
that I would set a bill of fare to music, 
and I did it, in the incidental music for 
Hoffmannsthal’s version. of Moliere’s 
comedy “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’— 
but I did not include the knife and fork! 
However, these are all little musical 
jokes, Karl Maria von Weber said some- 
thing of that sort long before my day.” 

Dr. Strauss in his turn asked some 
que stions. He sought information of the 
work of American composers. “I have 
been out of your country for seventeen 
vears,” he explained. He was told of 
John Alden Carpenter and his ballet 
“The Birthday of the Infanta.” “I should 
like to hear that,” he exclaimed. 


Objects to Term “School” 


[IS dictum in answer to the inquiry 
4i whether he thought there was a like- 
‘hood of the development of an Ameri- 
‘an school of composition was especially 
Prompt. “There is no such thing as a 
school,” he said. “Talent and genius 
Xlong to the whole world and cannot be 
the exclusive property of any one coun- 
: Therefore, it is not right to talk 

a school. The national output, I ad- 
mit, is influenced by national character 
énd modes of expression; but you cannot 
teak of that as a school. I know really 
‘ery little of what you are doing in 
America, and I do not know America 
‘ufficiently to say whether you have yet 
‘veloped any national characteristics 

your music; but I should say un- 

tionably that these characteristics 





tyr, 


‘ill eventually appear, if they are not 


re already.” 
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didien rte of talent and genius, 
he was invited to define the difference. 
After a pause he answered, “Not all 
talent is genius, but all genius must have 
talent as part of its equipment. Von 
Bilow, you know, said that Schumann 
began ‘as a genius and ended as a talent.” 

“Would you consider a call from 
America to conduct an orchestra?” was 
another question. He shook his head 
slowly. “I am afraid,” was his reply, 
“that if I were invited to come here for 


a term of years I should not be able to 
consider the proposal... 1 am too old for 
that.” 

Another member of the company in- 
quired of the composer, with a laugh, 
what he thought of jazz. But Dr. Strauss 
took the question quite seriously. He had 
not heard much jazz, he said, and there- 
fore could not speak with authority upon 
the point; but what he had heard of it 
seemed to him very interesting, because 
of its rhythms. 





First of Strauss Concerts Kindles 
New Enthusiasm for Glowing Scores 





New York Extends Tenulinous Welosne to Munich Composer, 
Who Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra in Three of His 
Works—Lyrical and Colorful Elements Stressed in Un- 


usual Performances of “Don Juan,” 


“Till Eulenspiegel” 


and “Sinfonia Domestica”—Many Notables in Capacity 


Audience at Carnegie Hall. 
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Richard Strauss, Photographed on Board the 

His Son, 
Strauss and the 
Carnegie Hall, 
program-: Tone 


Richard 
Orchestra, 


Concert, 
Philadelphia 
Oct. 31, evening. The 
Poem, “Don Juan,” Opus 20; “Till Bulen- 
spiegeVvs Merry Pranks,’ Opus 28; “Sin- 
fonia Domestica,’ Opus 53, Richard 
Strauss. 

IKE Richard 

Strauss returned to 

the clouds rolled away, but unlike 
first Richard, who died without 

having set foot on the new world soil, he 
returned not only in his music but in 
person. New York gave him a seething 
welcome. He and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, augmented to the numbers re- 
quired by the Brobdignagian scores of the 
Munich Titan, gave New York, in turn, 
a concert not soon to be forgotten. On 
the one hand were prolonged demonstra- 
tions, on the other expositions of three 
of the Strauss works which for clarity, 
tonal beauty and colorful lyricism prob- 
ably never have been equaled in America, 
though it is not difficult to recall cer- 
tain readings more thunderous and 
ignescent. There were many in Monday 
night’s audience who came away with a 


Wagner, 
America when 
the 


ever 








Adriatic 
Franz Strauss 


Richard . 
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Photo by International 


Arrival in New York, With 


on His 


new of the Strauss 
and it seems fair to assume that there 
will be less talk of horrendous cacophony 
and more of tender beauty—at least with 
respect to the three numbers played— 
than has obtained since Richard Strauss 
visited American in 1904 and in that year 
accorded New York the honor of being 
the first city of the world to hear the 
then newly completed “Domestica.” 
When Dr. Strauss conducted the not 
altogether satisfactory Wetzler Orches- 
tra, seventeen years ago, he was de- 
scribed as a young man of unpretentious 
appearance, slim and loose-jointed, with 
an almost imperceptible moustache, a re- 
markably high forehead, a growing bald 
spot which did not contradict his youth, 
and of a grave and impassive demeanor. 
He is no longer young, as his white hair 
and moustache serve to emphasize, but 
the description otherwise is not inapt 
to-day. There was a classic austerity 
in his conducting Monday night. The 
virtuosity that flares with such prosili- 


ency in his compositions did not assert it- 
self in his beat. Still slender and loose- 


impression scores, 


An Interview Repudiated 


IE composer took the earliest oppor- 

tunity to repeat his repudiation of 
statements attributed to him in an in- 
terview reported to have taken place in 
Vienna, and published in the Nation, in 
which he was represented as having 
made statements retiecting upon the cui- 
ture of the American peopie. “When the 
lady called upon me,” he explained, ‘|! 
did not wish to send her away but from 
the first. I stated that I could give no 
interview. She asked me some questions, 
and | replied to them, but without any 
intention that the conversation should be 
published. I was particularly distressed 
at the slighting way in which I was 
made to speak of Mr. Bodanzky. When 
the lady questioned me about appearing 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, I re- 
plied that I had not been invited there, 
and that in any case, Mr. Bodanzky was 
there, who was an excellent musician, 
with whom the people of America should 
be very well satisfied. This, as it ap- 
peared in print, represented me as hav- 
ing said that Mr. Bodanzky was a very 
good musician—for America. How could 
I have spoken in that way of America? 
I had not been in your country for 
seventeen years. And how could I have 
spoken slightingly of Mr. Bodanzky? Il 
had never met him, or seen him conduct; 
but I had heard of his reputation, and 
knew that it was a very good one. | 
have no complaint whatever against 
America. When I came here seventeen 
years ago I was very well treated. And 
seeing New York again, I say it is the 
most wonderful and magnificent city in 
the world, without a doubt.” 

The visit of Dr. Strauss has occasioned 
very great interest. Whether one accepts 
his theories with admiration or rejects 
them with horror, one must agree that he 
is a living force in music to-day. In blaz- 
ing new trails, he has been confronted 
by the hostility which ordiinarily awaits 
the pioneer. But a man who has 
broadened the powers of expression of 
the modern orchestra as he has done, and 
has demonstrated his insight in the por- 
trayal of human emotion with the vigor 
and depth revealed in “Tod und Verk- 
Jirung,” or “Don Quixote,” or “Ein 
Heldenleben,” or in scenes of his “Sin- 
fonia Domestica,” has surely justified 
his claim to fame. 








jointed, slightly stooped, he still con- 
ducted “with his knees,” as was said of 
him in 1904. His comportment was re- 
served and dignified, his mastery of the 
most complicated orchestra scores known 
to man amazingly tranquil. Careful 
elaboration of the minutest details com- 
panioned his placidity; contrast and end- 
less shifting of emphasis were the 
essence of his sway. He was thrice for- 
tunate in having an instrument so re- 
sponsive, so pliable, so colorful, and so 
technically equipped to do his bidding as 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. It played 
with a fervor and a very heroism of 
virtuosity, in view of the limited number 
of rehearsals, that must be accorded all 
praise. 
One Program Substitution 


The substitution at almost’ the 
eleventh hour of the Philadelphians for 
the proposed composite orchestra origi- 
nally planned (a none too promising 
plan, this first one, in view of the re- 
sults in 1904) was said to have been 
due to the difficulties presented by the 
“Domestica,” which, it will be recalled, 
underwent one postponement in the 
“Strauss Festival” of seventeen years 
ago for similar reasons. Why, at this 
first program of the ten in which Dr. 
Strauss now is to participate in New 
York, “Don Juan” was substituted a 
few days before the concert for “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra” has not been 
made clear, though the program prob- 
ably served better its purpose as a salu- 
tatory by virtue of the change. 

“Don Juan,” the most obviously mzlo- 
dious and consequently the most acces- 
sible and easily grasped of the larger 


Strauss scores (excepting pverhaps, the 
more youthful “Aux Italiens” and the 
still earlier Symphony in F) has been 


given readings more fiery and torrential 
than that delineated by Dr. Strauss. Its 
heroic moments, for instance, have had 
a greater sweep and passion as ex- 
pounded by the doughty Mengelberg. 
But never has the writer heard it so 
lvrically limned, with such clarity. Not 
Toscanini, himself, found so many 
moments as the composer in which to 
make the orchestra sing. It brought 
to mind the picture of Strauss conduct- 
ing Mozart’s “Don Juan” as he did at 


[Continved on page 29] 
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Lieder Singer Gives Evening Not 
Soon to Be Forgotten, with a Voice 
More Powerful, Richer Than Ever 


—Many Encores.”’ 
—Headline from New York American, Oct. 24, 1921 














Photo, Charlotte Fairchild 


She seems now a finer and a riper artist than when she last sang here. 
—RICHARD ALDRICH in The New York Times. 


One feels she will be truly, endowedly great in the last note she ever sings. 
—New York Sun. 


And her voice, always vitalized by the spirit, sounded full resonant, clear— 
more powerful, a richer voice than of yore and how faultless her diction—fault- 
less in English as well as in German. —MAX SMITH in The New York American. 


The remarkably sustained mezza voce, the variety of mood, and color, the 
sensitive feeling for the word, the finish of phrase was completely satisfying. 
Still in the plentitude of her powers. —PITTS SANBORN in The New York Globe. 


Diction, phrasing, interpretation, she has them all supremely. 
—KATHARINE SPAETH in The N. Y. Evening Mail. 


She began with some of Beethoven’s best songs and at once convinced her 
numerous admirers that she is still the same Gerhardt whom they have so often 
applauded enthusiastically. In the matter of interpretation she 1s supreme. 

—H. T. FINCK in The New York Evening Post 
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Chaliapine, a Singer of Towering Personality 


[Continued from page 5] 


have duties which call me back to Rus- 
ia. But never have I held a govern- 
mental position, as such. I sing as I 
have always sung, because of the great 
love for expression in song that has been 
in me since I was a boy.” 

Here the interpreter again admitted 
his inability to keep pace with the artist 
whose words, rolling out sonorously with- 
out hesitation or pause, musical in in- 
tonation and rhythmical of flow, rose and 
fell with the sound almost of declama- 
tion, but without any sense of bombast 
or oratorical affectation. 


An Apostrophe to Russia 


PONTANEOUSLY nd naturally, 
\). Chaliapine apostrophized his native 
Russia. He remained there and he sang 
there, because he loved the land and its 
people; the very soil that the peasants 
tilled was his friend, the great woods 
beckoned to him and the skies made him 
glad; the winds were the winds of his 
childhood; the vast open spaces over 
which they swept gave the spirit, too, a 
place to rove; the towns and cities were 
filled with the endless romance of life, 
and the people—was he not one of them, 
who knew their privations and strug- 
gles, their mirth and misery, since he had 
trudged along with them in sun and in 
rain? 

No attempt was made to translate 
much that was said in this flood of 
spoken song. It was understood as a 
symphony is understood. The translator’s 
occasional clues were like program anno- 
tations. Indeed, there was no escaping 
Ernest Newman’s suggestion that Chali- 
apine’s treatment of his songs points the 
way to the abolition of words entirely 
and foreshadows a day when the voice, 
like the instruments, will portray moods 
and emotions unencumbered by sentences 
and lines. 

This fancy is, of course, a fallacy, for 
it is in his remarkable treatment of 
words, as words, with an appreciation 
of their individual intellectual and emo- 
tional significance, that Chaliapine exerts 








Celebrated Russian Bass, Arrive 


his power and is enabled to make himself 
understood, even when the tongue in 
which he sings or speaks falls only on 
alien and untutored ears. 


Aspires to Wagnerian Roles 


HE bass was asked as to his own fu- 
ture goal—whether he hoped to re- 
turn to the various opera houses of the 
word as an international artist or 
whether he planned to remain in Russia 


as the chief sponsor of opera there. 
Again there was a flow of poetic lan- 
guage, which scarcely answered the 


question, but which placed a wreath on 





[Continued from page 1] 





Rachmaninoff, Edward Ziegler, Otto H. 
Kahn, B. B. Neuer, Milton Diamond, 
Franz Strauss, S. Hurok and Josef 
Stransky. 


Chaliapine’s Tour 


Chaliapine, who has not been _ in 
America since 1907, when he sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is now the 
director of the famous Maryinsky Thea- 
ter in Petrograd, where he has been giv- 
ing opera during the Soviet regime. He 
has come to the United States for a series 
of concerts, after having sung in London, 
Sheffield and Liverpool under the auspices 
of the Royal British Russian Relief So- 
ciety, the proceeds of his English con- 
certs having been utilized to alleviate 
suffering in Russia. In America the 
Russian bass, who stands well over six 
feet and is of imposing figure, will be 
under the management of F. C. Coppicus 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau and 
S. Hurok. 

Chaliapine’s first concert will be at the 
Manhattan Opera House Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 6. Subsequent appearances 
in New York are planned and it is prob- 
able that there will be two or more addi- 
tional concerts in Manhattan. Details 
as to prospective appearances as “guest” 
artist at the Metropolitan have not yet 
been given out, and his concert managers 
are awaiting announcement by General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza of the Opera 
House. It is said that concert dates will 
prevent his singing at the Metropolitan 
before some time in December. 

Dates for Chaliapine outside of New 
York are announced as follows: Boston, 
Nov. 17; Montreal, Nov. 23; Chicago, 
Dee. 4; Detroit, Dec. 6; with other dates 
in Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and 
Cleveland yet to be announced. An earn- 
‘st effort is being made by California 
nusical factors to have Chaliapine visit 
he Pacific Coast. This may be arranged 
n the event he lengthens his American 
‘isit. When he arrived in New York he 
said it was his intention to start on the 
eturn voyage to Russia about Dec. 15, 
is the affairs of the Petrograd opera 
1ouse would require his attention about 
lan. 1. Later he stated that he would 
now within two weeks whether it would 





Russia’s Greatest Singer in U.S. 


wn 


be possible for him to lengthen his 
American stay. The matter of addi- 
tional appearances at the Metropolitan 
may hinge upon whether the singer’s 
visit can be prolonged beyond the date 
originally set for his return. 


Will Choose Songs on Stage 


With regard to his first New York 
concert it was announced that he would 
follow the same procedure as in his Eng- 
lish concerts. Instead of deciding in ad- 
vance as to just what his program will 
include, he will sing any of some seventy- 
one Russian and standard songs that 
appeal to him after he has reached the 
stage.- Booklets containing an English 
paraphrase of the words of all these 
songs will be available, and the singer 
will announce from the stage, in advance 
of each number, what he has chosen to 
sing. Leon Berdichensky will be his ac- 
companist. 

The bass was accompanied from 
Russia by his valet, who has served him 
many years. He sang in Riga and other 
Baltic cities before proceeding to Eng- 
land. For seven years he had not been 
out of his native country, and he is said 
to have rejoiced like a schoolboy when 
he reached England. An official of the 
English Gramophone Company, which is 
allied with the Victor Company in this 
country, crossed the Atlantic with him, 
and it is possible that some of the many 
Chaliapine records which have been on 
sale in Europe, but have never been 
listed in the United States, will be made 
available to the American public as the 
result of the Chaliapine visit. 

The bass is living at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where he has been hard at work 
daily with his accompanist, preparing 
for his introductory program. His first 
theater diversion in New York was a 
visit to the Manhattan Opera House on 
Monday evening for the opening of the 
Pavlowa engagement. He was _ recog- 
nized in a box and was applauded. Go- 
ing behind the scenes, he met Pavlowa 
for the first time in eight years. 

Enthusiastic over returning to New 
York, the big singer made one humorous 
complaint. “There are no bathtubs big 
enough for me here,” he remarked. “I 
can’t bath all at once, any way I try.” 
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Photo by International 
Lucrezia Bori, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; and Feodor Chaliapine, 


from Europe on the Adriatic 


the brow of the muse whose art is, of all 
arts, the most international. 

Interrogated as to whether he some 
day would essay the Wagnerian roles 
that have not, as yet, appeared in his 
répertoire, he confessed a great desire to 
sing both Hans Sachs and The Holland- 
er, though doubting whether the latter 
was within the best range of his voice. 

Russia’s vicissitudes have not quenched 
her thirst for music or crushed the crea- 
tive talents of her musicians, he said. 
Questioned as to whether any new work 
had been evolved comparable to “Boris 
Godounoff,” he extended his arm in an 
expressive gesture and shook his head. 

“A ‘Boris Godounoff’ is not written 
every day. Such genius flowers only very 
rarely and under exceptional circum- 
stances. If we had many such works, 
instead of only a few, then we would not 
be mortals.” 

To watch and hear the man, even when 
he talked commonplaces, was: like being 
in the audience when a poetic play is be- 
ing presented in some unknown tongue. 
His is a personality that does not need 
a stage and its appurtenances, a dram- 
atist’s verse or a composer’s score to as- 
sert the compulsion both of drama and 
of song. 

If Chaliapine’s Boris, which there is 
reason to hope will be disclosed to New 
York opera patrons this winter, is one 
of the most masterly of operatic por- 
traits. Chaliapine, sans Boris, is a 
study with vivid lights and a striking 
profile of its own. 


Music in *ageant Depicting 


Progress of Race 


Negro 


Negro music by a chorus of 100 voices, 
will be one of the outstanding features 
of the pageant, “The Open Door,” which 
depicts the progress of the Negro in 
America, and which will be presented at 
Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
22. The proceeds will go toward the 
support of Atlanta University. The 
chorus will be assisted by an orchestra 
of Negro musicians under the joint di- 
rection of Clarence Cameron White of 
Boston, and Daisy Tapley, assisted by 
Minnie Brown, William H. Tyers and the 
choir of the Salem M. E. Church. Works 
of the following Negro composers will be 
performed: James Weldon Johnson, 
Nathaniel Dett, Harry Burleigh and S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. Marbelle Williams 
will portray the character of Education. 
The pageant was written by Gertrude 
Ware, sister of the president of Atlanta 
University, and has been given through- 
out New England with great success. 

C. G. A. 


Clara Elena Sanchez and Michel Sciapiro 
in Joint Recital 


A joint recital by Clara Elena San- 
chez, soprano, and Michel Sciapiro, vio- 
linist, was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 27. Old Italian 
songs, a group of Eighteenth Century 
French songs, modern French songs and 
two numbers in English comprised the 
program sung by Miss Sanchez. Her 


voice is more adapted to chamber music 
than to filling a large auditorium, for 
power and depth of tone were absent. 
Expression and feeling, however, espe- 
cially in the French songs made up, in 
part, for the absence of big voice quali- 
ties. Mr. Sciapiro’s violin numbers were 
well chosen for the informal atmosphere 
of his audience, but his mechanical play- 
ing of them devastated them of their 
original beauty. He played each number 
as if it were an unwelcome task—warmth 
and. expression would have made his per- 
formance a very creditable one. Piano 
accompaniments for both singer and vio- 
linist were played by George Del Moral. 
EF 


ELLY NEY PROCLAIMS 
BIGNESS OF BRAHMS 


Piano recital, Elly Ney, Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 26, evening. The program: Sonata 
in F Minor, Waltzes, Opus 39, Brahms; 
Moment Musical, A Flat Major, Moment 
Musical, F Minor, Impromptu, F Minor, 
Moment Musical, C Sharp Minor, Schu- 
bert; Twelve Etudes, Opus 25, Chopin. 





Elly Ney need only have played the 
Brahms sonata to establish the elemen- 
tal bigness of her art. This recital, 
more than the thewy Beethoven program 
which introduced her to New York, made 
it evident that here was a Briinnhilde of 
the piano, an Amazon to envisage and en- 
compass the heroic and the strong. There 
have been few performances of the 
Brahms that had more of uplifting ut- 
terance, though others have transcended 
it in quality of tone. 

Mme. Ney’s Schubert group included 
at least one very beautifully played num- 
ber, the C Sharp Minor Moment Musical. 
This she curiously carried over without 
an appreciable pause into the “Marche 
Militaire,” which was not nearly so well 
achieved. She played all but the last 
one of the sixteen Brahms waltzes with a 
resilience and perspicuity that gave them 
something more than their customary in- 
terest in spite of the want of a caress. 
Hers is not a melting or an essentially 
fluid style. There were splendid pas- 
sages in the Chopin Etudes, though they 
did not, as a group, wear a romantic 
flush. Her colossal and unobtrusive 
technique had slipshod moments, and her 
rhythm was not inerrable. But she fre- 
quently astonished by the extreme clar- 
ity, incisiveness and ease with which she 
tossed off, immaculately, the most for- 
midable measures. 

Mme. Ney is a big personality—per- 
haps no woman pianist to match her hag 
come out of Europe in more than a 
decade—and it is evident that she is en- 
listing an extensive and very enthus- 
iastic army of admirers. She was still 
playing extra numbers, though the lights 
were out, when the writer left Carnegie 
Hall. UO. TF. 


SECOND OF “RING” TALKS 


Wagner’s Weakness Was for Stage Ani- 
mals, Damrosch Tells Audience 


In the second of his talks at the piano 
on the music-dramas of “The Ring,” 
Walter Damrosch humorously told a 
large audience at Aeolian Hall Sunday 
afternoon that Richard Wagner’s great 
weakness was his fondness for stage anl- 
mals. The comment was called forth by 
a titter which greeted a first reference 
to Fricka, in his exposition of “Die 
Walkiire,”. when the goddess approaches 
Wotan, drawn by her rams. 

“There is room on the stage only for 
artists,” Mr. Damrosch said, “and ani- 
mals cannot be artists. Neither can 
children. Often in my own experience 
as a producer and conductor of the Wag- 
ner music-dramas, I have seen the il- 
lusion shattered by stage animals. Wag- 
ner intended that Fricka should be a 
noble and imposing character. Those 
rams have been largely responsible for 
the attitude of humorous toleration 
usually adopted toward her.” 

“Siegfried” and “Gétterdimmerung” 
will be discussed and illustrated at sub- 
sequent talks of the series. 


Oratorio Society Announces Soloists 


The Oratorio Society of New York has 
announced the engagement of soloists for 
its ninety-fifth presentation of “The 
Messiah,” at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 28. 
They are Olive Marshall, soprano; Merle 
Aleock, contralto; Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
and Frederick Patton, bass. Miss Mar- 
shall, who is new to the oratorio stage, 
was formerly a member of the Boston 
Opera Company. 
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MERLE 
ALCOCK 


Third 
Song Recital 


Town Hall \ ba : 
New York ¥ 


Oct. 23, 1921 


Mrs. Alcock’s 


singing combined a beautiful voice, well used, with clear 


Only words of praise are due the recital. 
diction and fine intelligence. Kurt Schindler played the 
accompaniments with skill. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Merle Alcock, contralto, gave a 
recital at the same hall, and her voice, a genuine contralto, 
beautiful in quality, was effectively displayed in a program 
of Schubert, Franz, Elgar, Griffes, ete. 


A delightful song recital was given in Town Hall yester- 
day afternoon by Mrs. Merle Alcock, with the skillful assist- 
ance of Kurt Schindler. Mrs. Alcock produces her beautiful 
voice better than she did formerly, with the result that it is 
brighter, more resonant and has taken a higher compass. 
Her singing has also grown in variety of dynamic range and 
tone color. 


Mrs. Alcock’s voice unites the charm of a rich soprano 
with the sonorous quality and timbre of a contralto. She 
has a most engaging stage presence too, and what is more 
important from a musical point of view, she loves good 
music. 


Mme. Alcock’s is a roundly warming voice. She is a good 


dramatist. 


Merle Alcock, an admired contralto of recent seasons, 
gave a matinee in Town Hall, singing a program of proved 
musical worth which yet was unusual. 


That always delightful contralto, the lovely Merle Alcock, 
sang in Town Hall in the afternoon, persuading her admir- 
ers all over again that she is among the most pleasing of all 
full throated singers. 


Mme. Alcock has one of the low voices that can touch its 
velvet, and it was of this smooth and lovely texture yester- 
day. She guides it evenly, beautifully from chest to head 
resonance and back again, is certainly an artist in the use 
of it. 


Merle Alcock, a contralto of recognized vocal attainments, 
gave an enjoyable recital in Town Hall in the afternoon. 


To a beautiful voice Mme. Alcock adds skill of an inter- 


pretive nature. 
©) 
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Dupré to Arrive Soon for Recitals 
on Wanamaker Organs with Courboin 
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Two Organists Who Will Be Heard at the Wanamaker Stores This Autumn: Charles M. 


Courboin, and Marcel Dupré at His Instrument in Notre Dame Cathedral 


f yee noble instruments will be played 
by two pre-eminent virtuosi when 
Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Courboin 
are presented in organ recitals this fall 
at the Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia 
and New York. M. Dupré, organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, will ar- 
rive in America on Nov. 12 for his first 
appearances here. What his reputation 
represents in achievement is shown by 
his having performed the absolutely 
unique feat of playing all the organ 
works of Bach from memory. This was 
in a series of ten recitals at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1920. The recitals were 
given by special permission of the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts for audiences made 
up of students at the conservatory, mem- 
bers of the faculty, musicians of all 
branches and musical cognoscenti of 
Paris. At the close of the last recital, 
Charles M. Widor, organist of St. Sulpice, 
composer and secretary of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, delivered an address in the 
course of which he turned to M. Dupré 
and said, “We must all regret, my dear 
Dupré, the absence from our midst of 
the person whose name is foremost in 
our thoughts to-day—the great Johann 


Sebastian himself. Rest assured that if 
he had been here he would have embraced 
you and pressed you to his heart.” 

Following this remarkable perform- 
ance, M. Dupré made concert tours in 
England and on the Continent. He has 
been particularly praised for impeccable 
virtuosity, phenomenal memory, unusual 
sense of color in the use of organ stops, 
profundity of musicianship and mastery 
of the rare art of improvisation. 

Mr. Courboin, the Belgian organist, 
is a virtuoso already familiar to Ameri- 
cans. At the New York store, he and 
M. Dupré will play on the new instru- 
ment which has just been installed there, 
and in Philadelphia, in the Grand Court 
of the store, on the largest organ in the 
world. The New York organ is the larg- 
est in the city and represents an ad- 
vance in organ-building in its unique 
tonal and mechanical features. The re- 
citals will be open to the public without 
charge on the presentation of a compli- 
mentary ticket. Dates of the recitals 
and the method of procuring tickets are 
to be announced shortly. : 

Committees have been appointed by 
the American Guild of Organists, the 
National Association of Organists and 
the Philadelphia Organ Players Club to 
meet M. Dupré at the pier on his ar- 
rival on Nov. 12. 





Bok’s Forum Idea as a Great 
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[Continued from page 9] 


with associates, and this with other 
facilities, such as trained managerial 
staffs, box offices both in the building 
and in central branches, and other 
accommodations are at the service of 
those who engage either the Foyer or 
the auditorium. 

“We expect to exercise a proper 
censorship over everything that is given 
in the house. Nothing that is not worthy 
and stimulating will be admitted. We 
also will try to be of aid to those who 
wish to book attractions. Even at the 
risk of losing dates we will talk frankly 
to those we feel may be making a mis- 
take in trying to present their offerings. 
We will be in such close touch with the 
local situation that we will know what 
will have no chance of success, owing to 
similar bookings, lack of local interest 
or other causes. This in itself will be 
a unique service which out of town man- 
agers will appreciate. 





Service the Cardinal Factor 


“A new device has been planned which 
ought to be of great helpfulness to or- 
ganizations and institutions desiring to 
add to their funds. We will concentrate 
all our available resources of publicity, 
management, etc., in their behalf. The 
Academy will get only the rent and all 
the profits of the enterprises will go to 
the organizations or philanthropies. 

“Many of our events will be of great 
international or national value, such as 
Vice-President Coolidge’s monthly talks 
on public questions, Chief Justice Taft’s 
talks on “The United States of the Fu- 
ture as I See It,” “Business Hours for 
Business Men” by Thomas Lamont of the 
Morgan firm and president of the New 
York Evening Post.” 


Mr. Bok is keenly interested in the mu- 
sical development of the city, as a direc- 
tor of the Orchestra, and the man who 
gave hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to cover its deficits, who was a Trojan 
for work in the great million and a half 
dollar endowment drive successfully con- 
ducted a couple of years ago. “Music- 
ally,” he says, “the Academy will present 
a wonderful array of variety and talent. 
An offhand listing shows the fifty regu- 
lar and three supplementary and three 
young people’s concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the five concerts of 
the Symphony Society of New York, th¢ 
series of lectures on contemporary mu- 
sic by Dr. Walter Damrosch, the per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the opera in English by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, oratorios 
by the Choral Society, part songs and 
choral programs by the Fortnightly, 
Orpheus and other clubs, the Bach Choir, 
in one of its almost unique pilgrimages 
from Bethlehem, several of the soloists 
directed by Concert Direction Arthur 
Judson, such as Matzenauer, Samaroff, 
Ornstein, Kindler; the solo artists of 
other managers, including Richard 
Strauss, Galli-Curci, Pavlowa, etc.” 

“Service,” he concluded, “will be the 
cardinal factor of the Forum’s policy.” 

Mr. Bok, among his other civic bene- 
factions, has just established a fund 
from which will be awarded a meda 
and honorarium of $10,000 each year t 
the person who has done the most for 
Philadelphia in his specialized line of 
endeavor. during the preceding twelve- 
month. There are a lot of people saying 
that the donor himself ought to win the 
first award, on the basis of what he is 
doing for the city through the Academy 
of Music Corporation and the Phila- 
delphia Forum. W. R. M. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ACCLAIMS 


KATHRYN 


MEISLE 


Contralto 


Début with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 





EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
October 16, 1921 


“Kathryn Meisle, advertised as a contralto, has ONE OF THE 
MOST OPULENT VOICES EVER HEARD IN THE CITY. Rang- 
ing from the tones of a low, deep contralto to the high range of 
a mezzo soprano, THERE IS NOTHING IN SONG LITERATURE 
THAT SHOULD PRESENT ANY PARTICULAR DIFFICULTY 
TO HER. This is more especially the case since she has tempera- 
ment and a voice of great flexibility, that is used easily and with 
the versimilitude of naturalness. Her first song, the famous 
‘Una voce poco fa,’ from ‘The Barber of Seville,’ vehicle for 
so many coloratura sopranos, was in reality written for just such 
a voice as Madam Meisle’s, and because of its peculiar fitness for 
singers whose forte was vocal ornamentation was re-empted by 
all with a presence to vocal facility. There was an occasional 
temptation to push the voice on high notes, but aside from this 
rather dangerous defect THE SINGER WAS MAGNIFICENT 
AND WILL WITHOUT QUESTION WIN AND HOLD A PLACE 
AMONG THE MOST DISTINGUISHED VOCALISTS IN THE 
COUNTRY.”’—Dr. James Davies, in the “Minneapolis Tribune,” 
October 17, 1921. 


“The soloist was Kathryn Meisle, a young American contralto, 
who made a decidedly favorable impression. Not for many a 
day has such a FINE AND POWERFUL VOICE COUPLED WITH 
SO MUCH ARTISTIC SENSE, been heard in the popular sym- 
phony concerts. Miss Meisle gives promise of becoming an- 
other Matzenauer, being endowed with a voice with which almost 
everything can be accomplished. Possessing well developed 
coloratura, she sang the ‘Una voce poco fa,’ from Rossini’s 
‘Barber of Seville,’ an aria since Zelia Trebelli’s days not at- 
tempted by many contraltos, and made of it the vocal triumph 
of the afternoon. Her diction was throughout artistic. Enthus- 
iastically received, Miss Meisle responded with Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour’ and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nur wer die sehnsucht kennt,’ 
both sympathetically done to orchestral aceompaniment.”—Dr. 
Victor Nilsson, in the ““Minneapolis Journal,’ October 17, 1921. 


“Miss Kathryn Meisle, Philadelphia contralto, MADE A HOME 
FOR HERSELF IN MINNEAPOLIS MUSICAL CIRCLES IN HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE in this city and the first concert of her 
career with a widely recognized organization. She sang the aria 
‘Una voce poco fa,’ from Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville,’ and the 
‘O don fatale’ from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos.’ Her’s is a big voice of 
exceptionally wide range and markedly good in the lower register. 
In the Rossini aria she displayed at once a thorough, facile school 
and her ease in taking all the difficult work of the piece predicts 
for her AN EXCEPTIONAL CAREER IN THE OPERATIC AND 
CONCERT WORLD. The ‘O don fatale’ was sung well, although 
the aria suffers in comparison with the more musical work of 
Rossini. For encores Miss Meisle sang ‘The Last Hour,’ by Walter 
Kramer, and ‘Nur wer die sehnsucht kennt,’ by Tschaikowsky. 
THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE AUDIENCE WAS THE MORE 
MARKED IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT MISS MEISLE CAME 
HERE VIRTUALLY UNKNOWN.’ ”—R. Miller, in the “Minnesota 
Daily Star.” 


“The soloist was Kathryn Meisle, a contralto with a voice of 
quite extraordinary compass and great volume, who sang Ros- 
sini’s pet aria from ‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘O don fatale,’ 
from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos,’ as program numbers and Kramer’s 
‘The Last Hour’ and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nur wer die Eehnsucht 
kennt’ as extras. The range of voice and technical achievement 
required to render alike the florid Rossini song and the dramatic 
gloom of ‘The Last Hour,’ and to do both of them on the whole 
exceedingly well proved that MISS MEISLE’S FUTURE ARTIS- 
TIC DEVELOPMENT HAS VERY GREAT POSSIBILITIES.— 


H. A. Bellows, in the ‘Minneapolis News.” 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















Letz Quartet Earliest ; in Field 
—Aided by Harold 
Bauer 


Concert, the Letz Quartet, assisted by 
Harold Bauer, pianist, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 
18, evening. The Program: Quartet in 
C, Opus 59, No. 3, Beethoven; Quintet, 
F Minor, for Piano and Strings, Brahms. 
One week later than the first orches- 

tral fanfare of the new season in Man- 
hattan, the patrician beauties of cham- 
ber music were uncloistered by the Letz 
players, now in their fifth season and 
the earliest of the quartets or trios to 
enter the concert halls. The collabora- 
tion of the redoubtable Harold Bauer in 
the Brahms Quintet added both zest and 
solidity to this salutatory program, and 


doubtless was one of the reasons for the 
size of the audience. 

The quartet began its new span of con- 
cert-giving with two changes in its per- 
sonnel. Edwin Bachman, second violin, 
and- Horace Britt, ’cello, are the new 
members: Hans Letz, first violin, and 
Edward Kreiner, viola, the old. There 
was no marked difference from last year 
in the unanimity, precision, and incisive- 
ness of the quartet’s playing, the new- 
comers exhibiting individual qualities of 
good tone and adequate technical equip- 
ment, and fusing satisfactorily into the 
ensemble, ' 

The Beethoven Quartet, third of the 
series dedicated to Count Rasoumosky, 
was immaculate in intonation and clar- 
ity, and of sufficient warmth to keep it 
from taking on an academic character. 
The Brahms work was traversed with a 
gratifying artistic equipoise, Mr. Bauer 
playing with an unerring adjustment of 
his part to the whole. O. T. 





ART COLORS PROGRAM 
BY OTTILIE SCHILLIG 


Song recital, Ottilie Schillig, soprano, 
Town Hall, Oct. 24, afternoon. The Pro- 
gram: “Abend Gebet,’ Bach; Avia from 
“Iphigenia auf Tauris,’ Gluck; “Die 
Trommel Gertihret,’” Beethoven; “Les 
Cloches de Bruges,’ Victor Staub; “Bal- 
lade des Femmes de Paris,’ Vieille 
Chanson Espagnole, Lowis Auber ; ‘Quelle 
Souffrance,’” Lenormand; “Zueignung,” 
“Sie Wissen’s Nicht,” Strauss; “Les 
Larmes,” “Souvenir,” Tchaikovsky; “The 

Poet Sings,’ Wintter Watts; “De Lawd 

Is Smilin’ Through de Do’,”’ John Alden 

Carpenter; “O Robin, Little Robin,’ 

Frances McOollin ; “Inter Nos,’ “Spring's 

Singing,” Alexander MacFadyen, 

Miss Schillig, since her first appear- 
ance here some seasons ago, has gone 
steadily forward and the result at pres- 
ent, while not the absolute perfection of 
vocal art, is of such a consistently high 
average as to make the heart glad and 
to capture both the ear and the intellect. 
The program had its high spots. Per- 
haps the best singing was in “The Bells 
of Bruges” in which Miss Schillig caught 
the mood of both the poem and the music 
and transmitted them to a delighted audi- 
ence. The Aubert number was also a 
charming piece of singing and it had to 
be repeated. Of the English group, Car- 
penter’s little Negro Lullaby was the 
best sung, and this also had to be given 
twice. The Strauss song's also were in- 
teresting. Of the classical group, the 
Beethoven was the best. The Gluck aria, 
sung for some reason in German, lacked 
conviction. Viewed as a’ whole, Miss 
Schillig’s work is of a very high order. 
Her respiration is unnecessarily audible 
and her style occasionally over-strenuous, 
but these are minor defects in the face 
of so many excellent qualities. 

é: hs Bh. 


SALVI DISPLAYS UNUSUAL 
GIFTS IN HARP RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall Audience Compels Artist 
to Extend Program by Demands 
for Encores 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, who has been 
heard before in New York, and through- 
out the country, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 27, before a 
most enthusiastic audience. Mr. Salvi 
possesses the ability to produce an un- 
usual volume of tone with an extraordi- 
nary gradation of color from his instru- 
ment, besides having an amazing dexter- 
ity of finger. 

Most of his numtbers were comparative- 
ly unfamiliar, but the Chopin Fantasie 
Impromptu, arranged by himself, was an 
old friend and played with virtuosity that 
brought a tumult of applause. This was 
followed by Tournier’s “Féerie,” 
Prélude et Danse, which covered a wide 
range of dynamics and expression. In 
the second group, Mr. Salvi’s arrange- 
ment of the first number from Debussy’s 
Petite Suite, was an agreeable bit of 
playing, and Hasselman’s Valse de Con- 
cert which followed, was given with much 
charm. 

One approaches a harp recital with a 
fear of monotony, but the vigor which 
Mr. Salvi displays in his forte work, as 
well as the delicacy with which he ap- 
proaches quiet passages, brings variety 
to his performance. He wa’Ss very nearly 
compelled to double his program by the 
demands for encores. J. A. H. 


Hanna Brocks- Otteking, soprano and 
vocal teacher, has returned from Eu- 
rope. She is ‘resuming her concert and 
teaching activities. 


Irene Welsh to Sing 
Leading Roles in 
Opera in n Brooklyn 
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Irene Welsh, Appearing in Leading Roéles 
with the Italian Lyrie Federation 


Irene Welsh, the young American so- 
prano, who sang Nedda in a recent per- 
formance of “Pagliacci” at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, will continue as a 
member of the Italian Lyric Federation, 
singing in addition to this part, Micaela 
in Bizet’s “Carmen,” Marguerite in 
Gounod’s “Faust,” and other leading 
roles. She has a répertoire of twenty- 
five chief characters. Besides her oper- 
atic engagements, Miss Welsh will fill a 
number of concert engagements which 
have been booked for the fall and winter. 

After a preliminary course of study 
in this country, Miss Welsh went to Ber- 
lin with her mother in 1913 and there be- 
came a pupil of Emmerich. She and her 
mother failed to leave Germany before 
the entry of America into the conflict 
and were interned. After the armistice 
Miss Welsh continued her studies at The 
Hague under Zeldenrust for a year. For 
the past year and a half she has been a 
pupil of Alfredo Martin, New York. 


Amy Grant Plans Three Series of Opera 
Recitals 


Amy Grant’s opera recitals, in review 
of the works presented during the season 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the Chicago Opera Association, will in- 
clude series at the Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y., and the Playhouse 
Summit, N. J., as well as at Aeolian 
Hall. In New York she will appear on 
alternate Tuesday mornings, beginning 
on Nov. 17, except during May, when her 
recitals will be given on Tuesday after- 
noons. Miss Grant will analyze the text 
and music of the works considered, 
sketch operatic history and recite the 
texts with piano accompaniment by Law- 
rence Schauffler. Her series at Rye will 
consist of six programs, opening on the 
evening of Nov. 14, and continuing on 
the first Monday evening of each month 
until May. The third Monday of the 
month will be devoted to recitals at Sum- 
mit. 
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CLEMENT REJOICES WELCOMING THRONG 





Graces of Tenor’s Art Ad- 
mired After Six Years’ 
Absence 


Song recital, Edmond Clément, Aeolian 
Hail, Oct. 24, evening. Auguste Des- 
carries, accompanist. The Program: 
“Absence,” Berlioz; “La Procession,’ “Le 
Mariage des Roses,’ César Franck; Air 
de la Fleur, from “Carmen,” Bizet; “Le 
Réve,” from “Manon,” Massenet; Air, 
from “Grisélidis,’ Massenet; Romance, 
Debussy; “Green,” Debussy; “La Cigale,” 
Chausson; “Chanson de Shylock,” Fauré; 
“Ca Fait Peur aux Oiseaux,’ Bernard; 
“Jeunes Fillettes,’ “Venez, Agréable 
Printemps,” “Bergére Légére,’ Wecker- 
lin; “Les Filles de la Rochelle,” Tiersot. 


At fifty-four, Edmond Clément holds 
his place as a singer of exquisite polish 
and finish. His return to America after 
an absence of six years—he was wounded 
in the service of his country since he last 
sang here—does not find his voice un- 
scathed, but his management of it is such 


art. It fioated on a breath of the most 
fragrant lyricism. Called upon to re- 
peat it, the tenor sang it even more ap- 
pealingly, but with numerous altera- 
tions in his treatment of diminuendi and 
pianissimo passages, as if, after all these 
years of triumphing in it, he enjoyed 
singing it spontaneously and as the mood 
of the moment impelled. 

It was not in the other opera airs of 
the program (save the supremely lovely 
“Roi d’Ys” excerpt, which was his final 
encore) that the singer’s voice and art 
were most gratifying. He leaped un- 
necessarily violently at some of his upper 
tones and shattered the quality of his 


as to rejoice everyone who admires grace 
of phrasing, clarity of diction, subtlety 
in tonal inflection, and the suavity and 
piquancy that have come to be associated 
with the preciosities of Gallic art. 

The audience which saluted the vet- 
eran French tenor at this recital over- 
flowed the hall and crowded the stage. 
Between groups, it buzzed and hummed 
with excited approbation. It applauded 
rapturously, and avidly demanded encore 
after encore, until the singer had yielded 
almost as many extra numbers as were 
included in the original program. Nota- : 2 
ble among these supplementary lilts were Voice, never very robust, in some phrases 


the Aubade from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” of the “Carmen,” “Grisélidis” and 
exquisitely sung, the “Song of Ossian” ‘Werther’ numbers. And is the writer 


from Massenet’s “Werther,” and Rey- mistaken in his impression that the first 
naldo Hahn’s “Barchetta” which was re- two were transposed a tone lower? 


demanded and would have been welcome The Berlioz, Debussy, Chausson and 
a third time. Fauré songs were more fluently achieved, 


the extras—as well as a phrase here and 
there in the opera airs—use of the fal- 
setto prompted again the question as to 
why French artists persist in its employ- 
ment instead of mastering the true pian- 
issimo; but if there is any singer who 
can justify the practice it is Clément. 
Partly because of his great skill and 
partly because of the fundamental qual- 
ity of his voice, he passes into falsetto 
and out of it with no click to betray the 
transition. His use of the true head 
voice, on the other hand, is an object 
lesson in the art of singing. 
Sympathetic accompaniments’ were 
supplied by rosy-cheeked young Auguste 
Desecarries, who was prevailed upon by 
Clément to join him in acknowledging 
the applause. Ger a 





Mirovitch to Play Six Times in Boston 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist-composer, is 
scheduled to make at least six concert 
appearances in Boston this season. In- 


As in his programs of other years, the and the Franck “La Procession,” though 
haunting “Le Réve” from Massenet’s 
“Manon” was a lovely illustration of the 
poise and charm of Clément’s unusual 


it calls for a larger voice, was a model 
interpretation. of a noble and uplifting 
In the Bergerettes and some of 


song. 


cluded in these engagements is an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
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RECITAL SHOWS ART OF LUELLA MELUIS 


Beauty of Voice ] Dominates in 
Exacting Program at 
Carnegie Hall 


Song recital, Luella Meluis, coloratura 
oprane; Richard Hageman, accompan- 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 25, evening. The 


rien m: “Care Selve,”’ from “Atalanta,” 
Handel ; Pastorale, from “Rosalinda,” 
Veracini; “C’en est Fait,’ from “The 
Magic Flute,’ “Ah! sans Méme,”’ from 
The Seraglio,” Mozart; “O Del Mio 
imato Be n,” Donaudy ; “Comment 
Disaient-ils,”’ Liszt; “Fiocca la Neve,” 
Cimara; “Fleur des Alpes,’ Wekerlin; 
‘Bell Song,’ from “Lakmé,’ Delibes: 


Happy Spring Time,’ Amherst Webber: 
Love and Memory,” Felix Borowski; 
“The Shadows,” Be ssie M. Whitely ; 
Thine Eyes Still Shine,’ Edwin Schnei- 
der; “Shadow Song,’ from “Dinorah,”’ 
Meyerbeer. 


Mme. Meluis is not new to American 
audiences and her lovely voice was famil- 


iar to many who attended her New York 
debut as a recitalist. The program was 
a curious mixture of splendid numbers 
and inconsequential ones. Likewise the 
artist’s work was sometimes superb and 
sometimes only fair. The Veracini Pas- 
torale was beautifully done and Pamina’s 
air from “The Magic Flute” a sheer 


excellent in its lyric phrases but less good 
in its coloratura passages. 

Of the second group, Cimara’s “Fiocca 
la Neve’ was the best. In this, Mme. 
Meluis showed a striking ability to pro- 
ject a mood. It was a singularly satis- 
fying piece of singing. Liszt’s ‘‘Com- 
ment Disaient-ils” was also excellent but 
the tawdry Wekerlin “Fleur des Alpes” 
seemed out of place nor was the singing 
of it especially striking. In the “Bell 
Song” Mme. Meluis’ work was again 
irregular. The English group of songs 
had nothing to recommend it. The 
“Dinorah” Shadow Song was well sung. 

It is difficult in criticizing Mme. Me- 
luis’ singing, to take the middle ground. 
It is an undeniably great voice of trans- 
cendent beauty and unlimited possibility 
in the matter of range, volume and color. 
Such defects as her work has, are those 
which care and attention will remedy. A 
singer so obviously well-equipped may 
be calculated to go far and there seems 
no reason why she should not become 
one of the most prominent singers before 
the public. 4. A, &. 





F. Reed Capouilliez, Baritone, Gives An- 
nual Song Recital 


F. Reed Capouilliez, baritone, gave his 


reminiscent of foreign lands’? and three 
groups of contemporary American com- 
positions. Of the latter, six numbers 
were new and sung for the first time, 
Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Invocation to 
Life’ being the most melodie and ex- 
pressive. There was a decided same- 
ness in the program numbers and in the 
interpretation of them. In the singing 
of low notes the singer’s voice was clear 
and powerful although lacking in 
warmth of expression. His enunciation 
was at all times clear and distinct, a 
characteristic for which audiences are 
always grateful. His accompaniments 
were played by F. W. Riesberg, and there 
were violin and ’cello obbligatos by 
Bessie Riesberg and F. Wolf. 
7. = Be 





HEAR HARPSICHORD RECITAL 


Frances Pelton-Jones and Louise Hub- 
bard Present Old-Time Music 

A “twilight musicale” by Frances Pel- 

ton-Jones, harpsichord player, assisted 

by Louise Hubbard, soprano, was given 

at the Hotel Endicott, New York, on Oct. 

25. An exceedingly interesting program 


of works by composers of the seven- 
teenth century was presented, prefaced 









































piece of pure vocalization that could annual song recital Tuesday evening, by a brief talk by the performer. 

scarcely have been surpassed. The aria Oct. 25, at Chalif’s, opposite Carnegie Mme. Pelton-Jones is the possessor of 
of Constanze from “The Seraglio” was Hall. The program included “songs brilliant technical gifts, as her perform- 
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ance of works by Domenico Scarlatti at 
all times disclosed. Her instrument, 
though lacking the resonant and colorful 
characteristics of the modern piano, ad- 
mits of immeasurable finesse and delicacy 
of execution. The Sonata in G by Dr. 
Arne, a work of much charm, was played 
with sympathetic understanding. Other 
works presented were the Sonata in D of 
Balthasar Galuppi, the “Rondo a la 
Turque” of Mozart, a Bach Prelude, 
dances by Lully and Dr. John Bull, and 
excerpts from Arbeau’s Orchesographie, 
a collection dated 1659. Miss Hubbard 
sang to the harpsichord a number of old 
English and French folk-songs. 
R. M. K. 


BROOKLYN OPERA FORCES 
HEARD IN “RIGOLETTO” 


Maria Caselotti, Philip Culcasi, 
Serafini and Nino Ruisi in 
Principal Roles 





Enzo 


Bringing opera to the people at popu- 
lar prices is a laudable venture, but if 
the Brooklyn Opera Company would live 
up to this worthy aim and make itself 
felt as an influence in the community, 
it must polish off a number of rough 
corners which marred its first produc- 
tion this season at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Oct. 25. The opera was 
“Rigoletto.” 

Maria Caselotti, who made her début 
as Gilda was somewhat disappointing 
as singer and actress. Her voice, while 
possessed of certain praiseworthy quali- 
ties, was scarcely strong enough to carry 
throughout the auditorium. Philip Cul- 
casi as the Duke was scarcely adequate 
vocally, his tones being somewhat forced. 
Enzo Serafini as Rigoletto, however, fur- 
nished one of the bright spots. His sing- 
ing and acting were good and, with Nino 
Ruisi as Sparafucile, he shared the 
honors of the evening. The chorus work 
was better than is usually encountered 
in productions staged by the smaller 
opera companies. Anthony Paganucci 
conducted. The series is under the dir- 
ection of Alfred § shantetiieendi A. K. 


DR. C ONTERNO RESIGNS 





Gives Up Bridnosert Symphony to Be- 
come Head of New Orchestra 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 29.—A stir 
has been caused by the action of Dr. G. 
E. Conterno in resigning his post as 
conductor of the Bridgeport Symphony, 
and announcing the establishment 
of a new organization, to be known 
as the Bridgeport Philharmonic As- 
sociation, of which he will be conductor. 
It has been announced that Isidore 
Troostwyk, assistant professor of applied 
music at the Yale School of Music, will 
succeed him as conductor of the Bridge- 
port Symphony. 

The reason for Dr. Conterno’s retire- 
ment is that he has received no pay for 
his work last year. The authorities of 
the society, on the other hand, state that 
the agreement with him was that if there 
were profits from the year’s work, he 
would receive payment, and that the 
reason there was no pay was that there 
were no profits. A number of other mu- 
sicians left the symphony at the time 
of Dr. Conterno’s resignation. 


Modern Composers Without Reli- 
gion, Says Walter Damrosch 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 28.— 

“Modern composers have lost 
their religion mostly.” This state- 
ment was made by Walter Dam- 
rosch in opening his series of lec- 
tures on “The Musical Trend” 
which are to be an important part 
of the Philadelphia Forum events 
at the Academy of Music. 

The conductor of the New York 
Symphony deplored the current call 
to put what is known as “pep” into 
modern composition. He said that 
if the younger generation does not 
like the pellucid and lovely works 
of Mozart, it is because they lack 
this nondescript “pep.” Mr. Dam- 
rosch expressed the hope that the 
day was soon coming when there 
would be a reaction to the tender- 
ness, grace and feeling of the sym- 
phonies of Mozart. 

Writers of present 
music came in for a left-handed 
compliment. “I’ll not call them 
composers,” Mr. Damrosch said, 
“T’ll rather call them manufac- 
turers of modern dance tunes.” 


W. R. M. 
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CHURCH BAN HALTS MUSIC IN EDMONTON 


New Ruling ‘Deprives City of 
Suitable Halls for Visit- 
ing Artists 


EDMONTON, CAN., Oct. 29. — The 
authorities of two large churches have 
refused to allow their church halls to 
be rented in future for concert pur- 
poses, and as these places have been 


used as substitutes for a concert audi- 
torium, this decision will seriously af- 
fect the outlook for music in the com- 
ing winter. Indeed, there will be some 
difficulty in accommodating visiting 
artists who are, even now booked to 
appear. Edmund Burke was scheduled to 
give a recital in McDougall Methodist 


Auditorium on Oct. 25, but he was the 
last concert artist to appear there. 

Of course, there are large buildings 
on the outskirts of the city, large 
enough to accommodate organizations 
as big as the Minneapolis Symphony, but 
the Horse Show Building is three miles 
out, and is a drafty barren place, with 
a leaky roof. The armory, where the 
soldiers drill, is closer to town, but it 
has the disadvantage of a girder-sup- 
ported roof which affects the sound. 

Edmonton music lovers are _ very 
much discouraged at the prospect, but 
hope that some way will be found out 
of the difficulty before the visit of Dame 
Clara Butt in February. The First Pres- 
byterian Church, which has banned 
nothing but political meetings, is avail- 
able for this concert, but is not large 
enough. M. H. T. A. 





Baker University Music Department 


Appoints New Head 


BALDWIN City, KAN., Oct. 31.—Louis 
Upton Rowland, for seven years direc- 
tor of the piano department of Baker 
University, has been elected dean of the 
music faculty of that institution. Frank 
Fraser Siple of Boston, newly appointed 
head of the voice department, was heard 
in recital on the evening of Oct. 25. Lois 
Caramani, soprano, gave an excellent 
program earlier in the month, and 
Adams Buell, pianist of Milwaukee, will 
appeur at a later date. 





Minnesota Musicians Discuss Future of 
New Orchestra 


HIBBING, MINN., Oct. 28.—A banquet 
was given by local musicians in honor 
of Luigi Lombardi, newly-appointed 
conductor of the local Range Orchestra, 
at the Public Library on Oct. 13. Plans 
were discussed for this season’s con- 
certs by the organization, the headquar- 
ters of which are at Buhl. A musical 
program followed the business session. 





Increasing Enrolment for New Orleans 
Conservatory 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 29.—The number 
enrolled on the opening day of the New 
Orleans Conservatory was far ahead of 
that of the opening day last year, and 
Ernest E. Schuyten, president, believes 
the two hundred mark will be passed 
this winter. Announcement was made 
of the following faculty for the coming 
year: Cammie Allen, piano; Mary M. 
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Conway, public school music, history and 
appreciation of music, solfeggio; Louis 
Ferrenbach, dancing; Madame Jeanne 
Foedor, opera répertoire; Frederick 
Green, wood and wind instruments; Ben 
T. Hanley, dramatic art; Amos Harris, 
psychology; Mrs. Violet D. Huard, piano; 
Mark Kaiser, violin; C. L. Lugano, 
Italian; Albert A. Levy, brass instru- 
ments; Alphonse La Meslee, French; 
Ethel McGehee, piano, vocal coach; Mrs. 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, piano; E. 
E. Schuyten, violin, orchestra, harmony, 
composition, chamber music; Mary M. 
Scott, piano solfeggio; Caroline Steir, 
English; Parvin W. Titus, organ, choir 
training, harmony; Mrs. Jane Austin 
Tuttle, voice culture, vocal solfeggio; 
Theodore Beck, piano, sight singing; 
Madeline Tuttle, physical culture. 





Mrs. MacDowell Appears Before Club in 
Saratoga Springs 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Oct. 29.— 
The MacDowell Club of this city pre- 
sented Mrs. Edward MacDowell in re- 
cital on Oct. 21. Before a large audience 
the widow of the composer gave a talk 
on the Peterboro Colony and played a 
program of her husband’s works, includ- 
ing several of his “Sea Pieces,” “Fireside 
Tales,” “New England Idylls” and Vir- 
tuoso Studies. 





Give Recital in Aid of Radcliffe Endow- 
ment 


LYNN, MaAss., Oct. 31.—A recital in 
aid of the Radcliffe College Endowment 
Fund was held at the Lynn Women’s 
Clubhouse on Oct. 18, in which Edith 
Thompson, pianist of Boston, was heard. 
She was assisted by Kate W. Thomas, 
violinist, accompanied by Robert W. 
Snow. It was Miss Thompson’s first 
public recital of the season, and her 
playing of compositions by Saint-Saéns, 
MacDowell, Chopin, Wieniawski, Palm- 
gren and Schulz-Evler disclosed tech- 
nical facility. W. J.P. 





Alberto Salvi Gives Program in Grand 
Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Oct. 29.—Under 
the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, appeared at Pow- 
ers’ Theater, Oct. 13, before a large au- 
dience. His program included numbers of 
Zabel, Grieg, Tedeschi, Chopin, Poenitz, 
Alvars, Salvi, Debussy and others. He 
was greeted with marked cordiality. 

E. H. 








Minnie Carey Stine Aids at Rutgers Col- 
lege Organ Recital 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Oct. 31.—At 
the organ recital given by Howard D. 
McKinney, director of music at Rutgers 
College, at the Kirkpatrick Chapel of the 
college on Cct. 16, Minnie Carey Stine 
was the assisting soloist. Miss Stine is 
contralto soloist at the Holy Trinity 
Church of New York City. She acquit- 
ted herself worthily in two song-groups 
on this program, an aria from Gaul’s 
“Holy City,” Guion’s “Prayer,” and other 
sacred numbers by Wooler, Gounod and 
Harker. 
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7: Reputed Finnish Wizardry Lives in Palmgren 


Composer - Pianist Brings 


Magic of Race to His Art 
—A Suomi “Moto Perpetuo”’ 
—Describes Historical 
Opera “Daniel Hjort” 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HE FINNS, in the Middle Ages, en- 
joyed universal respect as warlocks 
and wizards; and were feared because of 
their supposed control of dark and 


demoniaec powers. No doubt the cavalry- 
men of the Swedish King Gustav 
Adolph’s famous’ Finnish regiments, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, sniggered 
among themselves as they kept up the 
good old superstition by selling bullet- 
proof charms to the credulous Suder- 
manians and _  MDalecarlains of the 
Lutheran host. For, after all, there is 
not much use in being accounted a 
wizard unless you can turn your 
wizardry to account. 

But the chill light of the centuries of 
common sense has slain the myth that 
every Finn is a warlock, and yet— it is 
still possible to find wizards among the 
Finns. Selim Palmgren, for instance, 
whose compositions embody so much of 
the distinctive racy flavor of the Finnish 
soil, for all that they have an unmis- 
takeable personal note, is a true Finnish 
wizard—of music. One finds some 
serious works of reference, in summing 
up the Finnish character, declaring that 
members of the race are “somewhat 
stolid, and indolent.” Talking to Selim 
Palmgren, one knows that this is a libel. 
He is quiet, yet anything but “stolid’’; 
and the many beautiful inspirations 
which he has set down in music—and 
which had made his name well-known 
in the United States long before his 
present visit to this country—show that 
indolence is not one of his failings. In 
fact, he was more keen about completing 
some new things he is working upon than 
talking about them. 


Read Composers’ Works, 
Not of Them 


“What can a composer say about his 
ewn works?” he declared. “It is really 
so much better to let one’s works speak 
for themselves; and composers, as a 
rule, would rather have people read the 
works they write instead of reading 
about them.” : 
_ He stepped to the piano and played a 
brilliant, chromatically jeweled bit of a 
composition which .gave one the very 
spirit of perpetual motion, and yet did 
so in a way that was dreamed of neither 
in Weber’s nor in Paganini’s philosophy 
of the concept. Of course, it was a 
tricky thing, though the composer’s 
playing gave it that “tossed-off” effect 
which leads hundreds of listeners, when 
they attend a piano recital by a master, 
to hasten to music stores a day or so 
after and purchase the taking number 
which sounded so easy that they feel 
sure they can play it nearly as well them- 
selves. A glance at the manuscript 
from which Selim Palmgren played com- 
pleted the illusion of facility, for the 
whole piece is written on one stave. It 
takes two lively and capable hands to 
play it, however. 


Why Always 


“[ should like to play a composition 
here this season on which I am now at 
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work, but do not know that I will be able 
to complete it in time,” said the genial 
warlock of Finnish music, after he had 
been assured that the Suomi (Suomi 
means Finnish, but is merely another 
way of saying so) “Moto Perpetuo”’ 
would be a decidedly effective encore 
number. “It is a ‘Finnish Fantasy,’ 
rhapsodic, on national themes, woven to- 
gether in free form for piano and or- 
chestra. I. like the freer forms, the 
suite and the free fantasy. Why should 
one always write in four set movements? 
It is, or at least I feel that it is, con- 
fining for the composer, and at times 
his inspiration feels the ball-and-chain 
of form holding it down. 

“Finnish is an ideal singing language. 
No, you need not look incredulous! It 
really is! So far as singing goes, it is 
as easy of vocalization as Italian. When 
you hear my wife, Mme. Miakki Jirne- 
felt-Palmgren sing either Finnish folk- 
songs or some of the Wagner operatic 
réles for which she is famous in Europe, 
you may be ready to agree with me. I 
have written my best Finnish songs to 
Swedish texts, but there is a natural 
reason for this, our greatest national 
poets, men like Runeberg and Topelius, 
wrote in Swedish. The same applies to 
the text of my ‘Daniel Hi6rt,’ in four 
acts, which was given in Helsingfors in 
1910, the libretto after a drama by J. J. 
Wecksell, and based on an episode in 
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LANSING TEACHERS PLAN 


Association Formed to Lead Pupils to 
Aspire Higher—Children Sing 
in Music Week 


LANSING, MICH., Oct. 29.—Private 
teachers of every branch of musical art 
have organized an_ association here. 
Carl M. Bergmann was appointed presi- 
dent; Mabel Ferry, vice-president; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ebling, secretary, and Mildred 


Allen, treasurer. The association will 
meet on the second Monday of each 
month. 


The purpose of the association is to 
benefit the music teachers and the com- 
munity through music. Standards in 
teaching will be formulated, and it is 
thought that through such an associa- 
tion students will give more varied and 
better programs. A_ studio buildine 
seems a necessity, owing to the growth 
of the city, and the association is al- 
ready taking the matter up with real 
estate men and looking over the avail- 
able pronerty. 

One of the most important features of 
Music Week. just closed, was the sing- 
ing by a choir of 10,000 school children 
on the canitol lawn as a serenade to 
Governor Alexander J. Groesbeck. The 
singing of the children was very fine, 
and was greatly admired by the Governor 
and his euests, the Mavors and chair- 
men of executive music week committees 
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TO FIX NEW STANDARDS 


from other Michigan cities. Robert Law- 
rence, national organizer of these cele- 
brations, came from Detroit to conduct 
the singing. 

Governor Groesbeck, in a brief speech, 
spoke of music as an invaluable weld- 
ing force to hold the people of the na- 
tion together in the reactionary period 
after the war. The band of the Indus- 
trial School for Boys headed the pro- 
cession of children as they marched down 
the avenue leading to the capitol. 

As part of Music Week activities, the 
Matinée Musicale gave a duo-art pro- 
gram, with Mrs. Basil Holt of Detroit as 
soloist; the churches prepared special 
programs, and under J. W. Stephens and 
his assistants music was featured in the 
schools. 

Four public concerts, conducted by Mr. 
Stephens, were held at the Central High 
School. The Strand Theater authori- 
ties, with Car] M. Bergmann, violinist, 
and Belle Gardner Bergmann, soprano, 
organized a violin and voice contest in 
which the first prizes were two lessons 
each week for a year, and the second, one 
a week for a year. 

As one result of Music Week, there is 
talk of substituting for the Sunday af- 
ternoon forum, community singing at 
the Prudden Auditorium, a hall which 
seats approximately 2700 people. Dif- 
ferent voice teachers will be asked to act 
as conductors. T. S. 


who betrays the Oreburg fortress, held 
by the rebellious Finnish nobles, the 
daughter of one of whom he loves, to the 
Swedish king, and meets the tragic 
death necessarily reserved for the heroes 
of serious opera. I have been working 
for some years on another score, an 
opera of adventure, not on a national 
subject, though the text is by the Finnish 
poet Larin Kjésti. 


Government Support of Music 


“Helsingfors has always been our 
musical, as well as our cultural, educa- 
tional, scientific and industrial center. 
Helsinki, as we Finns call it, will cer- 
tainly keep its ancient musical reputa- 
tion and, no doubt, improve upon it now 
that Finland is a free republic. We 
cannot complain that music is neglected 
under the new conditions. We have a 
Ministry of Fine Arts which gives every 
encouragement to native music and 
native composers. The government also 
grants a liberal subsidy to the Finnish 
Opera and the symphony, and some of 
our best-known native composers are the 
recipients of government grants. I am 
proud to be able to say that I have been 
considered worthy of this recognition. 


OPERA SCENES AT BENEFIT 


Several Artists Contribute to Interesting 
Program at New York Academy 


Excerpts from operas made up the 
bulk of the Merriewold benefit concert 
given at the Academy, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 26. 

Wilson Ryder opened the program with 
three songs, “Automne” of Fauré, “La- 
mento” of Duparc, and Sinding’s “Licht. 
His tones were easy, full and sweet, and 





he displayed considerable power, espe- 
cially in “Licht.” sien 
An outstanding number was Solo 


Profugo” from “Martha,” as sung by 
two brothers, Bonfiglio and Alessandro 
Alberini. A surprising strength of tone, 
coupled with well managed dramatic = 
pression made their duet one of unusua 
quality. 

yo Alberini distinguished him- 
self again in the closing numbers of the 
program, when _ excerpts from Pon- 
chielli’s ‘“Gioconda” were sung. Arabelle 
Merrifield, who was also heard earlier 
in the program in scenes from Samson 
et Dalila,” sang the music of Laura in 
the “Gioconda” selections. Serge! Radam- 
sky was the Enzo of the occasion. Mar- 
tha Atwood, soprano, participated in 
the ensembles. Accompaniments were 
plaved with unobtrusive excellence by 
Edna Sheppard. F, R. B, 


Appear in Benefit for German Children 


Two musical artists were heard at the 
banquet at the Hotel Astor on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 27 for the benefit of the 
$3,000,000 drive for food for the German 





children. They were Matja Niessen- 
Stene, mezzo-soprano, and Theodore 
Spiering, violinist. Mme. Niessen- 
Stone’s listed numbers were “Kevla’s 


Song,” bv Hugo Wolf, and “Cacilie,” by 
Richard Strauss. 








RAYMOND HUNTER | 


AT THE 


MAINE FESTIVAL 


AIDA IN COSTUME: Press notices Maine Festival, Oct. 6th to Oct. 12, 1921. 


Bangor Daily Commercial, Oct. 8th, 1921: 


Raymond Otis Hunter in roles of the King and Ramphis won new laurels, a well deserved 
ovation and the very earnest desire that he may be heard in Bangor again. Mr. Hunter 
has the rich and vibrant voice which these particular roles require and his work in New 
York, which has included oratorio as well as opera, claims versatility for him which his 


singing seems to indicate. 


Portland Daily Press, Oct. 12th, 1921: 


Raymond Otis Hunter assumed the dual roles of the King and Ramphis and sang them 
His voice is of distinctly agreeable quality. 


well. 
to advantage in recitale. 


Portland Evening Express and Advertiser, Oct. 12th, 1921: 
Mr. Raymond Otis Hunter was excellent in the two parts assigned to him, having a 


baritone voice of good range and quality. 


The Portland Herald, Oct. 12th, 1921: 


Raymond Otis Hunter, baritone, sang the dual characters of the King and Ramphis. He 
too made his initial appearance Monday evening in the quintet from “Lohengrin,” but no 
opportunity was enjoyed to learn the-delightfui quality of his voice until last evcning when 


he had several solo opportunities. 


Lewiston Evening Journal, Oct. 12th, 1921: 


Raymond Otis Hunter has a big baritone of pleasing quality and was in all ways satis- 
factory both as the King and Ramphis, the high priest. 


particularly well suited to these roles. 


————_—_ 


He would also unquestionably appear 


His dignity of bearing made him 
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Ethel Hugli Tells of Tri-lingual 
Treasures of the Swiss Folk-Songs 





American-Born Contralto Brings Examples of Mixed Musical 
Heritage of Her Adoptive Country—Protests Against 
Classification of Swiss Composers with Nationality Whose 


Language They Use 


TALEUGAAOOUAONESDUTEUUEEAAANNAU GLAAD PAA EEA UN 


OT long since, Russia signified to 
4N the Western world peasant embroid- 
eries, slender cigarettes, something bar- 
baric and rare and rather gross, like 
caviar. At present, concert programs 
the world over include Russian composi- 
tions, not simply works in Italian or Ger- 


man style by men with Russian names, 
but the characteristic cries of a national- 
ity. Ethel Hugli, contralto, American 
by birth and Swiss by twenty years of 
marriage and residence, who appeared 
at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 18 in a program 
in which she told Americans of the cul- 
ture of her adoptive country, predicts no 
such epidemic spread of that culture as 
Russia’s has made since the last century. 
But nevertheless she emphasizes that cul- 
ture. 

“To illustrate Switzerland’s cultural 
importance,” Mme. Hugli says, “let me 
point out that Karl Spitteler, a recent 
Nobel prize-winner, is not a German poet, 
as everybody seems to suppose, but a 
Swiss poet, who writes in German. We 
have, as you know, three languages in 
Switzerland, German, French, and, to a 
minor degree, Italian. The language 
most widely spoken, Swiss German, is 
colloquial, not literary. It is not, how- 
ever, a corruption of literary German, 
but true German at an earlier stage than 
the modern literary language. It is the 


THLADEULUUL OA EU OUTENTENT ETAL OEE EYED 


matrix of the modern Alemannic lan- 
guages, the medieval stem out of which 
the Scandinavian and modern German 
branches have evolved by differentiation. 
Many of the folk-songs which I sing are in 
this Swiss German dialect. Some of these 
tunes have been printed in collections 
with unpretentious harmonizations which 
I use without elaboration; of others, the 
bare melodies are given, and my accom- 
paniments to’ these are the product of my 
own imagination. I have been fortunate 
in finding in Jessamine Harrison-Irvine 
an accompanist who has grasped my 
ideas very quickly. Many of the songs 
which I use from the French and Ital- 
ian-speaking districts of Switzerland are 
popular also in France and Italy. Con- 
sequently, in my folk-song program, I 
invite attention less to the musical char- 
acter of these songs, for this is scarcely a 
novelty, than to the illumination which 
they throw on the mixed culture of the 
Swiss people. 


Making Propaganda for a Country 


“When I was visiting friends in this 
country in 1919 I was invited to tell of 
the Y. M. C. A. work in Switzerland, 
and it was in connection with this that 
I began to sing these little folk-songs in 
public. I now count singing them among 
the most pleasant features of my work, 
which has included such various under- 





@ Marceau 
Ethel Hugli, Contralto 


takings as special correspondence for the 
Chicago Tribune, lectures which I am 
shortly to deliver in Washington on 
Romanesque art in Switzerland, and 
travel-talks with lantern-slides. I have 
always sung, but I did not study very 
assiduously until my marriage. Then, 
as I progressed, people wanted me to give 
concerts. I sang Ortrud in ‘Lohengrin’ 
at Berne, and oh! how I loved it! My 
husband too was well pleased until I be- 
gan to receive offers from opera houses 
in Germany, which, at his desire, I re- 
fused. After that I studied with the 


Swiss prima donna, Mme. Welti-Herzo; 

“The Lyceum in Berne has a music se 
tion of which I am chairman. I onc 
gave a program there on the evolutio 
of the American song. The old planta 
tion melodies and modern numbers }b 
men like Carpenter were most enthusias 
tically received. I shall feel well please 
if Americans listen as carefully to th 
songs of such Swiss composers as Gu: 
tave Doret, whose operatic works hay 
been produced in Paris; Ottmar Shoec! 
particularly well known as an orchestra 
composer; Jaques-Dalcroze, the origina 
tor of Eurythmics; and Marie Appia, on 
of his pupils. Too often the Swiss com 
posers are dismissed as belonging to th 
nationality in whose language their song 


or operas happen to be written.” 
mm as Ee 





Jeanne Gordon Recovered from Opera 
tion 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Mei 
ropolitan, who several weeks ago under 
went an operation on her throat, has r 
covered sufficiently to be able to fill 
few of her engagements previous to th: 
opening of the opera season. It was at 
first feared that Miss Gordon’s entir 
concert tour would have to be cancelled, 
as well as her operatic appearances dur- 
ing the first part of the season, but he: 
speedy recovery has made it possible fo: 
her to appear again in a limited num- 
ber of concerts. 





Sorrentino Engaged for Opera in Port. 
land, Ore. 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Ita 
ian tenor, has been engaged by the Port 
land, Ore., Grand Opera Association a 
“guest” artist. He is to sing there in the 
performances of “Ballo in Maschera” o1 
Nov. 18 and 19. From there Mr. So1 
rentino goes to Los Angeles and will giv: 
several concerts on the Pacific Coast, 
where he will remain until December. 
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Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Cirele 5820 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
Stadio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 58389 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown tyrie Diction 
OCerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Enmun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 
































Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 


267 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICB PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Halli 


Schuyler 5910 











Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb ACOOMPAIES 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 87 West 72nd Street. New York 











Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Studio 915 Carnegie Hall Circle 2634 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Oarnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Marbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
pg ee foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3058 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 10138, New York, Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER 
TRANS Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
6560 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 





























Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 





BOSTON - MASS. 

Helen Allen Hunt 

CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


Kingswell-Smith Ernest Pianist. 


Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 


3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 

















Baritone, 
NicCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 


Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 


Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 

















Elsie Ly6én 
Mezzo-Contralto 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
305 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
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Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th Bt. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repert 


818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM fT SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 
Meszo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Adele Luis Rankin hevte-Sateratare 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
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Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. VY. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
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Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, N. ©. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 Bast 84th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuster 2015 





Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—s3 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translatios 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
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Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 





Crystal Waters mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
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Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
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Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American School of 
Opera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New Yor* 
: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 16% West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productio 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
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Imitation Plays Greatest Part in the 


mun | 
Ta ul 


Eminent Vocal Teacher Dis- 
cusses Her Method of In- 
struction—How Italo- 
American Musical Inter- 
course Has Affected Italy— 
Vocal Material in America 


F the influx of Italian musicians has 

had the result of making Italian opera 
almost a national habit in America, there 
has also been reciprocity in the introduc- 
tion in Italy of American artistic cus- 
toms, according to Mme, Gina Ciaparelli 
Viafora, the New York vocal teacher, 
who recently returned here after a sum- 
mer in her native land. 

“What surprised me greatly on my 
return to Italy,” said Mme. Viafora, “‘is 
that the recital is now quite well estab- 
lished there. When you consider that 
before the war recitals were practically 
unknown, not only in Italy but practical- 
ly in every European country outside 
England, one realizes that the artistic 
intercourse between America and Europe 
has also had its effect over there. I 
found that many artists were giving re- 
citals and that the institution was be- 
coming an established form of art there. 
Of course there are also a tremendous 
number of American students there. 

“As I return to America, I feel more 
than ever before, however, what really 
splendid material for music there is here. 
In my long teaching experience here I 
have found that the Americans, especial- 
ly the women, have beautiful voices— 
there are innumerable fine organs among 
the female voices that come to my at- 
tention. Besides this the American gen- 
erally has the vivacity, the intelligence 
and the seriousness of purpose that go 
toward the achieving of a career. There 
is one thing, however, that I have found 
noticeably lacking among the women 
here, and that is innate musical feeling. 
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I find they lack a certain responsiveness, 
the comprehension of the ‘soul’ of the 
music—and that is the most difficult of 
all things to infuse into a pupil. But 
then, that is what always faces the vocal 
teacher—the inability to find the perfect 
instrument, by which I mean a student 
with a fine organ, musical intuition, per- 
sonality, and also good health, which is 
one of the most essential things. Of the 
numerous students which a teacher has, 
there are few who have the qualities 
which go to make greatness. 

“Discouraging? No. Because, to the 
really conscientious teacher, each student 
who comes must be regarded in a differ- 
ent light. In every student one encoun- 
ters an entirely unique problem; the 
purpose is to teach them to sing, to 
make of their organs what they can, 
to develop them to the utmost. It is 
wrong to regard each pupil as a possible 
prima donna or to permit the pupils to 
regard themselves in this light if it is 
beyond all possibility of accomplishment. 

“Too many teachers permit their 
pupils falsely to nurse this idea, when 
it is beyond their possible reach and this 
is because the vocal field is crowded 
with so many charlatans. In every other 
field one presupposes that only a man 
who can himself encompass the problems 
he teaches can impart a knowledge of 
them. In learning carpentry, one ap- 
prentices himself to a carpenter; in 
learning to make shoes one goes to a 
shoemaker; to play the piano, you would 
go to a pianist; but in this field, people 
are illogical. They presume anyone 
can teach the art, and any pianist, or- 
ganist, critic, feels that he may teach 
voice placement. 

“But in this, as in every other branch, 
imitation plays the greatest part. You 
may discuss theories, talk of technical 
things to a student; but an actual dem- 
onstration covers incalculably greater 
strides. A single note, sung by the 
teacher, immediately elucidates a point, 
and in seeking to imitate it, the student 
goes far to achieve the end. That is 
why, I personally do not care to take 


“Confirmed 


equally that 


EMINENT 


“A brisk and brilliant techni- 
cian, a musician ripe in intent 
and rich of equipment, he made 
strong headway with a large ap- 
preciative audience.” 


‘ Possesses a powerful technique 
and brilliant style.”—Herald. “Tt 


opinion 
formed of him that he is a seri- 
ous musician with a well-devel- 
oped and applied technique. 
Enjoyment of his own minuet 
was general, in fact this work 
may be destined to a popularity 
of Paderewski’s 
minuet.”—Globe. 


Teaching of Voice, Says Mme. Viafora 





Photo by Vayana 
Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, New York 
Vocal Teacher 


men students, because although the 
theories of vocal use may be the same, I 
cannot give them a living demonstration 
of the quality of the tone they seek. Of 
course, in speaking of this I do not in- 
clude the work of the vocal coach which 
is another matter; but for the founda- 
tion, for the placing of the voice, one 
should have a singer.” F. R. G. 





Minnie Tracey Aids Fund in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 29.—Minnie Tracey, 
vocal teacher, has been appointed music 
chairman of the George Washington Na- 
tional Memorial Fund by Mrs. Fosdick 
and Mrs. John Gallagher, the directors. 
Miss Tracey was chairman of the com- 
mittee which arranged the final benefit 
performance for the fund on Oct. 3 at 
the Shubert Theater. Many women 
pupils from Miss Tracey’s own class and 


LAST SEASON’S SUCCESS REPEATED! 


RED MIROVITCH 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 
AGAIN SCORES IN RECITAL 
CARNEGIE HALL, OCTOBER 8th 


Sun. 





already 


‘There 


A FEW OPEN DATES AVAILABLE ON TOUR 


S. HUROK 


“His playing is frank, forceful, 
clear.”—Times. 


“His fingers are fleet and they 
have power, too. He plays with 
sincerity.”’—W orld. 


(Brahms 
Fugue) was played with a fine 
sweep and such admirable clar- 
ity that it lost much of its slug- 
gish character.” —Telegram. 


Mirovitch’s 
homage to the music he plays.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


from the Conservatory and College of 
Music have aided in colleeting for the 
fund. Pupils of Miss Tracey’s class in 
Columbus, Edna Zirkell, ‘soprano, and 
Matilda Dawson, contralto, with Marie 
Collins as accompanist, have, been mak- 
ing successful professional appearances. 
They filled a week’s engagement at the 
James Theater in Columbus at the end 
of September, and later sang for the 
Zanesville Chamber of Commerce, for a 
Kiwanis Club luncheon at the Chitten- 
den Hotel in Columbus, and at the Marion 
Country Club in Marion. At a recep- 
tion at the home of President Harding 
in Marion, Miss Dawson and Edith 
Conkright, soprano, were heard in solo 
and duet numbers. Another Tracey 
pupil, Estelle Hively, was soloist with 
the Democratic Glee Club at Memorial 
Hall in Columbus on Oct. 27. Florence 
Enneking, dramatic soprano, has been 
successful in a scene from “Tosca” at 
the Capitol Theater here. Hazel Levy is 
to appear at the Capitol during the week 
of Nov. 7. 


ARTISTS VISIT PITTSBURGH 








Geraldine Farrar and John McCormack 
Sing to Crowded Houses 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 29.—Geraldine Far- 
rar and John McCormack, heading their 
concert companies, appeared in Pitts- 
burgh during the week. 

Carnegie Hall could not hold the 
crowds that flocked to hear Miss Farrar 
and her company, at the first of the Ellis 
series of concerts on Tuesday night. 
Miss Farrar was in good voice, and was 
enthusiastically greeted, and Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, also shared in the applause. The 
accompanist was Claude Gotthelf. 

There were few vacant seats in the 
Mosque when Mr. McCormack sang on 
Friday night. His Irish songs were vig- 
orously applauded, and he was compelled 
to give two or three encores conclud- 
ing his groups. It was his first appear- 
ance here for two seasons. He was as- 
sisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, who 
was also well received. Edwin Schneider 
accompanied both artists. One of Mr. 
Schneider’s compositions was included in 
the program. R. E. W. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


IEWED aright, the coming of Richard Strauss, 

now on American soil for the first time since 
1904, has a significance for music not incomparable 
to that of the disarmament conference in the do- 
main of international politics. 

There is, however, this distinction. The dis- 
armament in music already has been consummated. 
Richard Strauss is the great earnest of the new 
day of international comity in music that already 
is upon us. 

In the coming of this Titan, only the blind can 
see merely a triumph for Teuton music. Strauss, 
the giant, is a world composer; he belongs to all 
lands, and certainly not least to America, which 
saw the world premiére of his “Sinfonia Domes- 
tica,” and which from the first has recognized his 
colossal gifts. 

We cannot extend the grasp of welcome to-day to 
Beethoven or Brahms or Wagner; we can, and 
gladly do, to Strauss. 


2 
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ENTER THE SYMPHONY “SCALPER” 


HEATER admissions have long been the prey 

of ticket scalpers in large cities, and sporting 
events have always brought in their wake the 
speculator and inflated prices. But it has remained 
for Chicago to uncover the first instance of “scalp- 
ing” in season tickets for symphony concerts. 
Musical events in which a noted performer was 
to appear have not been unknown to command 
prices in excess of the box-office figure; but it is 
hitherto unrecorded that speculators have made a 
profit from the routine performances of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 








It is not that Chicago’s Orchestra Hall is limited 
in seating capacity. More than 2500 persons can 
be accommodated, but obviously this is not enough. 
Music lovers in Chicago are willing to pay hand- 
somely for the privilege of listening to their beloved 
orchestra, and the speculator has thus been at- 
tracted with his wares. 

To cope with the situation, the orchestra man- 
agement has conspicuously inserted in its programs 
a notice that season ticket holders who dispose of 
their seats at a premium will forfeit their subscrip- 
tion privilege. It is a matter for deep regret that 
those will be found to profiteer even in the musical 
taste of a community, but it is a matter for pro- 
found rejoicing that profit can be found in such a 
venture. 





EXPANDING THE PROGRAM NOTE IDEA 


HE new season finds Lawrence Gilman signing 

his name to the program annotations of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and also of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s New York concerts. Vari- 
ous initials were attached to the animadversions in 
the first of the Symphony Society’s bulletins. That 
these commentaries will prove stimulating and in- 
formative is not to be gainsaid, though apparently 
there is little appetite in New York for any such 
exhaustive and frequently discursive discussions as 
the thrice-worthy Philip Hale prepares unflaggingly 
for the Boston Symphony. 

But why should program notes in New York con- 
tinue to be confined to the orchestras? The greatly 
increased number of concerts of chamber music, 
and the amplitude of the audiences attending these 
programs suggest that here is a fertile field now 
left untilled. If individual vocal recitalists can 
sustain the expense of printing leaflets containing 
the texts of their numbers, it would seem a simple 
matter for the chamber-music organizations to pre- 
pare and distribute in some brief form illumina- 
tive remarks anent the compositions played. 

The idea is not, of course, a new one. Within 
view, as these lines are written, is an overseas 
program of the London String Quartet which de- 
votes an explanatory paragraph to each of the 
works played. It is not to be disputed that as much 
romance and interesting historical and biographical 
data await the chamber music annotator as the 
man who prepares the notes on the symphonies. 
Nor can it be said that the works themselves are 
any less in need of exposition than the larger or- 
chestral forms. 

Custom might be extended, too, to include notes 
on compositions played at piano recitals. A _ pro- 
gram containing many novelties, played by E. 
Robert Schmitz two seasons ago, was annotated in 
a way that doubtless aided many auditors to grasp 
the unfamiliar ideas presented. Nor is the custom 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, of printing in the 
evening’s program a brief synopsis of the story of 
the opera to be sung, one to be scoffed at by other 
and more lofty purveyors of opera. Individual re- 
search is a laudable thing, but it is futile to pre- 
suppose that all who attend opera or concerts have 
the time, the facilities or the incentive for such 
research. 

OR the sheer fun of it, why not ask Richard 

Strauss to sit in solemn judgment on a per- 
formance by Alfredo Casella of the latter’s chortling 
“Sinfonia Molestica” ? 
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T is being whispered about that a most distin- 
guished harpist, residing in this country, has 


. discovered a way to produce a new and startling 


effect in harmonics that comes to the ear as a frac- 
tional tone, less than a half-step removed from its 
next neighbor. Without the harmonics, some sing- 
ers we know have been doing the same thing for 
years. 
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LONDON contemporary, in commenting on Wal- 

ter Damrosch’s remark that “the English 
school is merely grovelling in ugliness,” comes to 
the defense not only of English music, but of ugli- 
ness. “The greatness of ugliness” is its theme, 
which is, after all, only another way of saying that 
ugliness often has a beauty all its own. If we re- 
member rightly, Katisha had some good lines on 
the subject. 
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F the re-sale of subscription tickets at a pre- 

mium continues to annoy the orchestral organ- 
izations, they might try the commuter idea, and 
require a photographic likeness of the subscriber on 
each ticket, together with his signature and a cross- 
section view of the family tree. 
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Edmond Clément and Mme. Clément, Once More in 
America, Renew Old Friendships 


Old friendships were renewed by Edmond Clément and 
Mme. Clément during the brief visit which the tenor and 
his wife made to New York in connection with his two 
recitals in the American metropolis. At fifty-four, the 
French tenor sings and carries himself as a man many 
years younger; yet it is his lot to hear his age spoken 
of as if he were in the sixties. In this he can have a 
brotherly feeling for Mattia Battistini, the veteran Ital- 
ian baritone, who is still singing at the age of sixty- 
four, as shown by biographical records, but who is 
variously reputed by foyer gossips to be well beyond 
the seventy mark. 


Hurlbut—The Marquis d’Abruzzi recently sent a song 
of his own composition to Harold Hurlbut, tenor and 
New York vocal teacher, to whom it is dedicated. The 
Marquis, who resides in Florence, studied singing with 
Mr. Hurlbut in France last year and is said to possess 
a tenor voice of unusual excellence. 


Reed—The summer spent at his cottage on Lake 
Erie has given Lynnel Reed, the American composer 
and violinist, the necessary rest and recreation to pre- 
pare him for his coming heavy season of teaching in 
Toledo, where he ranks as one of the leading violin 
teachers of the Middle West. He will also be very busy 
this year with composition work. 


Crosby—Six months ago two Phoebe Crosbys were 
successfully launched. One was Phoebe Crosby, con- 
cert soprano; the other was Phoebe Crosby, 1800-ton 
sailing vessel of the Crosby Navigation Co. When one 
Phoebe Crosby was triumphantly surmounting the high 
C’s of vocalism as soloist at the recent Maine festivals, 
the other, which had been named for and by the singer, 
was caught in a storm and totally wrecked, not being 
able to battle so successfully with the Long Island 
Sound waves. 


McCormick.—Whether Muriel McCormick, daughter 
of the Chicago sponsors, Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCor- 
mick, will make her projected stage career in opera or 
in the spoken drama is a problem the young woman 
apparently has not decided for herself. She is contin- 
uing her vocal studies, having been convinced by her 
present teacher that she is a lyric soprano now, instead 
of a coloratura, as she had been trained in Europe, and 
looks forward hopefully to becoming a dramatic so- 
prano, with maturity. 


Wolff—Albert Wolff, the French conductor of the 
Metropolitan who was appointed musical director of 
the Opéra Comique in Paris last winter, has had an 
urgent offer from the opera house in Vienna to go to 
the Austrian capital to conduct a series of perform- 
ances. Mr. Wolff, who is busy preparing a new pro- 
duction of Gluck’s “Orfeo” at the Comique, has been 
obliged to refuse the offer. He will sail for America 
about the end of November and immediately upon his 
arrival will begin rehearsing Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” at the 
Metropolitan. 


Goossens—A baton with an interesting history is in 
the possession of the English composer, Eugene Goos- 
sens. It was presented to his father in 1890 when the 
latter was conducting the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
Three golden mice are seen climbing the baton, and when 
it was presented to the elder Goossens at a dinner in his 
honor, attended by members of the opera company, 
the old English round, “Three Blind Mice,” was sung 
by the company. The conductor humorously caused 
each phrase to be repeated three times instead of twice, 
and what resulted has been described by an English 
correspondent as “a delightful muddle.” 
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The Bass 
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S the most potent and impressive 
44 utterance of masculinity in the en- 
tire gamut of human and inhuman 
sounds, the bass voice suggests every- 
thing that is weighty and business-like. 
Therefore, it is cordially detested by 
the artistic opera writers and basses are 
consequently fore-ordained to _ im- 
personate divers villainous types rang- 
ing from Mephistopheles to the land- 
lord. It proves that the further down 
the scale one goes the more likely he 
is to be told where he can go. 

The first step to this debased condi- 
tion lies in mastering such rudimentary 
things as “Asleep in the Deep,” “The 
Armorer’s Song,” “Drinking” and that 
German one with the silent last note. 
We recall a fish-faced baritone who 
fooled a lot of people on that last note. 
He didn’t have to touch it off with an 
acrobatic gesture to pull the applause. 
He just looked solemn, Nobody heard 
anything, but he looked like an honest 
man and they came across. So many 
baritones look honest that they are ruin- 
ing the bass’ business in exactly this 
way. The public gets contented with 
anything. 

a * * 

What is more to be desired than a 
deep, resonant, defiant note sung by a 
genuine sixteen-inch bass? It stirs the 
vitals and suggests the dominant, im- 
perishable, age-enduring mammal, the 
conquering genus of the entire mundane 
spheroid. When the bass strides to front 


center, and with arms flung aloft, gives 
vent to dynamic profundo tones, now like 
the rumbling of distant thunder, now 
like the roar of the cataract or the broad- 
side of a super-dreadnought, we of lesser 
bulk cling to our seats to save our lungs 
from shell-shock. Measured by our plain- 
tive, pigmy voice he seems volcanic, a 
veritable throwback of the mastodon. 
What if his larynx does make him look 
like a pelican and his knees sag like the 
props of one of those tired horses that 
look as if they had been left out in the 
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rain. He is Gargantuan, he is colossal, 
he’s a Tarzan, he’s a kibitzer! 

_ Like tenors, basses are very rare, and 
it has long been the habit of managers 
and directors to put up with baritones 
and so-called basso-cantantes in the ab- 
sence of the genuine article. These sub- 
stitutes usually have a vocal compass 
somewhat greater than that of the snare- 
drum. The public discovered the full 
proportions of the hoax upon the advent 
of a number of Russian double-basses 
a few seasons ago. When a toy bass 
with a bleating, jejune quality stacks up 
against the regular North Polar brand 
with an abysmal, bone-rattling low C, 
the unmusical lay mind is capable of 
sensing the discrepancy. 








* * * 


Bass responsibilities are in accord with 
the profundity of the calling. Whereas 
a soprano may be excused for absence 
on account of an annoying cough, noth- 
ing short of epizooty or sudden death 
exonerates a bass. “Preparedness and 
Punctuality” is supposed to be his motto, 
and he is usually ready for anything 
from Palestrina to a picnic. Seeming to 
be less temperamental than the owners 
of high voices, he is relied upon for 
such tasks as require steadiness: turn- 
ing pages for the accompanist, librarian 
work and the acceptance of small recom- 
pense whenever there is any. Thus, in 
time, he becomes a good stage villain. 

Although he has a passion for work, 
the average bass refuses to make a 
cheap display of it. His stateliness must 
never be sacrificed by a show of haste. 
He loves to practice his vocalises because 
he does them so seldom. He disdains 
the soprano ee sound, the tenor’s favorite 
ay and the ubiquitous, incredulous sound- 
ing aw of the contralto. For him oo 
typifies all that is desirable. Superfluous 
sounds only interfere with tonal elegance, 
he privately considers, so he sticks to 
his own blend. Whereas in training the 
soprano is taught to think of sunbeams 
and forget-me-nots, the bass is made 
to dwell upon canyons and oyster beds. 
He grimly concentrates upon _ hollow- 
ness and grows very proud of his dia- 
phragm. He devotes himself for hours 
to the simulation of all manner of cav- 
ernous, booming sounds with varied sus- 
tained effects. After several months of 
unremitting practice he gives a fair 
imitation of a musical seal. Then he 
begins over again with a good teacher 
who gives him lessons in punctuality over 
the telephone, and the way of the trans- 
mitter is hard. G. ©. F. 
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[N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
whieh are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 

















The Concerto 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any actual difference in the 
form of a concerto, a string-quartet, a 
sonata and a symphony? 

FLORENCE. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 20, 1921. 

They are all written in the sonata 
form. A concerto is for a solo instru- 
ment with orchestral accompaniment, a 
string-quartet is a sonata for four 
‘ringed instruments, a sonata for a 

ngle or sometimes for two instruments, 
and a symphony is a sonata for full or- 
ciestra. 
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On Various Matters 


{uestion Box Editor: 

1. In Shelley’s “Abide with Me,” do 
u breathe in the phrase, “In cloud and 
inshine, Lord, abide with me,” after 
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“sunshine” or “Lord” or both? 2. What 
is Guy d’Hardelot’s name and is she an 
American? 3. Is Wilfrid Sanderson a 
man or woman and of what nationality? 
4. In singing do you pronounce “lowing 
herds” to rhyme with “going,” or “bow- 
ing” (to incline the head)? and “Clouds 
lower” to rhyme with “mower” or 
“tower”? 

HAZEL W. WALKER. 
Winchester, Ky., Oct. 20, 1921. 


1. I should breathe after “Lord” but 
not after “sunshine.” 2. Guy d’Harde- 
lot’s name is Mrs. W. I. Rhodes. Her 
maiden name was Helen Guy and she 
was born at the Chateau d’Hardelot near 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 3. Wilfrid 
Sanderson is an Englishman. 4. I should 
pronounce “lowing” to rhyme with “go- 
ing.” Opinions differ about “lower.” 
Webster’s dictionary gives the pro- 
nunciation rhyming with “tower.” 

9 9 9 


‘(Il Dissoluto Punito’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Mozart write an opera with the 
title, “Il Dissoluto Punito?” Please pub- 
lish a complete list of Mozart’s operas. 

FIGARO. 

New York City, Oct. 26, 1921. 

“Il Dissoluto Punito” is part of the 
title of “Don Giovanni,” the entire title 
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being: “Il Dissoluto Punito Ossia Il Don 
Giovanni.” The complete list of his 
operas is as follows: “Apollo et Hyacin- 
thus,” “Bastien et Bastienne,” “La Finta 
Semplice,” “Mitridate, Ré di Ponto,” 
“Ascanio in Alba,” “Il Sogno di Sci- 
pione,” “Lucio Silla,’ “La Finta Giardi- 
niera,” “Il Ré Pastore,” ‘“Zaide,” 
“Thamos, Konig in Aegypten,”’ “Ido- 
menio, Re di Creta,” “Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail,” “Der Schauspieldirek- 
tor,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “La Clemenza 
di Tito” and “Die Zauberfléte.” 
i Be 
Casts of Various Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Will you please name the characters 
in the following operas: a—‘“The Love 
of the Three Oranges”; b—‘“‘The Love of 
the Three Kings’; c—“L’Heure Espag- 
nole”’; d—“Monna Vanna”; e—“‘La 
Navarraise”; f—‘Salomé”; g—“Edipo 
Ré?” 2. Who sang in the world premiére 
of “Edipo Ré?” 3. What réle does Mary 
Garden sing in “Our Lady’s Juggler?” 

1. a—The score of “The Love of Three 





available; b— 
“Archibaldo,” 


is not yet 
“A vito,” “Manfredo,” 
“Fiora,” “Flaminio.” c—‘Conception,” 
“Gonsalvo,” “Torquemada,” “Ramiro,” 
“Don Inigo” d—“Prinzivalle,” “Guido,” 
“Marco,” “Vedio,” “Borso,”’ “Torello,” 
Trivulzio,” ‘Monna Vanna’; e—‘Anita,” 
“Araquil,” “Garrido,” “Remigio,” “Ra- 
mon”; f{—“Salomé,” “Herodias,” 
“Herod,” “Jokanaan”; g—‘‘Edipo Re,’ 
“Creonte,” “Tiresias,” “Messagiero” and 
“Jocasta.” 2. Titta Ruffo, Albert Pail- 
lard, Teofilo Dentale, Désiré Defrére and 
Dorothy Francis. 3. The title-role. 

a ae 
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Wagner’s Greatest Opera 
Question Box Editor: 


Is “Parsifal” considered Wagner’s 
masterpiece? If not, which of his works 
is? SINGER. 


Camden, N. J., Oct. 24, 1921. 


This i; a question of personal taste, 
but the balance of opinion would prob- 
ably be in favor of “Tristan,” “Gotter- 
dimmerung” or “Meistersinger” rather 
than “Parsifal.” 
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‘Ope me HACKETT, tenor, was born 
in Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4, 1889. 
He received his general education in the 
schools and high schools of that city and 
Boston. He _ pur- 
sued his vocal 
studies under Ar- 


thur J. Hubbard 
of Boston. Went 
to Italy, making 


his operatic début 
at Pavia, Jan. 6, 
1915, in “Mefisto- 
fele.” Following 
this he was heard 
in the opera houses 
through - Europe 
and South Amer- 
ica; at the Con- 
tanzi in Rome, the 
Scala in Milan, 





Charles Mackett the Liceo in Bar- 
celona, the Colon 
in Buenos Ajres, 


the Municipal in Rio de Janeiro and 


Municipal in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In 1918, 
he returned to America, being engaged 
by Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan 
Opera, where he sang for three seasons. 
He made his début here as Almaviva in 
“The Barber of Seville,” February, 1919. 
Following this he was heard in numer- 
ous roles including Cavaradossi in 
“Tosca, Des Grieux in “Manon,” Ro- 


dolfo in  “Bohéme,” Pinkerton — in 
“Madama Butterfly,” Alfredo in “Tra- 


viata” and many others. During the 
summers of 1920 and 1921 he appeared 
at Ravinia Park and this season he also 
toured with the Scotti forces. 

Besides his operatic work, Mr. Hack- 
ett has been heard throughout the coun- 
try in concert and recita’ and has ap- 
peared as soloist with such organiza- 
tions as the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Boston Symphony and the New York 
Mozart Society. 

This year, following his fall concert 
tour in America, Mr. Hackett will go to 
Italy to appear in Milan at La Scala, 
where he will sing leading réles under 
the leadership of Toscanini. 
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ST. PAUL FORMS NEW MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


May Peterson was the substitute for 
Mabel Garrison, detained by illness, to 
: step in at an hour’s notice and reach 
Season with May Peter- St. Paul in time to appear with the 

Minneapolis Symphony at its first con- 


son as Soloist cert. The audience received Miss Peter- 
St. PauL, MINN., Oct. 29.—A meet- son _— hard “i se a agp 
: ae boat was enthusiatically greeted. e or- 
ing of St. Paul andes sapiens invited to at- chestra has benefited from the presence 
tend a dinner in honor of Chandler of new members. 
Goldthwaite has resulted in the organi- Chandler Goldthwaite is greeted by 
zation of the St. Paul Music Associa- capacity houses on Sunday afternoons in 
tion. George H. Fairclough is president; the Auditorium. The new organ is still 
Elsie M. Shawe, vice-president; Emily 4 drawing power, whether it rain or 
Grace Kay, secretary-treasurer. The 


executive board consists of Leopold G. shine. 


The Schubert Club began its activi- 
ner, Jessie Young and George A. ties recently at the Town and Country 


Club with a reception given by the 
president, Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, with 
Chandler Goldthwaite as guest of 
honor. Mrs. Jane Holland Cameron, 
contralto, with Frederic Becker at the 
piano, sang a group of songs during the 
afternoon. Mrs. Edwin Ames Jaggard 
and Aurelia Wharry were in charge of 
the program. ry. &» G. B. 


RECITALS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Minneapolis Symphony Opens 
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Galli-Curci and McCormack Draw Record 
Audiences at Early Season Events 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29.—The Philadel- 

phia season has been slow in getting un- 


der way. The orchestra began its con- 
certs earlier than usual and the regular 
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American Baritone 
There was a sound knowledge of technic, 
commendable diction.—New York Tribune. 


RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 8 East 34th St., New York 


a mastery of phrasing, 








run of other events is scheduled for about 
the usual time, the last week in October, 
which makes the disparity seem greater. 
The two big events of the early season 
have been very big indeed—the Galli- 
Curci concert at the Academy of Music 
and the John McCormack concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera - House. In_ both 
cases the favorite artists, as usual, not 
only filled their respective houses but also 
requisitioned the spacious stages for addi- 
tional seating accommodations. In the 
case of the Galli-Curci concert of the 
week before last the coloratura’s admir- 
ers who came too late were obliged to 
stand on the street outside gazing wist- 
fully at the Academy, which has no 
standing room. Mr. McCormack was 
more fortunate in that there is room for 
several rows of standees behind the Met- 
tropolitan rail and this space was filled 
with eager hearers. 

Mr. McCormack showed up finely, both 
physically and vocally, after his anti- 
podean trip. He sang with expressive- 
ness some Mozart numbers and then a 
group of the old Irish ballads in which 
he is a master. He was very liberal in 
encores, scoring probably the biggest suc- 
cess of the evening in Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria.” W. R. Mz 





Arthur Wilde Aids in Concerts 


Recent engagements for Arthur Wilde, 
‘cellist, have included appearances in con- 
cert at Poughkeepsie and Yonkers, N. Y. 
At the first regular meeting of the 
Dutchess County Musical Association at 
Poughkeepsie, at Nelson House, Mr. 
Wilde shared the program with Dan P. 
Dickinson, pianist. Marjorie Freeman, 
soprano, was assisting artist, accom- 
panied by Mildred Freeman. Mr. 
Wilde’s numbers were the Variations 
Symphoniques of Boéllmann, Popper’s 
Rhapsodie No. 1, and Richard Strauss’s 
Sonata in F for ’Cello and Piano. At 
Yonkers, he and Mrs. Marjorie Ashmead, 
contralto, were assisting artists at the 
concert given by Robert W. Wilkes, pian- 
ist, at Masonic Hall. Mr. Wilde again had 
Dan P. Dickinson as his accompanist in 
his performance of numbers by Valdez, 
Dvorak and Popper. 








Rosen Triumphs in Norway 


According to reports from Christiani 
Max Rosen was received as a violini 
of the first rank in his concert appea 
ances in Norway. He is to make h 
Berlin début at the Scala on Nov. 27, ar 
will give several recitals in the city. 
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“I like the Etude (No. 13) of Eugenio Pirani im 
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cert tours, It is an enchanting piano piece.’’ 
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‘‘Pirani’s Concert Etudes are very pretty, very fluent 
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Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler 
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FEDERATION ARTISTS HEARD 


Rata Present and Mary Bennett Appear 
Under New York Clubs’ Auspices 


A musicale given under the auspices 
of the Presentation Committee of the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs on Oct. 27, served to bring before 
the public two artists, Mary Bennett, 
mezzo-soprano, and Rata Present, pian- 
ist. A large number of members of the 
Federation and guests were present. The 
session, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
was presided over, in the absence of Mrs. 
Frank Henderson, president, by Edna 
Marione, vice-president of the committee. 
Both artists performed commendably. 
Miss Present was heard in numbers by 
Chopin and Liszt, playing with intelli- 
gence and a good tone. Miss Bennett’s 
voice is a powerful one, its upper reg- 
ister being of a nature to command 
serious attention. She presented songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Fourdrain and Hage- 
man. It is planned to present an aver- 
age of five artists at each monthly pro- 
gram. The object of the committee is 
to indorse young artists who are found 
in private trial to be ready for a pro- 
fessional début. The committee is made 
up of musicians, no concert managers or 
teachers being included. 





Ernest Hutcheson Begins Tour in Canada 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, opened what 
promises to be the biggest season of his 
career with a number of recitals in Can- 
ada the last week in October. In addi- 
tion to recitals at Winnipeg, Regina and 
Moosejaw, the program for his first 
weeks included appearances in Pitts- 
burgh, Monongahela City, Washington, 





Baltimore, Nashville, Memphis, Okla- 
homa City and Pine Bluffs. 
Alberti Fills Engagements as Accom- 


panist 


Sol Alberti appeared as accompanist 
with Renato Zanelli, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Don- 
ald McBeath, violinist, at Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 12; with Mr. Zanelli, and Grace 
Wagner and Carmela Ponselle, sopranos, 
in Waterbury, Conn., on Oct. 18; and 
with Mr. Zanelli and Miss Wagner at a 
eoncert in Burlington, Vt. Mr. Alberti 
left New York last week for a short con- 
cert tour with Titta Ruffo. 


William Shakespeare Sees Simplicity 


HICAGO, Oct. 31.—To strip the vocal 
art of the clouds that have befogged 
it during a generation of modern ‘“meth- 
ods,” and to revert to the simplicity of 
the old school, is the aim of William 
Shakespeare II, vocal instructor of Chi- 


cago. 

Mr. Shakespeare is the son of William 
Shakespeare, well-known London teacher, 
and has himself developed many singers 
who have achieved success in Europe 
and America. He has followed the path 
blazed by his father, and he is sanguine 
concerning the future of American vocal- 
ism. 

The theory that the art of singing is 
on the wane finds no acceptance in Mr. 
Shakespeare’s creed. “Good voices are 
as plentiful as ever,” he insists, “and 
their development as sure of attainment. 
Neither is teaching a lost art in spite of 
a multitude of machine-made singers 
who would seem to disprove this.” 

In simplicity Mr. Shakespeare finds 
the key-note of all art and instruction. 
“Singing is the counterpart of speech,” 
he asserts, “and must be as natural and 
as unforced. The spoken sentence differs 
from the song only in the volume of 
breath required to sound the various 
notes. With this problem correctly 
solved, and an absence of muscular ef- 
fort in tone production, the singer is lim- 
ited only by his wealth of imagination 
and verity in interpretation. 

“Discipline is the ritual of success,” 
says Mr. Shakespeare. “Improper breath- 
ing is not to be remedied in one lesson; 
neither is a state of mind involved in me- 
chanical notions of singing to be sud- 
denly converted into a medium of artistic 
expression. The chief obstacle is the be- 
lief that any achievement can be based 
on imitation. Masters can _ illustrate, 
diagrams may be drawn, and rules may 
be written; but unless there is a real con- 
ception of what must be done, the student 
is hopelessly confused. Through imita- 
tion a singer may occasionally utter a 
pure note, but for true artistry he must 
understand why that note is pure and 
the others false. The teaching of this 
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Chicago 
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William Shakespeare II, Chicago 


Instructor 


lesson will eliminate the possibility of 
error.” 

In pursuance of this point of view, 
Mr. Shakespeare discountenances coach- 
ing. The coach, he maintains, can only 
impart his own conception of a composi- 
tion or a role, while the true worth of 
the artist lies not in his ability to mimic, 
but in his ability to create new ideas and 
methods of expression. E. R. 


Mrs. George Lee Bready to Give Opera 
Recitals 

Mrs. George Lee Bready is to give a 

series of ten opera recitals in the ball- 

room of the Hotel Ambassador on Tues- 





day mornings during the season, and the 
first of these is announced for Nov. 22. 
The work chosen by Mrs. Bready to in- 
troduce the series is “Louise.” Other 
operas, both novelties and _ standard 
works, which will be presented as far as 
possible in observance of the Metropoli- 
tan and Chicago programs, will be chosen 
from a répertoire which includes “The 


Snow Maiden,” “The Dead City,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “La Navarraise,” 
“Boris Godounoff,’ “Le Chemineau,” 


“Tosca,” “L’Oracolo,” “Gianni Schicchi,” 
“The Blue Bird,” “Pélléas et Mélisande” 
and “Walkiire.” Gabrielle Elliot, Hotel 
Ambassador, is manager of the recitals. 


HARMATI PLANS PROGRAMS 


Begins Rehearsals of Women’s String 
Orchestra 


The Women’s String Orchestra of the 
Women’s Orchestral Club has begun its 
fifth year under the conductorship of 
Sandor Harmati, who is now devoting 
himself entirely to conducting and com- 
posing. The orchestra, which was cor- 
dially received by the public and critics 
at its first Aeolian Hall concert last 
season, is working toward a goal of 
eighty members this season. Weekly 
rehearsals are being held at the Church 
of the Strangers on  Fifty-seventh 
Street on Wednesday mornings. Pro- 
fessionals and accomplished amateurs 
are eligible members, and the dues are 
nominal. 

Two concerts will be given at Aeolian 
Hall, and other professional engagements 
will be filled. The orchestra can be 
engaged by singers and instrumentalists 
for old Italian répertoire. It is Mr. Har- 
mati’s desire to interest composers in 
writing original works for string orches- 
tra which may be presented by his play- 
ers. 

A feature of the organization’s work 
is the formation of duos, trios and quar- 
tets among its members, to rehearse from 
time to time under Mr. Harmati’s super- 
vision. Monthly musicales are given by 
the organization, at which its various 
chamber music groups appear, as well as 
the individual members of the orchestra 
in solo performances. 








Thelma Given, violinist, will give her 
first New York recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 12. 








—WHEN— 


DOROTHY JARDON 


reappeared on October _12th in Chicago 


KARLETON HACKETT wrote in the 
CHICAGO EVENING POST under date of October 13, 1921: 


‘*‘Miss Jardon showed last evening 
singing technique of a high order, 





but it was used as technique ought 





always to be used, only to make 





her in opera. 


clear the meaning of the music. 
She sang better than I ever heard 


‘*Her voice was lovely in quality, 





in perfect tone and modulated 





from the softest pianissimo to a 





fine forte. 
technique. 


carry 











New York 


So much for the vocal 
She told the story so 
clearly that I think I did not miss 
a word, and she made the story 
across the 
takes a lot of skill to do this, yet 
Miss Jardon made it sound as if it 
were the easiest thing in the world.’’ 


Miss Jardon has been for 
the last five years—and 
still is—a constant pupil of 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


137 West 86th St. 
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Seven Ad- That there is a choral 
mirahble Works undertone in the heart 
for Male of every British com- 
Chorus by poser seems to us noth- 
Cecil Forsyth ing more than natural, 

if we may paraphrase 
Romain Rolland and his famous remark 
about the contemporary French composer 
situation and the late Massenet. Cecil 
Forsyth has written in all forms, from 
songs to operas and back again. We do 
not know his operas; his songs, which 
we do know, we admire very much. Here 
he gives us seven new part-songs all for 
for male voices, all worthy of great 
praise. 

It apparently interests.Mr. Forsyth to 
do choral pieces, for he puts them forth 
these days in fair- 
ly good numbers, 
some of them hu- 
morous, other seri- 
ous. Of the set be- 
fore us there are of 
the latter variety 
“Her Memory,” 
“Sunrise,” “Brah- 
ma” and “My Na- 
tive Land,” while 
of lighter quality 
we find “Tobacco,” 
a frankly humor- 
ous bit, “The Law- 
yer’s Invocation to 
Spring” and “A 
Nutshell Novel” 

Cecil Forsyth (J. Fischer & 
Bro.). Beautiful 
unaccompanied writing is done in “Her 
Memory” and “My Native Land,” the 
latter a setting of Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
mous words, “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead,” a line that gets under 
one’s skin, irrespective of what one’s 
opinion may be on the subject of patriot- 
ism as a.breeder of the “My country iiber 
Alles” spirit. In this choral song—Mr. 
Forsyth uses this title in preference to 
part-song—he has done a sterling work, 
one that stands high in his list. To 
take a hackneyed poem like this one and 
make a superb song of it requires no or- 
dinary ability. Mr. Forsyth has pene- 
trated his poem and set it in strong, 
deeply felt music that grips. “Brahma,” 
an Emerson poem, is set for chorus of 
male voices, a solo bass voice and piano. 
Much as we admire the solo portion, in- 
cluding the very adroit cadenza, we like 
even better the lovely G Major portion 
beginning unaccompanied on the words, 
“Far or forgot to me is near,” and the 
second time on the words, “The strong 
gods pine for my abode.” In “Sunrise” 
Mr. Forsyth has set his own poem for 
tenor solo, chorus of male voices and 
piano, We like it all, except the last page, 
which takes us into D Minor and leaves 
us there, feeling that we ought to be in an 
other key. “The Lawyer’s Invocation 
to Spring,” dedicated to the Arundel Male 
Voice Choir in London, is a very legal 
part-song. We would not be surprised 
to find its performances confined largely 
to male choral societies, whose mem- 
bership has a large percentage of bar- 
risters. Mr. Forsyth has a charming 
tune for the piece and on the second 
stanza he has made a splendid canon of it 
between tenors and basses. 


Unaccompanied are the two humorous 
part-songs, “Tobacco” to a very clever 
text by the composer, and “A Nutshell 
Novel,” text by J. Ashby-Sterry. Each 
year sees hundreds of so-called humor- 
ous part-songs on the market. But these 
two part-songs, “Tobacco” in its vigor- 
ous and sturdy way and “A Nutshell 
Novel” in its graceful treatment of a 
theme in “three volumes,” are truly mer- 
riment provoking. 

Mr. Forsyth needs no commendation 
at this date from the writer of these 
lines as to the beautiful workmanship of 
his choruses. But we are tempted to 
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state once more that his writing for 
chorus, as we intimated at the beginning 
of this review, is a national character- 
istic, which will not wear off, no matter 
how long he lives in New York. He 
knows how; that’s the story in three 


words! 
a om 7 


Arthur Whiting Few better fitted to do 
Transcribesa the task than Arthur 
Handel Suite Whiting, who has done 
for the Piano Handel’s famous _ old 

Suite in G Major (G. 
Schirmer) from its harpsichord original 
into a fine version for the modern piano. 
The beauties of the seven movements of 
the suite, Prelude, Allemande, Menuet, 
Gavotte, Sarabande, Passacaille, and 
Gigue, come out excellently as Mr. Whit- 
ing has set them for the piano. In his 
notation all through he has a line for the 
damper pedal under the left hand of the 
piano and by a system, which he explains 
in a prefatory note to the suite, he indi- 
cates how the pedal should be used to 
carry out his ideas in transcribing this 
music from the instrument of Bach and 
Handel’s days to our own pianoforte. 

* * ok 


Mr. Clerbois Very nicely written for 
and His ’Cello the instrument and 
Romance dedicated to a fine ex- 

ponent of it, Elsa Rueg- 
ger, is Georges Clerbois’ Romance (G. 
Schirmer) for ’cello and piano. This 
young composer has a decided gift, as re- 
vealed in compositions that we have re- 
viewed in these columns in the past. This 
piece, like many romances for stringed 
instruments and piano, is along conven- 
tional lines, with a suave melody, but hor- 
monized rather better than the general 
run of romances are. There is a short 
cadenza for the solo instrument in the 
middle of the piece. And there is a well- 
managed handling for the piano of the 
main theme, with a counter-subject in 
the ’cello, on the return. On the title- 
page the piece is subtitled “Intermezzo” 
but not at the top of the first page of 
either piano or ’cello parts. It is de- 
cidedly not an intermezzo; it is a ro- 


mance. And it is one that ought to have 
many hearings. A. W. K. 
* * * 

Six Sacred Six “Vocal Solos for 
Songs from the Church Service” (Salt 
Land of the Lake: Stayner Music 
Latter-Day Pub. Co.) are by Charles 
Saints Frederick Stayner, and 


the composer, who has 
written the texts as well as the music, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Bible and to Mrs. Mary Baker G, Eddy’s 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,” for the thoughts expressed 
in the former. “Blessings,” “Love Ye 
One Another,” “Daughter of Jairus,” 
“The Truth Shall Make You Free,” “I 
Say Unto You, Arise,” and “Lazarus, 
Come Forth,” all have straightforward 
melodies, pleasing to the ear, and are 
euphoniously if conventionally harmon- 
ized. Musically they have something of 
the quality of Mrs. Eddy’s verses, which 
have inspired them. They are issued 
for high, medium and low voice. 

* * * 


New teaching pieces for 
Pieces in the Grades I and II (G. 
First and Schirmer) are included 
Second Grade in two sets put forth of 

late, one of four num- 
bers by Frances Terry, “The Haunted 
Castle,” “Under the Chinese Lanterns,” 
“Garden Dance,” “By Candle-Light’”; 
and by Louis Adolphe Coerne, “Grand- 
mother’s Story,” “The Merry Go-Round,” 
“The Spiderweb,” “Mignonette Waltz,” 
“In the Hammock,” “Jack and Jill,” 
“Maypole Dance,” “Dance of the Pig- 
mies” and “The Dragonfly.” Both com- 
posers have the gift for writing happy lit- 
tle melodies within the prescribed limits, 
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and have turned out smooth and polished 
specimens of those grains of educational 
sand whose thousands never seem to be 
quite numerous enough to supply the lit- 
tle Oliver Twists of the piano. 

* ok * 


New Technical Moritz Moszkowski’s 
Studies by a “Sixteen Technical Stud- 
Master of the ies” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Piano Co.), his ninety-seventh 
opus, in two books, show 
no falling off from the pianistic grace 
and skill, the color and brilliance, and in 
particular that in- 
stinctive pianism, 
which give a 
charm to all this 
composer’s instruc- 
tive compositions. 
Whatever their 
immediate me- 
chanic purpose 
may be, Moszkow- 
ski’s études al- 
ways embody a 
musical thought of 
some kind or an- 
other, and _ the 
_ skeleton of techni- 
cal purposes is al- 
ways clothed with 
the flesh and blood 
of melodic and 
harmonic interest. These new études 
are no exception to the rule. 


* * * 


Stars, “Stars of a Summer 
Butterflies and Night” and “The But- 
Roses—aAll for terfly and the Rose” 
the Piano (London: W. Paxton & 
Co.) the first a book of 
four pieces by H. J. Stafford, the second 
one by Paul André, exploit the favorite 
vein of the short, euphonious piano 
piece which is within reach of the aver- 
age amateur with success. The four 
numbers contained in “The Butterfly 
and the Rose,” if not quite as poetic as 
their subtitle, ‘““Poesies,” implies, do not 
hurt the ear. The “Stars of a Summer 
Night” numbers are really, if a trifle ob- 
viously, attractive and expressive. 


* * * 





M. Moszkowski 


Two Organ “Soir d’Automne” and 
Pieces by “Soir de Printemps” (J. 
Firmin Fischer & Bro.) are two 
Swinnen gracious and playable 


; organ pieces by Firmin 
Swinnen, organist and composer, which, 
because of their effective contrast of ex- 
pressive melancholy and happy spring- 
tide joyousness should be presented as an 
“a” and “b” on recital programs. They 
belong together; it is thus that they 
really should be played. 

Of * * 


A Song-Angel Angels in songs are, as 
of the Better a rule, under suspicion. 
Sort They are apt to be as- 

sociated with the musi- 
cally melodramatic and pathetic, and the 
glory of their tonal wings is dimmed 
thereby. In “The Angel at the Door” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) by William Arms 
Fisher, we distinctly have a song-angel of 
the better sort. Gordon Johnstone’s text 
is one which might have tempted the com- 
poser to the melodic equivalent of the 
glycerine tear of the “movies.” He has 
resisted the temptation. “The Angel at 
the Door” is published for high and med- 
ium voice. 


Bd * Sa 
Educational “The Brownie at the 
Piano Pieces Brook,” “The Nightin- 
by Three gale,” “Sans Souci” 
American (St. Louis: Art Pub- 
Composers lication Society) are the 


titles of three attractive 
teaching pieces by three young American 
teachers and composers of reputation, 
Leroy B. Campbell, George A. Leizhton 
and Edward Leeson Powers. Simple 
though they be, they establish an excel- 
lent melodic interest, which the method 
of study of poetic idea, subject matter 
and form and structure that is a feature 
of this edition enhances. ‘The Brownie 
at the Brook” is in Grade II-A as is 
“Sans Souci,” a merry little Presto. Mr. 
Leighton’s lyric, “The Nighingale,” is in 
Grade III-A. 

ok a + 
Two Old Gaelic Mary Grant O’Sheridan, 
Melodies with in her Irish songs, “Nell 
Piano Accom- F lahertie’s Beautiful 
paniment by Drake” and “The Sam- 
Clarence hain Feast” (Clayton F. 
Loomis Summy Co.) has adapted 

two fine old Gaelic mel- 
odies, to which Clarence Loomis has ar- 
ranged piano accompaniments. The 








“Samhain (Farewell to Good Weather) 
Feast” is a particularly fine example of 
the Irish folk-tune at -its best; Mr. 
Loomis has done the accompaniments 
with musicianly insight and a deft touch. 


* * * 
Four Solo Dr. Ethel Smyth is 
Songs from a known as the composer 
Well-Known of an_ opera, “The 
Opera by an Wreckers,” which has 
Englishwoman earned _ considerable 


repute as an English 


lyric drama. The work itself is not at 


all new, but four songs from it, “The 
Rat,” 


“Thurza’s Love-Song,” ‘“Marc’s 
Ballad and Elegy” 
and “I Was But a 
Child” (Vienna: 
Universal Edition) 
are now for the 
first time available 
in separate form. 
These songs are in- 
teresting, wel |- 
written and dra- 
matic, in an idiom 
not too modern, 
and ought to have 
a special value for 
women’s clubs pro- 
grams which cover 
modern opera, 
where those con- 

Photo Service cerned are at a 

Ethel Smyth loss for a song to 
represent more modern English achieve- 
ment in the field. “The Rat” and 
“Marc’s Ballad and Elegy” are for high 
voice; the other two songs for medium 
range. 
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* * * 
Collections “Pleasant Paths to Piano 
Which Make Playing,” by Stella 
Beginners’ Morse Livsey, “Thirty 


Paths on the Short Studies,” by Ced- 
Piano Pleasant ric W. Lemont, and “The 
Ones Public School Piano 

Class Reader No. 2” by 
Giddings and Gilman (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) are all three calculated to take 
away from the smart and sting, which 
so many piano beginners associate with 
their earlier lessons. The “Pleasant 
Paths” is an attractive grouping of solo 
pieces in Grade I, and of duets for 
teacher and pupil, and the book is spe- 
cially adapted for very young children. 
Every number, solo and duet, is _pro- 
vided with a little text-story, and there 
is even a set of the easier scales, with 
underlying multiplication tables, thus 
wedding mathematics and music. The 
book covers a full year’s work for a 
bright pupil, and the little solo pieces are 
intended for transposition into other 
keys. 

Mr. Lemont’s “Thirty Short Studies” 
are in all keys. The majority of them 
are in Grade II, shifting to easy Grade 
III toward the close. Though each study 
has some technical purpose, it is pre- 
sented as a little playing piece with a 
title suggested by its character, and is 
melodious enough to gild the educational 
trend for the little player. 

A worthy successor to “Piano Class 
Reader No. 1” is No. 2 of the series. The 
pieces, among which folk-songs,*includ- 
ing American, and specially written 
pieces chosen with the class requirements 
of the book in mind, are genuinely musi- 
cal and pianistic. Some are provided 
with interlinear texts. Members of 
school nines may be interested to know 
that the book contains a good “Base- 
Ball” two-step, whose bass part “South 
paws” will not find difficult. F. H. M. 
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Mezzo Soprano 


Rare Folk Songs (with action) of England, 
France, Russia, Ireland—Kentucky Moun- 
tain Tunes, Plantation Melodies—forming 
exquisite dramas. 





Management: L. E. Behymer,. Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
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Visits of Strauss and Casella 
Cause Stir in Philadelphia 
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As Pianist and Coaliaiaas 
Italian Modernist Is Heard 
with Symphony — Strauss 
Comes to Rehearse for New 
York Concerts—“Pages of 
War” by Casella Proves 
Diverting—Kochanski Ap- 
pears with Damrosch 


Orchestra 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 31.—This is 

unmistakably the composers’ season. 
Two distinguished makers of music ar- 
rived in Philadelphia last week. In the 
dual capacity of pianist and representa- 
tive figure of the new school of Italian 
instrumental composition, Alfredo Casella 
lent special interest to the two concerts 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. On this 
same Saturday Richard Strauss paid his 
first visit to this community in seventeen 
years. 

Dr. Strauss’ particular mission was 
strictly professional—the conducting of 
rehearsals with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra prior to his appearances in New 
York as the temporary conductor of that 
organization. 

Mr. Stokowski met the composer of 
“Elektra,” “Salome” and “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra” at the station, and the two 
proceeded at once to the discussion of 
orchestral details and of the prospective 
programs. 

It is not yet determined whether Dr. 
Strauss will direct any Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts in this city. 


Incidentally it may be noted that the 
orchestra management is reported to 
have taken scrupulous care to prevent 
the New York engagement from being 
unduly exploited by over-zealous parti- 
sans of Teutonism. 


The appeal of several German musical 





Aeolian Hall—Friday 


Evening, No- 
vember ‘lth, at 8.30 o'clock 
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‘tion of the exquisite “Romanze” 
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organizations for favored association 
with the New York concerts were flatly 
rejected and there are rumors that Dr. 
Strauss was definitely pledged to refrain 
from all public utterance from the stage 
during the series. 

The great composer, it may be added, 
exhibited not the least desire to make 
any such intrusions, and cordially sub- 
scribed to the management’s obviously 
tactful plans. It is clear that he fully 
realizes the propriety of safeguarding 
himself from the onslaughts of ex- 
cessively fervent nationalistic friends. 

Mr. Casella is of course far from 
occupying the dominant position in mu- 
sic so long held by Strauss. But the 
young Italian—he is thirty-eight—is an 
interesting exponent of the new move- 
ment in Italy which is a reaction against 
the precedence so long given to opera 
and limpid melodies in his country. 

Moreover, he revealed himself as a 
pianist of considerable worth. Of his 
technical resources, it was not entirely 
easy to judge in the Mozart Concerto in 
D Minor, the work in which he appeared 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. 
His tone is clear and it is plain that not- 
withstanding the intense modernity of 
his own writings, his respect for classic- 
ism is profound. 

He gave a sincere and unaffected read- 
ing of one of the loveliest works in the 
literature of piano music, his interpreta- 
disclos- 
ing the keenest feeling for poetic values. 

His original work, “Pages of War” 
(“Pagine di Guerra”), described as “Five 
Musical Films,” proved a diverting but 
far from subtle contribution to the field 
of program music. Up-to-date caco- 
phony and all the devices of intricate 
dissonance in modern composition are 
frankly employed. 

It is in the treatment of strings rather 
than in the now almost conventionalized 
stridency of brass instruments that Mr. 


Casella’s individuality is displayed. For 
this reason there was vivid impression- 
istic conviction in the movements “In 
Alsace— Wooden Crosses” and “In France 
—Before the Ruins of Rheims Cathe- 
dral.” 

The other portions of the work, en- 
titled respectively “In Belgium—Passing 
of Heavy German Artillery,” “In Russia 
—A Charge of Cossack Cavalry” and “In 
the Adriatic—Ironclads Cruising” were 
chiefly notable for their tremendous in- 
strumental din. The orchestration is 
skillful but at times blurred by the 
terrific dynamic surge. The composer 
directed his own work effectively and un- 
ostentatiously. 

Mr. Stokowski presented the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, read with con- 
summate artistry, and the familiar and 
rather over-done “exit piece,” the suite 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” 
consisting of “The Dance of the Will 0’ 
the Wisps,” “The Dance of the Sylphs” 
and the showy “Rakoczy March.” Mr. 
Stokowski’s reading of the last named 
lacked nothing of fire and spectacular 
effectiveness. 

The first of the five Damrosch con- 
certs of the season was given in the 
Academy by the New York Symphony 
on Thursday night. A correct but some- 
what arid reading of the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No. 2 opened the concert. As 
the interpretation progressed the chill, 
rather surprising in Mr. Damrosch, 
seemed to wear off, and the final allegro 
glowed with color and romantic feeling. 

The orchestra was, however, more at- 
tractively revealed in the altogether 
charming Andante con Variazione from 
Beethoven’s String Quartet ‘- A, a de- 
licious revelation of the eloquence of the 
well trained strings of this organization. 

?aul Kochanski, the soloist, a violinist 
new to this vicinity, submitted the appar- 
ently inextinguishable Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. The young virtuoso disclosed a 
facile technique, an easy command of 
pyrotechnics and a warm fluent tone. 
The performance, however, was at all 
times thoroughly objective, standardized 
and without much vital interpretative 


force. Bm. se G. 








Strauss’ First 
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acainiieaeil from page 13] 
the opera house in Vienna only recently. 
There were individual effects empha- 
sized with a'particular—perhaps even a 
dainty hand. There were more trans- 
parent tints and less of continually 
heaped colors, though this should not 
be construed as meaning that the com- 
poser did not lead the orchestra to his 
own biggest effects in a big way. There 
were far-sweeping ardors, if less that 
could be characterized as heaven-storm- 
ing in this very individual exegesis of 
“Don Juan.” 
A New “Till Eulenspiegel” 

After “Till Eulenspiegel,” the writer 
had the feeling that he never really had 
heard it before. The many flashes of 
sheer tunefulness in it, the little grins 
and grimaces in the scoring which the 
composer was at such pains to uncover, 
and the touches of wistfulness that came 
to the ear here and there in the tide of 
waggery, glinted and gleamed in this 
versicolorous riot, so appropriately and 
tellingly cast in rondo form. 

Some 1904 opinions of the ‘“‘Domestica” 
must be revised. It is true that the 
work, with its call for 108 pieces—four 
saxophones and the virtually obsolete 
oboe d’amore among them, as scored— 
makes demands upon the instruments 
which seems at times to transcend their 
limitations of technique. It is true also 
that it hurls harsh sounds at ears which 
it has all but sated with melodic placid- 
ity. But the belittling program which 
the composer seems to have permitted 
to be tagged to it (after having at first, 
and very wisely, asked that it be judged 
only as music) cannot deny it its fre- 
quent and sustained loveliness of theme, 
color and devolution, nor rob it of its 
superb architecture. The “papa, mama 
and baby” legend, the prattle of the bath 
and the aunts, the suggestion that the 
child has bumped his nose and thus 
brought an end to the parental argument, 
may all be very human but their con- 
nection with the tone painting of the 
“Domestica” is not a happy one. To 
the writer it seems that only a deaf per- 
son can need such a program, and that 
the levity it invites has done this work 
of genius—with its hauntingly tender 
and wholesome Adagio—much wrong 
and has interfered with an appreciation 
of its fragrant charm. 

The impishness which has been found 


Concert H ere 


THOU NTE HULL 


in ‘all of the later Strauss works—is he, 
after all, the Till Eulenspiegel of the 
arts?—mars it many times with excesses 
and perversities of sound, but they can- 
not unmake it, nor obscure its finer at- 
tributes. 

The audience, which was a capacity 
one with many standees, included a daz- 
zling array of notables, both in and out 
of music. It applauded frenetically and 
recalled the composer repeatedly after 
each number. He took it all very grace- 
fully, even the piling of some flowers at 
his feet. Tiny flags attached to one 
mass of blossoms were not the German 
emblems some suspected, but flags of 
the City of New York. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 


Mabel Garrison Opens Troy’s Season 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The concert 
season had an auspicious beginning, Oct. 
25, with a recital at Music Hall by Mabel 
Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, accompanied by George 
Siemonn. The large audience was enthu- 
siastic in its reception of the artist and 
the program which included arias from 
the “Magic Flute” and the “Barber of 
Seville” and a group of folk-songs. The 
event was under the management of 
Satie Ehrlich. S. E. 
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Study with John McCormack 
through his Victor Records 


Listening to his interpretations on the 
Victrola, 
tenor’s masterful rendition of many of the 
world’s most famous compositions. 
can repeat any part of any selection until 
you are 
methods of vocalization. 

Any dealer in Victor 

- products will gladly play 
any McCormack records for you. 
catalog with photographs of the world’s greatest 
artists who make Victor Records. 

Victor oe 9 Machine oe nao, N. J. 


KEENER FEELING IN 
McCORMACK’S ART 


Tenor Sings Splendidly at 
New York Hippodrome 
Recital 


, Song recital, John McCormack, tenor, 
Hippodrome, Oct. 30, evening. Assisted 
by Donald McBeath, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist. The program: Recit., 
“Imperial Solomon,’ Air, “Sacred Rap- 
tures Cheer My Breast,” from ‘ ‘Solomon,” 
Handel; Air and Sarabande, Leclair ; 
“Patalon,” Fiocci; “Why Dost Thou 
Wound?” Sena Brien: “Padraic the 
Fiddler,’ John F. Larchet; “Silent 
Noon,” Vaughan-Williams; “Love Went 
a-Riding, ” Frank Bridge; Irish Folk- 
songs: “The Blue Hills of Antrim,’ ar- 
ranged by Hamilton Harty; “If I Had 
a-knew,” “I’d Roam the World Over,” 
arranged by Hughes; “Una Baun,” ar- 
ranged by Hardebeck; “La _ Gitana,’ 
Kreisler, Romanze, W agner- Wilhelm); 
“In the *Tree-Tops High, ” EHdwin Schnei- 
der; “The Fiddler of Dooney,’ Thomas 
F. Dunhill: “Wings of Night,” Wintter 
Watts; “I Held Your Heart,” H. O. 
Osgood, 


There were new qualities in John Mc- 
Cormack’s singing last Sunday evening, 
qualities that cannot fail to make him 
even more popular (if such a thing is pos- 
sible) in the large sense, for he has added 
to his possessions a more penetrating 
emotional feeling, a sort of dramatic in- 
terpretative power, which was genuinely 
thrilling in more than cone item on his 
list. To hear him sing “Una Baun,” one 
of the songs in which he revealed this 
new power, would have made it worth 
any one’s while to go to his concert. His 
voice sounded fuller and richer in several 
compositions, yet never to the detriment 
of the superlatively beautiful lyric color 
of tone, for which he is so famous. More 
than a year has passed since the present 
writer heard Mr. McCormack. What 
he heard last Sunday convinced him that 
like every really great artist this prince 
of tenors has grown. 

Mr. McCormack opened with the un- 
familiar recitative and air from Han- 
del’s “Solomon,” an air that few dare 
essay. He did it magnificently. And 
his entire program maintained a stand- 
ard that was inspiring. The modern 
English songs of Brian, Bridge, Wil- 
liams, Larchet and Dunhill were all 
worth doing, the Dunhill, Larchet and 
Williams standing out as especially note- 
worthy. In his encores, too, Mr. McCor- 
mack sang no “popular favorites” until 
after the folk-song group, when he did 
H. T. Burleigh’s “Little Mother of 
Mine,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” the 
“Ballynure Ballad” and a song that 
sounded as though it were made on 
Broadway. But even such a morceau as 
the last-named Mr. McCormack invests 
with his distinguished vocal art, so that 
in giving ear to the singing one almost 
forgets the obviousness of the music. The 
“Ombra Mai Fu” from Handel’s 
“Xerxes,” sung as an extra after the 
recitative and air from “Solomon,” was 
new to us in its tenor key; we do not re- 
member Mr. McCormack singing it be- 
fore. It was a matchless performance. 

Mr. McBeath was applauded for his 
solo pieces and encored. Mr. Schneider 
was not only the excellent accompanist, 
but also had to make several bows after 
his new and attractive song. 

A. W. K. 

Emil Telmanyi, violinist, will give his 
second New York recital on Nov. 8, at 
Aeolian Hall. Novelties in his program 
will be a Sonata for violin and piano by 
Carl Nielsen and a Romance by Sten- 
hammar. 
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Alice Baroni Will 
Sing in East Before 
Starting Long Tour 
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Photo by John Weiss 
Alice Baroni, Coloratura Soprano 


Previous to her extended tour through 
the country, Alice Baroni, coloratura so- 
prano, will be heard in a number of con- 
certs in the East as well as in some guest 
performances in opera. 

Mme. Baroni’s tour, which begins im- 
mediately after the Christmas holidays, 
includes ninety-two concerts. These start 
in the East and will take the soprano to 
almost every State in the Union, ending 
up in the far Northwest. 





Easton and Chamlee in Joint Recital in 
Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 29.—The first con- 
cert of the Teachers’ Course, one of the 
first of the present season, was given at 
Scott Auditorium, Oct. 18, and was a 
joint recital by Florence Easton, soprano, 
and Mario Chamlee, tenor. Those present 
were enthusiastic in their reception of 
both artists. The program was varied 
and interesting. It was the first appear- 
ance of Chamlee in Toledo. J. H. H. 





Mount Vernon Season Now in Full Swing 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Dur- 


ing the last few weeks a number of in- 
teresting concerts have been given here. 
Among these was the 
Henry Miller, 


appearance of 


baritone, at the West- 





chester Woman’s Club. Mr. Miller was 
featured on a program in which Mrs. 
Herbert Des Marets, soprano, and Mrs. 
Stanley Mauger, pianist, both of this 
city, appeared. Under the auspices of 
the Epworth League of the First M. E. 
Church, Dr. Will C. Macfarlane, organ- 
ist, and Ernest Davis, tenor, gave an 
elaborate program. Both artists have 
appeared here before and their return en- 
gagement was a great success. At an 
entertainment held by the University 
Club, Mabel McKinley Baer, soprano, and 
Harry Kemp, tenor, were featured art- 
ists. The Midnight Sons, well-known 
musicians of Wesleyan University, also 
appeared. F. E. K. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., SERIES 








Concert Plans Announced—College to 
Train Supervisors 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 31.—This city 
is anticipating an excellent recital series, 
to be given under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club. The artists and 
organizations to be presented are Charles 
Hackett, tenor, on Nov. 4; Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, on Dec. 1; the Elshuco 
Trio, on March 6, and Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, contralto, on April 20. 

A number of concerts by local artists 
and musical organizations will be given 
during the season. The Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a new organization un- 
der the direction of Wallace Grieves, will 
present a series of concerts. 

The Springfield College of Music and 
Allied Arts, of which Clarence Mayer is 
director, has added a department of Pub- 
lie School Music. Miss Kathryn Baxter, 
supervisor of music in the Springfield 
public schools, will direct the work of 
this department. ELLA A. OWEN. 





Lenora Sparkes and Clarence Whitehill 
Open Pittsburgh’s Season 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 31.—Pittsburgh 
opened her musical season recently, 
when Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano, both of the 
Metropolitan, 
Concerts in Carnegie Hall, before a large 
audience. Mr. Whitehill was accom- 
panied by a Pittsburgh pianist; Carl 
Bernthaler, and Louise Linder played for 
Miss Sparkes. The artists were well re- 
ceived. . E. W. 
Newark Artist Course Begins with Re- 

cital by Ponselle 

NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 31—A much 
smaller audience than the occasion war- 


ranted attended the opening concert in 
the Music Temple Series which has been 














The distinguished 
baritone 


GIUSEPPE 


DE LUCA 


of the 
Metropolitan Opera 


sings 
“A Little Maid of Italy”’ 
by 


MINETTE HIRST 


‘*T had a beautiful success with 
your song, ‘‘A Little Maid of Italy,”’ 
which I sang at the Friday Morn- 
ing Musicale at the Biltmore on 
Feb. 6. I shall continue to use it 
on all future concert programs. 

‘‘Thanking you for the dedica- 
tion, which I appreciate very much, 








Sincerely, 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA. 














inaugurated the Popular 


arranged for the Broad Street Theater 
by Sonya R. Sklar. Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist, 
gave an excellent program which was 
cordially received. Miss Ponselle gave 
three operatic excerpts to which she 
added a group of songs in English, which 
found particular favor. Mr. Ross 
played several numbers and won appre- 
ciative applause. He also proved himself 
to be an excellent accompanist, P. G. 


Marine Band Revisits New England 
After Eight Years 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 29.—The 
United States Marine Band gave a con- 
cert in Bridgeport on Oct. 15, its first 
in New England for eight years. The 
visit was due to the combined efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Sym- 
phony Society, the Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Advertising clubs of this city. Bandmas- 
ter William H. Santelmann conducted. 
So insistent was the applause that the 
printed program was more than doubled 
by encores. A feature of the band’s ap- 
pearance here was the free concert given 
to 5000 school children in the afternoon 
at the Armory. This concert was prom- 
ised by the clubs sponsoring the visit if 
enough tickets were sold for the eve- 
ning performance. M. R. C. 


Throng Greets Rosa Ponselle on First 
Appearance in Reading 


READING, PA., Oct. 31.—Rosa Pon- 
selle, Metropolitan Opera soprano, was 
heard in recital in the Strand Theater 
in the first concert of the annual Haage 
series. An immense audience was 
thrilled by her dramatic delivery of arias 
from Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” and 
“Vespri Siciliani.” Finesse of phrasing 
and tonal excellence marked her singing 
of songs in English and Italian. As en- 
cores she gave “Annie Laurie,” Tosti’s 
“Goodbye” and Spross’ “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” This was Miss Ponselle’s first 
appearance in Reading. Rarely has a 
vocalist so charmed local auditors upon 
a first hearing. Stuart Ross was accom- 
panist and played a number of solos. 

W. Hz. 








Galli-Curci Sings at Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 29.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci visited Richmond recently, 
and assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flaut- 
ist, and Homer Samuels, pianist, gave at 
the City Auditorium the first recital of 
the artist course organized by Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene. “Ah, fors’ é@ lui,” from 
“Traviata”; Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gen- 
tle Lark”; Debussy’s “Nuit d’Etoiles,” 
and Mr. Samuels’ song, “‘When Chloris 
Sleeps,” were among the features of the 
singer’s program. She was warmly wel- 
comed, and many encores had to be given. 
Mme. Galli-Curci pleased her audience 
even more than at her two previous ap- 








pearances here—once with the Wednes- 
day Club, and last year in a recital. 
Columbus, Ohio, Begins Its Municipal 


Concerts 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Oct. 29.—The first 
municipal concert of the season was that 
given by J. B. Francis McDowell, organist 
of Central Presbyterian Church. The pro- 
gram, which contained piano and organ 
numbers, was announced as “intended to 
appeal to the music-lover and to those 
who don’t know about music.” Admis- 
sion has been free at former municipal 
organ recitals, but on this occasion a 
nominal sum was charged. It is honed 
to erect a new pipe organ in some build- 
ing in the proposed civic center. 





Genia Zielinska Sings in Home City 


KANSAS CITY, KAN., Oct. 31.—Brilliant 
coloratura singing marked the appear- 
ance of Genia Zielinska, sonrano, as the 
giver of the first concert in the series 
arranged by the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce in response to a ponular de- 
mand for musical nrograms of a high 
order. Miss Zielinska. who is a native 
of Kansas City, onened her rogram with 
songs by Monro, Haydn and Bishop. Be- 
sides numbers’ by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Paisiello, Proch. Delibes 
and the Swiss Echo Sona of Eckert. she 
gave some Norwegian. Polish and Ruth- 
enian folk-songs in the original. Sharing 
Miss Zielinska’s svecess were Clara 
Crangle. aeeemnanist. and Hubert E. 
Small, flautist, who played obbligatos to 





several numbers. Especially notabl 
among the extras was Thurlow Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
with obbligato. 





Berta Reviere has booked through he: 
manager, Annie Friedberg, for an ap 
pearance with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony this season. 
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LAFARGE 


French National Conservatory of Musie 

Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 

Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Olément, 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 
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Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
327 West 76th Street New York City 
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~ Rudolph Ganz Brings Novelties for St. Louis 


Conductor, Back from Europe, Will Include T wo New Works by Arthur Honegger in Sym- 
phony Programs—Plans to Bring Forward Fox Trot by Frey, as Representative of 
American Dance Music—Strauss’ “Blue Danube”? Will Also Be Played—Works of 
American Composers to Have Prominent Place 
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UDOLPH GANZ, conductor of the St. 


Louis Symphony, who has returned 


from a visit to Europe, has brought 
several novelties with him, to enhance 
the brilliancy of the musical year in that 
city. Of these he was most enthusiastic 
over the work of Arthur Honegger, one 
of “The Six,” the Parisian group of 
young modernists, and, in Mr. Ganz’s 
opinion, the most gifted of them. Of 
Mr. Honegger’s works Mr. Ganz will doa 
“Pastorale d’Eté” and “Horace Triumph- 
ant,” which are still in manuscript. 

As a pianist Mr. Ganz has been an 
apostle of the modern, and his plans 
for orchestral concerts indicate that he 
will make new trails in this field. For 
instance, in one of his programs Mr. 
Ganz will include, among a number of 
classics, two Berceuses, one, “Berceuse 
Héroique” by Debussy, the other, the 
“Berceuse Elégiac” by Busoni, which will 
be given for the first time by the St. 
Louis Symphony. 


“Jazz” in Symphony Concerts 


For another program, Mr. Ganz pro- 
poses an innovation which indicates the 
catholicity of his tastes, though it may 
shock the orthodox, for he has, for a con- 
cert otherwise devoted to Beethoven, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky and _ Brahms, 
chosen Strauss’ “Blue Danube” and 
Frey’s “Havanola” Fox Trot. 

“Certainly I am going to include the 
Frey work,” he said. “Why not? I am 
giving in the Strauss work one of the best 
types of European dance music. Then 
why not include what in my opinion is 
one of the most interesting and char- 
acteristic types of American dance mu- 
sic? Besides, the Frey music is finely 
written, with splendid coloring and or- 
chestral effects—far better than some of 
the symphonies we play. One need not 
always, in giving dance music, turn to 
the sentimental and maundering works. 
Here is something vital, fiery, and rep- 
resentative of the time. Why should we 
overlook it?” ; 

Of other American works this year Mr. 
Ganz will present numbers by Borowski, 
Gruenberg, Chadwick, Gardner, Schell- 
ing, Goldmark, Bloch, Stock, H. H. Han- 
son, Whithorne, McCoy, Hammond, 
Kramer, Kroeger, Herbert, Busch and 
others. 


To Complete New Orchestral Work 


In reply to a question about his own 
music Mr. Ganz said that besides smaller 
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works he would complete a large work 
for orchestra, and would probably pre- 
sent it during the season. 

Mr. Ganz mentioned that this year the 
St. Louis Symphony had made a radical 
departure, being one of the first ever to 
announce in advance all its programs up 
to March, for both the Kansas City and 
St. Louis seasons, all the programs have 
been prepared. 

“Musicians in Europe have all the 
strangest ideas about American musi- 
cal conditions,’ said Mr. Ganz. “Many 
of them would say to me, ‘I will come 
over and conduct an orchestra,’ or make 
similar statements. As if all one had 
to do here was to express the desire to 
conduct, and the orchestra would be 
found. Their belief in the bounties of 
America is ridiculously naive.” 


Favors the Master Class 


Mr. Ganz has always had a large 
following of pupils, but he has now 
given up this branch of his work. 

“T shall do no more private teaching,” 
he said. “Master classes? Yes, when 
I have time, but no private pupils. When 
one has taught classes as I did this 
summer, one realizes the very limited 
scope of private teaching. When you 
are instructing fifty students at once it 
is different. In the first place, one feels 
that the ideas are communicated to fifty 
persons at one time; that they are being 
grasped and assimilated collectively. And 
this inspires one. In teaching, as in con- 
ducting, the explanation of a theory or 
an idea, may flash through one’s mind 
suddenly; and in a few words one may 
elucidate what seemed unexplainable be- 
fore. In the case of the master class, 
that moment is witnessed and grasped 
by sixty persons; with an individual pupil 
it may affect the one person, but it can 
never be transferred and carried on in 
the same way. To the teacher, the mas- 
ter class has the same relation, as the or- 
chestra to the man who himself has been 
a soloist. One is working in great col- 
ors; the material is huge and far reach- 
ing, and hence the opportunities are 
similarly enlarged.” 

As soloist Mr. Ganz will appear with 
his own orchestra, giving only the few 
concerts which his much occupied time 
will permit. 

Mr. Ganz has come back without his 
familiar moustache. Being asked where 
it had disappeared to, he whimsically re- 
plied that he had presented it to his son, 





Coast to Coast Tour Will Claim 
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(Portrait on page 1.) 
A RTHUR MIDDLETON, baritone, is 
+4 in the midst of an extensive concert 
tour, and is at present in the West, 
where engagements have been booked for 
him in Oklahoma and Nebraska. He 


began the tour at Buffalo, as one of the 
soloists at the National American Music 
Festival. Then he travelled to Wor- 
cester, Mass., to sing the réle of Chris- 
tian in “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” After 
his Oklahoma and Nebraska engage- 
ments, he will come East to sing in 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, returning 
n time to appear at Topeka, Kansas, on 
Nov. 25. Engagements in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Arizona will fol- 
w in rapid succession. Mr. Middleton 
will sing in San Francisco and other 
cities in California in December, and in 
a joint recital with Paul Althouse in 
Denver, Col., on Jan. 6. Appearances 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Utah, and Montana will 
occupy the baritone’s time until March, 
When he will pay a return visit to Cali- 
fornia. He will be in Iowa and Minne- 
sota at the end of March, and will sing 
eastern states until May. 

Born in Logan, Iowa, he became a 
hureh singer at fourteen, while attend- 
ing eollege, and first appeared as an 
oratorio singer at nineteen. For a num- 


Arthur Middleton Until May ! 
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ber of years he was a soloist at the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and 
later filled a like position in the Oak 
Presbyterian Church of that city. He 
took many concert engagements in vari- 
ous states, and it was while he was 
singing in Utica, N. Y., that he was 
heard by Mme. Frances Alda and was 
promptly engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In his first season with 
the company, he sang thirty-four differ- 
ent roles. 

Mr. Middleton much prefers the con- 
cert platform to the operatic stage, how- 
ever. “There is in the concert work,” he 
says, “a far more intimate touch with 
one’s audience, and an easy natural at- 
mosphere much more congenial than 
that of the operatic stage. Moreover, the 
appeal of grand opera is much more 
limited than that of the concert program, 
both because of its cost and because of 
the fact that it is frequently sung in a 
language which the majority of people 
do not understand.” 

Mr. Middleton has appeared more than 
500 times as soloist in “The Messiah,” 
and an equal number of times in 
“Elijah.” He claims to be the only 
singer ever engaged for twelve consecu- 
tive performances with the Apollo Club 
of Chicago, and his solo work has in- 
cluded many appearances with the sym- 
phonies. He is in every respect an Amer- 
ican singer, as he has never been abroad, 
and the late Alexander Emslio was his 
only teacher. 
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who was, he said, now a full-fledged 
student at one of the European universi- 
ties, and in need of it. F. R. GRANT. 





PAGEANT GIVEN IN ARMORY 


Music of Many Races Featured in New 
York Event 


The pageant and exposition, entitled 
“America’s Making,” being given in the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, New 
York, opened on Oct. 29. A Sunday 
night concert of folk-songs was presented 
in which groups of Ukrainian, Swiss, 
Carpatho-Russian, Esthonian and His- 
panic nationalities participated. All the 
singers were dressed in the costumes of 
their countries. The Ukrainian Church 
of St. George Choir sang the Bundura, a 
collection of folk-songs. The Spanish 
singers presented “La Estudiantina”’; the 
Esthonians, their national hymn, and the 
Swiss the lieder, “Look from Mountain 
to Valley,” and “Roll the Drum.” 

Music, under the direction of William 
Henry Humiston, plays a big part in the 
pageant. Tali Esen Morgan and Henry 
T. Burleigh have aided with the pro- 
grams. The aim is to represent each dis- 
tinct type of music which has had an in- 
fluence on American culture. Among 
the soloists during the week was Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, who sang to the ac- 
companiment of what is said to be the 
historic instrument used at the Jenny 
Lind concerts, and loaned for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. John W. Tobin. The clos- 
ing program on Nov. 12, will feature the 
music of many races. 


SUABIAN SINGERS HEARD 


Folk-Songs of Silcher Given by Group of 
Ten Stuttgart Artists 


A double quintet of singers from the 
Stuttgart Overa gave a program of folk- 
songs, under the auspices of the United 
Singers of New York, in the Lexington 
Opera House, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
30. The singers, billed as the “Schwib- 
ischen Liedergruppe,” sang to a full 
house. 

The United Singers, numbering 150 
men, under the leadership of Paul Engel- 
skirchen, sang a number of choruses 
smoothly and with good effect. The ten 
foreign singers were presented by Karl 
Kromer, composer of lieder, several of 
which the artists sang. In quaint Suab- 
ian costume, they sang part-songs in 
their own language. These were unaf- 
fected and heart-reaching melodies about 
fir-woods inhabited by birds, the whole- 
some joys of courtship. and of the home- 
land, which they could wish to greet. 
Numbers by Friedrich Silcher, composer 
of the folk-tune setting of Heine’s “Lore- 
lei,’ made up the bulk of the program. 
An orchestra conducted by Franz Sterz 
played excerpts from ‘“Mastersingers” 
and “Hinsel and Gretel.” R. M. K. 


The annual indoor concert of the Gold- 
man Concert Band. under the direction 
of Edwin Franko Goldman, will be given 
at the Hippodrome on the evening of 
Nov. 13. The soloists at this concert will 
be Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor; Melba 
McCreery, a new dramatic soprano, and 
Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. 





Philharmonic Society Gives 


Opening Musicale 


The twenty-fourth season of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society opened 
with a concert on the afternoon of Oct. 
30 at the Carnegie Hall Studios. An ad- 
dress by the president, Mrs. Leila 
Hearne Cannes, was the first number of 
the program, in which only members of 
the club were presented. Mrs. Belle M. 
Sigourney, violinist, played the Kramer 
arrangement of Brahms’ “Cradle Song”; 
“Dawn” by Friml; “Liebesleid”-by Kreis- 
ler, and “Adoration” by Felix Borowski. 
She was accompanied by Mrs. Cannes. 
Mrs. Mabel Robeson, soprano, sang the 
“Louise” aria, and songs by Lewis L. 
Walker and Leila Troland-Gardner, with 
Mr. Walker as accompanist in his own 
song. Mrs. Gardner, contralto, gave a 


Women’s 


group of Negro Spirituals. Liszt, 
Schubert and Schumann were the com- 
posers from whom Mrs. Georgina South- 
wick’s piano numbers were drawn. Maud 
Reiff accompanied Mrs. Lillian Croxton, 
soprano, in the “Caro Nome” aria and 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson Proveneale.” 
Mrs. Alice Bergen, soprano, was unable 
to appear on account of illness. The 
guests of honor were Mrs. William Rog- 
ers Chapman, president of the Rubin- 
stein Club, and Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son, vocal teacher. Countess De Val- 
mond and Mrs. David Graham were the 
hostesses. 


CHARM IN AMY NEILL’S WORK 





American Violinist Reveals Gifts in Aeo- 
lian Hall Recital 


Amy Neill, American violinist, who has 


made appearances here before, was 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 28. Miss Neill’s tone has a linger- 


ing, luminous quality, and her technique 
is even and satisfactory. 

As yet, Miss Neill has not encompassed 
the profounder qualities, but cognizant of 
this, she chose her program wisely, pre- 
senting each of her numbers with delicate 
and poetic style. Her list of works in- 
cluded Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor; 
Bach-Kreisler Gavotte in E; the Handel 
Larghetto, the Mozart-Kreisler Rondo, 
Paganini’s Concerto in D, and a final 
group of Kappelsberger, Sinding, Yost 
and Wieniawski. She is at _ present 
among the most satisfying of the 
younger women violinists and _ gives 
promise of greater achievements. A 
large audience demanded encores. Fran- 
cis Moore in his accompaniments fur- 
nished his usual musicianly support. 





F. R. G. 
RECITAL BY HAITOWITSCH 
Blind Russian Violinist Gives Annual 


Program in Town Hall 

Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Rus- 
sian violinist, gave his annual recital at 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 30. 
His program was well chosen and con- 
sidering the great handicap under which 
he lives and works, his playing was ex- 
cellent. Beauty of tone was ever pres- 
ent. The Brahms Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, in D Minor, opened the recital. 
Though played expressively, it lacked the 
touch of inspiration which Haitowitsch 
showed later in the Concerto in D of 
Paganini-Wilhelmj, and again in the 
smaller numbers, Romance of D’Am- 
brosio, “La Chasse” of Cartier-Kreisler, 
and “Zephyr” of Hubay. Hebrew Melody 
of Josef Achron was interpreted with a 
great show of feeling, and was enthusias- 
tically applauded by Mr. Heitowitsch’s 
audience, which was made up largely of 
his countrymen. The lengthy program 
closed with Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow.” Piano accompaniments were 
well played by David Sapiro. F. R. B. 


EBBA SUNDSTROM HEARD 


Chicago Violinist Displays Proficiency in 
Weighty Program 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist, undertook an unusual task in 
presenting two concertos in her recital 
at Kimball Hall on Oct. 27. The Nardini 
E Minor Concerto, with which she 
opened her program, taxed the performer 
little in the way of artistry or ability. 
The old-fashioned phrases flowed easily, 
and no mental gymnastics were demanded 
by the score. The Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in B Minor proved more of a test, and 
revealed proficiency on the part of the 
player. 

In a group of modern works Miss 
Sundstrom displayed agile fingers and 
facile technique, and furthered this. im- 
pression by her playing of a Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dance and_ the 
Tchaikovsky Melody in E Flat. Edgar 
Nelson, at the piano, was an admirable 
accompanist indeed. E. R. 


Offer Prizes for Essays on Schubert 


Prizes for the three best essays on the 
life and works of Schubert are being 
offered in a contest to which schdol chil- 
dren of Greater New York City are 
eligible. The prizes are, respectively, 
twenty-five, fifteen and ten dollars, and 
the donors are J. J. and Lee Shubert, 
producers of the operetta, “Blossom 


Time,” founded upon the life of the 
composer. Conditions of the contest 
specify that the essays must not be 


longer than 1000 words, and that they 
must be mailed before Jan. 31, 1922, to 
Director, Schubert Prize Essay Contest, 
Ambassador Theater, New York City. 
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(Muvical Americar Open Forum ) 


Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 


Editor MusIcaL AMERICA. 








of the contributors to this department. | 
= 





Manuscripts and Publishers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I feel that I must second the very 
interesting and fair letter of Gordon 
B. Nevin in your issue of Oct. 22 re- 
garding manuscripts sent to music pub- 
lishers by composers. As Sir Roger De 
Coverley used to say, “Much might be 
said on both sides.” There is one point 
omitted and that is the condition of the 
manuscript when it is returned. It may 
return from the same house in either 
perfect or ruined condition, depending I 
suppose upon the state of mind of the 
person who prepared it for the return. 

Much may be blamed on the mail man, 
but if the envelope is in perfect condi- 
tion he is blameless. Why should a 
manuscript be returned torn almost in 
half? Why must the notice of its re- 
fusal be pinned onto the manuscript with 
a big pin? Last week I received one back 
to which was pinned some advertis- 
ing matter asking me to order certain 
music. Do the publishers really think 
I should feel like sending the order after 
they had forced me to re-copy the manu- 
script? Or why must the date or the 
amount of postage be written across the 
top with an indelible or a blue pencil so 
that it cannot be erased? 

Of course the recopying of so many 
manuscripts makes sales of paper, but 
I doubt if any publishing house is so 
hard up that it must stoop to such tricks. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 


Ine. 


A society for the training of 
American orchestral players and 
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conductors. 

The American Orchestral Society, 
Incorporated, Dirk Foch, Musical 
Director, announces training for 
students of orchestral instruments, 


during its second season, 1921-1922. 


Trials for places in both Junior 
and Senior Training Orchestras are 
now being held. Students desiring 
to register for places are requested 
to communicate immediately with 
Miss Jean Earl Moehle, Executive 
Secretary, 541 Madison Avenue, 
New York; Plaza 8343. 

A fee of $1 per season is the stu- 
dent’s only financial obligation for 
membership in the orchestra. 
Students of orchestral conducting 
are asked to communicate with the 


Executive Secretary and an 
E appointment will be arranged for 
2 an interview with the Musical 


Director. 








MANAGEMENT 


WALTER ANDERSON 


62 West 45 St., New York City 


It seems to me that it must be that they 
are simply careless as to the character 
of the man (it must be a man, for I 
doubt if any woman would have the 
heart to do such ruinous things) to whom 


they give the manuscripts to be returned. - 


Perhaps some publisher will condescend 
to inform me. Most composers earn their 
bread by teaching. In this way they 
bring to the publishing house most of the 
orders that make it a success. Thus they 
are entitled to some small consideration. 
RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 
New York, Oct. 28, 1921. 





Slovenly Enunciation of Singers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Freund said several things of im- 
portance in his brilliant and edifying 
speech before the National Opera Com- 
pany. I was particularly interested in 
what he said about the slovenly enuncia- 
tion of the English-speaking singers and 
orators. Poor articulation is also notice- 
able in private conversation and there 
in a reason. 

This reason is the lack of co-ordination 
between speaking and spelling. If little 
children could learn to write correctly 
by pronouncing correctly, they would 
enunciate their words clearly and with 
stress, the better to think out their spell- 
ing. Every time they wrote a word, the 
pronunciation in all its clearness would 
be emphasized and impressed on their 
minds and succinct articulation would 
become a national habit. 

The English language is composed of 
forty sounds and forty permanent writ- 
ten characters should represent those 
sounds. Isn’t that so? 

JULIA GOLDZIER. 

Bayonne, N. J., Oct. 17, 1921. 





Appreciations 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find money order for another 
year’s subscription to your most valuable 
paper. I could give up a great many 
things sooner than this. Through the 
medium of its pages the whole musical 
world passes before my eyes and keeps 
me and many others in touch with what 
music is doing for mankind. 

ESTHER M. BURROWS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 15, 1921. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I greatly appreciate your journal and 
frequently send copies to Belgium. Mr. 


Freund is doing a great and patriotic 
work. ELIZABETH STUART BROWN. 


Oakland, Cal., Oct. 15, 1921. 





Memorizing Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
A few weeks ago there appeared in 
your Open Forum a letter depreciating 
memorizing which showed little thought. 
A thing is definitely right or wrong if we 
can find the law concerning it. To 
memorize a thing is to make it a part of 
one’s soul, the real immortal self. Not 
to memorize is to have a mere objective 
acquaintance with pages of printed notes. 
To quote from the “Law of Psychic 
Phenomena”: ‘Music belongs to the realm 


Charles 


Troxell 


Tenor 


has sung *“The Messiah’”’ at 
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of the subjective; it is a passion of the 
human soul and it may be safely affirmed 
that all good music is the direct product 
of the subjective mind. It is true that 
there is much so-called music which is 
the product of objective intelligence, but 
no one can fail to recognize its origin 
from its hard, soulless, mechanical char- 
acter and quality. It bears the same 
relation to the product of the subjective 
mind as mere rhyme does to the poetry 
of Milton. In fact the power of 
music over the subjective mind is prac- 
tically unlimited. It speaks the univer- 
sal language of the soul and is compre- 
hended alike by prince and peasant. It 
is the most powerful auxiliary of love, 
of religion and of war. It nerves the 
soldier to deeds of heroism and soothes 
his dying moments.” 

Memorizing does not produce mechani- 
cal effects. Whether a player is me- 
chanical or not depends upon the soul’s 
capacity for suffering nobly and the 
painstaking acquisition of knowledge 
which constitutes the real artist. 

VICTORIA FRASER. 

Petrolea, Ont., Oct. 20, 1921. 





SAN FRANCISCO CLUB SINGS 


Charles F. Bulotti Is Soloist at Concert 
of Loring Club 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Oct. 30.—The 
first concert of the forty-fifth year of the 
Loring Club was given recently in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, with Charles F. Bulotti, 
tenor, as soloist. Wallace A. Sabin con- 
ducted the robust chorus of men’s voices 
in numbers by Festa, Brewer, Jensen, 
Deems Taylor, and other composers. J. 
E. Ziegler was baritone soloist in the 
Club’s first presentation of Villiers-Stan- 
ford’s “Outward Bound.” W. J. Molitor 
was another soloist. 


Mr. Bulotti sang “Vainement, ma bien- 
aimée” by Lalo, and a number of modern 
American compositions. Frederick 
Maurer was at the piano, and William 
F.. Laraia was solo violinist. Other mem- 
bers of the orchestra were Hans Koenig 
and Orley See, first violins; Reginald 
Hidden and R. Laraia, second violins; 
Lajos Fenster, viola; W. Villalpando, 
cello, and A. Annarumi, double bass. 

The officers of the club are: George 
U. Hind, president; E. L. Hueter, first 
vice-president; E. C. Hutchinson, second 
vice-president; Matthew McCurrie, sec- 
retary; R. S. Clarke, treasurer; Edward 
Calame, assistant secretary, and George 
Purlenky, librarian. The advisory board 
is composed of M. J. Fontana, Dr. T. B. 
W. Leland, John A. McGregor, Frank 
A. Somers, L. S. Sherman, and Dr. F. B. 
Carpenter. J. C. Fyfe, W. W. Davis and 
Frederick Maurer comprise the music 
committee. The voice committee includes 
C. H. Alexander, W. J. Molitor, J. R. 
Rowe and C. C. Crane. The reception 
committee comprises C. H. Hanke, Matt- 
hew S. Parker, W. F. Stapff and G. R. 
Williams. x. H. H. 
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MUSIC CLUBS FEDERATING 
IN STATE OF WASHINGTO\ 





Seattle Appoints Nominating Committ... 
—Local Organizations Prepare 
for Music Week 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 29.—Mrs. Ce. | 
Frankel of Los Angeles, chairman _; 
the Extension Department of the }\.. 


tional Federation of Music Clubs, « 
president of the California Federat 
of Music Clubs, visited Seattle this we 
and met, at a dinner in her honor, thir: 
seven musicians and representatives 
the principal clubs, with the object 
forming a State federation in Washi: 
ton. The meeting was called to ord.» 
by Clara M. Hartle, who had alreay 
been designated as the State preside) :. 
Mrs. Frankel spoke of the aims of t). 
National Federation in endeavoring : 
promote American music, musicians, a 
composers. A nominating committe: 
was appointed, comprising David Scheet, 
Craig, editor of Music and Musicia).. 
as chairman; Carl Paige Wood, repre- 
senting the Washington State Mu 
Teachers’ Association; Daisy Wood H\!- 
dreth, Seattle Composers’ Society; Mrs. 
B. C. Beck, Monday Practice Clu): 
Cecilia Augspurger, Musical Art Society: 
Kirk Towns, Claude Madden, and Harry 
Krinke. , 

Plans for Seattle Music Week from 
Nov. 6 to 12, are fast taking shape und» 
the direction of Community Service, In. 

The first meeting of the season for 
Monday Practice Club was held on (ct. 
17 at the home of Mrs. Frederick Adanis, 
when music of the French school was 
discussed. A program was given by Mrs. 
A. Lawson, Mrs. Clare E. Farnsworth, 
Marjorie Miller, and Mrs. Broussais 
Beck. Mrs. A. C. Phillips and Daisy 
Wood Hildreth were accompanists. 

The Musical Art Society held its regu- 
lar meeting and morning musicale « 
Oct. 19, and listened to a program given 
by Mrs. Carl Hoblitzel, soprano; Archie 
A. Ruggles, tenor, and Marjorie Miller, 
violinist. The accompanists were Irene 
Hampton, Mrs. Malcolm Hughes, anid 
Ralph D. Major. 

Marie Gashweiler gave an afternoon 
musicale on Oct. 23 at which the follow- 
ing students appeared: Marion Edsen, 
Sarah Crocker, Shirley Douse, Pauline 
Crocker, Jean Black and Maybelle 
Darud. 

Clara M. Hartle inaugurated a course 
in music appreciation on Oct. 18, with 
the subject “Essential Facts You Should 
Know About Music.” 

Albany Ritchie, violinist, and Arville 
Belstad, accompanist, appeared before 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Women’s Musi- 
cal Club at its first concert of the season 
on Oct. 20. D. S. C. 





Repeat El Paso Concert 


EL Paso, TEx., Oct. 29.—The first con- 
cert in the Woman’s Club series was 
given in Liberty Auditorium by Walter 
Greene, baritone, and Francis Moore, 
pianist, before an audience of 3000. The 
artists were induced to repeat their pro- 
gram at the high school the next day 
as a feature of the music appreciation 
work which is being inaugurated by Miss 
Shelton, supervisor of music in _ the 
schools. 
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Alice Garrigue Mott 


Announces 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


Lo Desca Loveland 


Dramatic Soprano 
Chosen As 


AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVE ARTIST 


To Tour 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Under the management of 
Ellison-White Bureau of Portland, Oregon 
Oct., 1921—May, 1922 


172 West 79th Street, New York City 


Schuyler: 7993 
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: New York Philharmonic Enters 
Season With Enlarged Ensemble 
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New Sonorities Revealed by 
Stransky’s Forces at First 
Pair of Concerts—Novelty 
by Daniel Gregory Mason 
Played, with John Powell 
Assisting — Rachmaninoff’s 
“Island of the Dead” Pre- 
sented in Slightly Altered 
Form 


Concert, the Philharmonic Society of 
Vew York, Josef Stransky, conductor ; 
John Powell, pianist, assisting artist; 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 27, evening. The 
program: Symphony No. 5, C Minor, 
Beethoven; Symphonic Poem, “The Island 
of the Dead,” Rachmaninoff; Prelude and 
Fugue, for piano and orchestra, Mason; 


Prelude, “The Mastersingers,’ Wagner. 
Same program repeated Oct. 28, after- 
noon, 


Fate knocked at the door with some- 
thing more than customary vehemence 
when Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which was utilized to open the first Phil- 
harmonic concert seventy-nine years ago, 
did similar duty at the brace of concerts 
which began the orchestra’s eightieth 
season. With Josef Stransky rejoicing 
in the new sonorities resulting from an 
increase in the personnel to more than 
one hundred players, these first programs 
since the merger of the former National 
Symphony with the oldest of New York’s 
orchestras, had an atmosphere of quick- 
ened spirits and even something of re- 
juvenescence. Mr. Stransky, never a 
spectacular conductor, led his augmented 
forces with more of physical vigor than 
customarily characterizes his platform 
comportment, and there was an inspirit- 
ing freshness, as well as new and con- 
siderably extended delimitations of 
volume, in the playing of the consolidated 
orchestra. 

The number of former National Sym- 
phony players given important chairs in 
the reorganized ensemble evoked com- 
ment. Evidently Willem Mengelberg 
knew whereof he spoke when he declared, 
last spring, that the men he had led 
were not to be discarded in the amal- 
gamation. The first concertmaster, S. 
Guidi, is from the National, and so are 
a number of the first chairmen. Titles 
have been found or coined in sufficient 
numbers, however, to take care of those 
of both elements who, by reason of past 
prominence, require some differentiation 
on the roster from their fellow musi- 
cians. Thus there is a first concert- 
master, a second concertmaster, an as- 
sistant first concertmaster and an as- 
sistant second concertmaster; two solo 
‘cellos; two solo horns and an assistant 
solo horn, and two solo bassoons. The 
roster of the players numbers 104. 

In the smoothness and responsiveness 
of the ensemble of these first concerts 
could be found not only a tribute to Mr. 
Stransky’s leadership, but also an ob- 
ject lesson in what is meant by adequate 
rehearsals. The season happily finds a 
new agreement in effect between the 
orchestra and its musicians whereby an 
additional service each week and a 
lengthening of the rehearsal periods have 
been obtained, with results that asserted 
themselves in these earliest concerts. 

As with Leopold Stokowski’s Phila- 
delphians, and Walter Damrosch’s 
New York Symphonists, who preceded 
the Philharmonic in the new season, 
Stransky and his players had a novelty 
to proffer at their salutatory. This was 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude and 
Fugue, for Piano and Orchestra, with 
John Powell as the assisting artist. With 
the same pianist participating, the work, 
which is in manuscript, was played early 
this year in Chicago by Frederick Stock, 
ut this was New York’s first hearing 
of it. 

_Confessing an enthusiasm for the 
igal form, and admitting also that he 
ares little for pictorial suggestion in 
music, the composer, whose writings and 
vhose position as Associate Professor of 
‘lusie at Columbia University place him 
among the most prominent of America’s 
expository musicians, has sought to 
void the academic, as a program note 
makes clear. Nevertheless, he has ap- 
roached this work (to use his own 
words) as one involving “a fascinating 
technical problem: that of merging the 
Piano, essentially a homophonic instru- 
ent, with the highly polvphonie orches- 
il texture of a fugue.” He believes, 
and no one has risen to assert the con- 


wt 


trary, that he is the first to attempt a 
composition in this form for piano and 
orchestra. 

The result is a praxis. The fascinat- 
ing technical problem is not likely to 
fascinate any one but the technician. 
For one pair of ears, at least, the work 
is as labored as if it had been written 
in strict fugue form instead of par- 
taking of the fantasia. The old bottle 
has been given a less rigid and severe 
form, but the new wine lacks tang. 

Mr. Powell played with his usual ad- 
mirable qualities, though the piano has 
no very dominating part in Mr. Mason’s 
scheme. The composer was called to 
the stage at both performances to share 
with the pianist and the conductor the 
very cordial applause the performance 
of the new work evoked. 

Somewhat shortened and solidified by 
a new close, Rachmaninoff’s gloomy and 
powerful symphonic poem was expres- 
sively played. The Beethoven C Minor 
Symphony has been presented so many 
times under Mr. Stransky’s baton that 


there is now nothing to record of it save 
that it had more of stress and sonority 
in some passages, due, apparently, to 
the increased size of the orchestra and 
the conductor’s jubilation in calling on 
resources not hitherto available to him. 
The new sonorities were evident also in 
the glowing “Mastersingers” Prelude. 
i EF: 


First Young People’s Concert 

With the assistance of Paul Kochan- 
ski as soloist, Mr. Damrosch began his 
symphony concerts for young people on 
Oct. 29, and captured the affection and 
imagination of a considerable audience. 
His explanations of the “i reischiitz” 
Overture, César Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Trio for Two 
Oboes and English horn, and the Suite 
from Carmen, of Bizet, were greeted with 
delight. In an appeal to the children, 
their teachers and their parents, the 
Symphony Society conductor urged that 
young Americans be taught some of the 
less familiar orchestral instruments so 
that the art of chamber music in Ameri- 
ca may progress. Mr. Kochanski, with 
the subtleties and maturity that have 
distinguished his playing, presented the 
Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto, and “Le Car- 
naval Russe” of Wieniawski. F. R. G. 





TUMULTUOUS THRONG WELCOMES GADSKI 


Soprano Emerges from Retire- 
ment in Full Glory of 
Voice 


Concert, Johanna Gadski, assisted by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conducting, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 30, evening. All-Wagner pro- 
gram: Prelude to “The Mastersingers,”’ 
Orchestra; ‘‘EBlisabeth’s Aria, from 
“Tannhauser,” Mme. Gadski; “Good Fri- 
day Spell,’ from “Parsifal,’ Orchestra; 
“Elsa’s Dream,’ from Lohengrin,” “Du 
bist der Lenz,” from “Walkure,’ Mme. 
Gadski; “Isolde’s Narrative,’ from Act 1, 
“Tristan and Isolde,’ Mme. Gadski; In- 
troduction: to Act III and Shepherd’s 
Melody, “Tristan and Isolde,’ Orchestra; 
Prelude Act I, Orchestra, and “Isolde’s 
Love Death,’ Mme. Gadski. 


The one important thing to chronicle 
in the return to the concert stage of 
Johanna Gadski, is that she sang mag- 
nificently. If such vocal glories had 
sprung from the throat of some new and 
unknown soprano, she would have been 
the talk of New York the next day. 

Other considerations harking back to 
war days and the circumstances which 
resulted in what commonly has been re- 
garded as an enforced retirement need 
not be dwelt upon here, except to state 
that not a ripple of hostility was evident 
anywhere in the huge audience, and 
that, to the contrary, there was a pro- 
longed demonstration for Mme. Gadski 
when she entered, and recurrent out- 
bursts of exceptional enthusiasm after 
each of her numbers, with a seemingly 
endless round of recalls and a proces- 
sion of ushers bearing flowers. 

Perhaps, to the disinterested person, 
this ovation rather overshot its mark, 
suggesting, as it did, a certain ‘‘do-or- 
die” snirit on the part of a very consid- 
erable element who have felt that Mme. 
Gadski’s repression has been their own. 
Certainly, it seemed (to the writer) to 
far transcend the musical importance of 
the occasion. Caruso arisen from the 
dead could scarcely have been acclaimed 
with more fervor. There were shouts 
and shrieks; here and there persons in 
the audience stood up, and the applause 
was like a tidal wave. 

All this is of small moment, however, 
in the face of the warmth and bigness and 
purity of Mme. Gadski’s singing. When 
she was last heard in opera she exhibited 
a tendency to tire and to sag, vocally 
and emotionally, before the end of a per- 
formance. There is, of course, less phy- 
sical strain in a concert program such as 
this one, but it seemed to establish that 
her voice is better to-day than it was 
in 1917, and that she is mistress of those 
powers which, in her earlier years placed 
her on the heights of seng. Her upner 
tones pealed forth heroically full. Her 
mezza-voce was of velvety loveliness. Her 
lower voice. never so full or of the same 
chime as the upper voice, still carried 
through the orchestral swirl. Some 
traces of nervousness could be seen in 
clipped phrases, but her singing at this 
return concert was as artistic as it was 
tonally opulent. Certainly no other so- 
prano appearing in New York has sung 
these same Wagnerian excerpts so elo- 
quently during the years Mme. Gadski 
has been silent. 

At the end of the program, the singer 
returned to the platform and twice gave 
the ‘“‘Ho-yo-to-ho” call of Briinnhilde, 
which Nordica. before her. utilized for a 
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concert number, to the delight of her 
audiences. 

The orchestral numbers and the accom- 
paniments again emphasized the noble 
sonority of the enlarged instrument on 
which Mr. Stransky now may play. 

O. 





Rosa Powell Shares 
With Martinelli in 


Honors at Roanoke 
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Foley, N. Y. 
Rosa Powell, Southern Contralto 


Photo by EB. F. 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 29.—Rosa Powell, 
contralto, shared with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli the honors of their recital at the 
Auditorium on Oct. 21. Miss Powell, 
who is a native of North Carolina, has 
spent much of her time in Virginia, 
where she has relatives; and therefore 
in the enthusiastic greeting she received 
from an audience which practically filled 
the Auditorium, there was a _ personal 
note of welcome. But her artistic sing- 
ing would have insured her a cordial re- 
ception in any case. She sang with 
much charm of manner and with decided 
expression, investing her first aria, “Ah, 
Mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte,” with power and distinction. 
She was again successful in the Pon- 
chielli aria, “Voce di Donna” from “Gio- 
conda.” A number of ballads, sung with 
great taste, completed her program, and 
she had to respond to several encores. 
During the last few years, Miss Powell 
has been studying in New York as a 
pupil of Salvatore Fucito, who was ac- 
companist to Caruso, and he visited 
Roanoke with the singers, and was ac- 
companist at this concert. 








Following her success in St. Louis 
last season in the oratorio. “Editha,” pre- 
sented by the Pageant Choral Society, 
Nevada Van der Veer has been re-en- 
gaged by this organization to sing Dalila 
in “Samson et Dalila” in concert form on 
Nov. 29. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
IN FINE PROGRAM 


Soprano Again Shows Powers 
of Interpretation in New 
York Recital 


Song recital, Estelle Liebling, soprano, 
Town Hall, Oct. 25, evening. Walter 
Golde, accompanist. The program: “Le 
Heros que j’attends,” Lully; ‘‘Musette de 
XVII Siécle,’ “La Vie Rustique,’ old 
Belgian, transcribed and harmonized by 
Deems Taylor; “Dein Blaues Auge,’ 
“Auf dem _ Schiffe,’ “Meine Lieder,” 
“Blinde Kuh,” Brahms; “Meinem Kinde,’ 
“Frihlingsgedrdnge,’ Richard Strauss; 
“Recueillement,” Debussy,; “Chanson 
Legere,’ Frédéric d’Erlanger; “Nuages,”’ 
Raoul Laparra,; “Griserie des Roses,’ 
Ernest Moret; “Lines from a Sonnet,” 
Albert Elkus; “April Rain,’ Bainbridge 
Crist; “Boat Song,’ Alice Barnett; 
“Country Lane,’ H. O. Osgood; “To a 
Swallow,’ Max Liebling. 


= 

Last year in her appearances in New 
York and other cities Miss Liebling made 
a successful re-entry into the concert- 
field, after an extended absence. And 
this season finds her occupied with recital 
and festival activities and as soloist with 
prominent symphonic orchestras. In her 
first New York recital of the season last 
week she disclosed again the fact that 
she is one of the most musical singers be- 
fore the public to-day, that she is an in- 
terpreter of fine sensibilities and that she 
can seek out the composer’s meaning and 
convey it to her listeners in a very def- 
inite way. 

A splendid program, she gave, one 
that would have alone been notable for 
the magnificent Brahms group. What 
songs his “Meine Lieder” and “Dein 
blaues Auge” and how infrequently we 
hear them! Miss Liebling did her finest 
singing in these lieder and in Debussy’s 
“Recueillement” which ought to be rec- 
ommended to all who waste their time on 
such unrepresentative Debussy pieces as 
“Nuit d’Etoiles” and “Romance.” The 
mood of it Miss Liebling caught admira- 
bly, as she did the beautiful little song of 
Moret. The close of the French bracket 
brought Fourdrain’s “Carnaval” as an 
extra. 

Better and worse American groups 
have been heard here. Mr. Elkus’ song 
is excellent post-Brahmsian music, but 
there are some notably bad accents in its 
wedding of words and music. The Os- 
good song is attractive, the Crist song 
(one of his least individual and a first 
cousin of Grieg’s “Mit einer Wasser- 
lilie’) was repeated and the song, “To a 
Swallow,” by the singers’ father, wound 
up the program most effectively. Miss 
Liebling did not seem to be at ease vocal- 
ly, at times during the evening, probably 
due to nervousness. But her artistic re- 
source overcame this. There were flow- 
ers in profusion. 

Mr. Golde’s accompaniments 
truly distinguished. 


were 


HUBERMAN STIRS CHICAGO 
AFTER 25 YEARS’ ABSENCE 


Violinist Reveals Exceptional Technical 
Equipment in Recital in Orches- 
tra Hall 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Twenty-five years 
ago Bronislaw Huberman, a prodigy of 
thirteen, appeared as violin soloist with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. On 
Oct. 25 Mr. Huberman returned to Chi- 
cago, and at a recital in Orchestra Hall 
was acclaimed as a musician of excep- 
tional distinction. His art well merited 
the tribute. Few violinists surpass Mr. 
Huberman in technical mastery, and his 
playing bears the coloring of a vivid 
imagination. Double stops, harmonics 
and pizzicato punctuated his perform- 
ance and he gripped the audience with 
his ease of execution. 

A more satisfactory idea of his musical 
attainments was gleaned from_ the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, in which Paul Fren- 
kel, his accompanist, shared honors. The 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in D, the Bach 
Chaconne, and numbers by Chopin and 
Mozart gave evidence of unusual gifts, 


and in Paganini’s “La Clochette” Mr. 
Huberman had further opportunity to 
display his dexterity. be Bee 





The first subscription concert of the 
Sinsheimer String Quartet will be given 
this vear at the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15. Mr. 
Sinsheimer and his associates will pre- 
sent the Mozart G Major Quartet, the 
first performance in New York of H. 
Waldo Warner’s Phantasy Quartet in D 
Maior and the Brahms G Minor Quartet. 
In the last named Paolo Gallico, pianist, 
will be the assisting artist. 
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GALLI-CURCI APPEARS 
IN RECITAL AT TORONTO 


Large Audience Hears Prima Donna— 
Letz Quartet and Local 
Violinist Heard 
TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 29.—Mme. Galli- 
Curci won another triumph when she 
appeared at Massey Hall on Oct. 19, un- 
der the local management of I. E. Suck- 
ling. The attendance was large, crowd- 
ing the platform. Mme. Galli-Curci re- 
sponded to the tumultous applause with 
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The publishers highly recommend for 
general use a new cantata entitled 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


By GEORGE B. NEVIN 
Price 75 cents 


Mr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of THE 
BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR, one of the 
world’s greatest choirs, writes: 


“IT have just had the pleasure of read- | 
ing ‘The Crown of Life,’ composed by 
George B. Nevin. | find it a most inter- 
esting and_ grateful composition — it 
seems to sing itself. Throughout the 
work the declamation is excellent and | 
the interpretation of the text is of high | 
order. I recommend it to choirs desir- 
ing an attractive number which may be 
used in the regular church service or on 
festival occasions.” 


(Signed) J. Fred Wolle. 


Musical America refers to Mr. Nevin 
as follows: 

“A well-schooled musician, capable of 
dignity in his ecclesiastical writings, 
and abundantly supplied with a pleasing 
melodic flow.”’ 


MR. NEVIN’S CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


THE ADORATION 


has been sung in about three thousand 
American churches. Price 75 cents. 
Copies of these cantatas will be sent 
| for examination with return privileges to 
organists and choirmasters on request. 





| Boston: Oliver Ditson Company 
New York: Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 


| Order of your local dealer 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 


Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 


Consultation by Appointment 











Arrived November First. 





157 EAST 74TH STREET 


David ¢ 
| Music Sehool 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


ARTURO BONUCCI 


| THE DISTINGUISHED ’CELLIST 





Advanced students wishing to study with him 
may apply now. 


half a dozen encores. Homer Samuels as 
accompanist, supported the singer in ex- 
cellent manner. 

The first of the,series of concerts to be 
presented during the season by the newly 
organized Toronto Chamber Music So- 
ciety, was given at the Hart House Thea- 
ter on Oct. 18, when the program was 
provided in splendid style by the Letz 
String Quartet. Among the works pre- 
sented were Beethoven’s Quartet in C, Op. 
59; Ravel’s Quartet in F and Dvorak’s 
“American” Quartet. It was announced 
by Vincent Massey, president of the so- 
ciety, that the membership is now 355 
and has good prospects of being in- 
creased to 500. 

A brilliant recital was given in Massey 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 22, by 
Henri Czaplinski, Polish violinist. He 
opened his program with Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and followed this with 
Bach’s “‘Chaconne.” The final group in- 
cluded works by Schubert, Kreisler, 
Grieg and Paganini. The young artist, 
who recently arrived in Toronto to head 
the violin department of the Hambourg 
Conservatory, pleased his audience great- 
ly and was recalled several times. The 
accompaniments were ably played by 
Reginald Stewart. We a 





WINNIPEG MALE CHOIR TO 
TOUR WITH PERCY GRAINGER 


Twice Daily in Theater—Local 
Violinists Give Recitals 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Oct. 29.—The Win- 
nipeg Male Voice Choir, conducted by 
Norman Douglas, is appearing at the 
Allen Theater this week. This organi- 
zation of sixty voices appears twice each 
day. The choir is planning a short con- 
cert tour of the United States, in con- 
junction with Percy Grainger. Hugh 
Ross arrived from England yesterday 
to assume the permanent conductorship 
of the Male Voice Choir and also of Holy 
Trinity church choir. 

The Winnipeg Oratorio Society has be- 
gun rehearsals for its fourteenth season, 
under the leadership of John I. Moncrieff. 

The first recital of the season was 

given on Oct. 6, at the Fort Garry Con- 
cert Hall, by Joseph Shadwick, violinist, 
assisted by Mary L. Robertson, pianist; 
Winona Lightcap, soprano, and Fred 
Dalman, ’cellist. Mr. Shadwick, who 
was well received by a large audience, ap- 
peared in solos and trios. Miss Light- 
cap sang two groups. 
_A. Matoff and Nathan Titterman, vio- 
linists, gave recitals this month. Fred 
M. Gee was the accompanist on both oc- 
casions. F. M. G. 


INAUGURATE MIAMI SCHOOL 


Sings 





Conservatory, Under Bertha M. Foster, 
Has Reception, to Mark Opening 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 29.—The new Miami 


Conservatory opened Oct. 17 with an 
informal reception. The director, 
Bertha M. Foster, has brought together 
a faculty of remarkable ability and 


training, and everything points to a suc- 
cessful launching of the enterprise. The 
piano and theory department is under 
the charge of Emily Byrd, with Edna 
Burnsides, Neisje Erdmans, Annie B. 
Foster and Thomasine Greene as assist- 
ants. Peggie de Purucker will be head 
of the violin department and Cara Ger- 
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main, voice. Other departments are a 
French kindergarten under Marie Ar- 
naud; art, Gordon Ertz; dramatic art, 
Kate Ellis Wise; Sherman Hammatt, 
aesthetic dancing, and Spanish under J. 
Noberto Niejia. An outdoor pavilion 
has been erected on the grounds and 
there the classes in dramatic art and 
dancing will meet. When permanent 
quarters are erected in the spring, an 
open-air theater will be built. Bertha 
Foster is director of the Miami Conser- 
vatory as well as of the Conservatory of 
Music and Art in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Reine M. Gamble is secretary. The new 
school is considered a great feature in the 
musical life of Miami and local musi- 
cians are doing all possible to further the 
success of the undertaking. A. M. F. 





SELMA PLANS CONCERTS 





Three Visiting Artists to Appear—Club 
Programs Feature Local Musicians 


SELMA, ALA., Oct. 29.—A _ concert 
course has been arranged by the Selma 
Music Study Club, Mrs. Bowie Smith, 


president. Three events are planned by 
the concert committee, of which Alonzo 
Meek is chairman. Anna Case will be 
presented in recital on Nov. 18 and two 
other noted artists will be presented 
later. 

A joint concert will be given on Nov. 2 
under the auspices of the Club, in which 
Mabel Taylor, pianist, assisted by Mrs. 
August Rothschild and Belle Bemish, will 
be heard. Mrs. Taylor is a member of 
the faculties of Alabama Technical In- 
stitute and Montevallo Women’s College. 

The Roisman Juvenile Orchestra, com- 
prising the members of one family, will 
be heard in a number of concerts this 
season, including an engagement in Bir- 
mingham, upon the occasion of President 
Harding’s projected visit to that city. 
Music in the public schools is under a 
new supervisor, Oramae Ballinger. The 
High School Choral Club and Orchestra 
are under her conductorship. D.A.R. 





INDIANAPOLIS SERIES OPENS 





Florence Easton, Mario Chamlee and 
Arthur Rubinstein Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 31.—The first 
important musical event of the season 
was the concert given by Florence Eas- 
ton, soprano; Mario Chamlee, tenor, and 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, who ap- 
peared at the Murat Theater on Oct. 
20. The concert was given under the 
management of the Ona B. Talbot Fine 
Arts Association. A warm greeting was 
accorded the artists, former appearances 
here having made their work well known. 
Mme. Easton presented a program of 
lieder and dramatic arias. Excellent ac- 
companiments were supplied by Corinne 
Rider-Possart for Mme. Easton and 
Conal O’C. Quirk for Mr. Chamlee. 

A series of three concerts under the 
auspices of the Indiana Federation of 
Public School Teachers will be an innova- 
tion this season. The artists engaged are 
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Edwin Franko Goldman recently 
augurated a new extension course in « 
semble instrument playing at Colum} 
University. 
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“Miss Lang has genuine talent.” 
Karieton Hackett, Chicago Eve- 
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GUSIKOFF DISCLOSES 
VIOLIN ARTISTRY 


Violin recital, Michel Gusikoff, Town 
Hall, Oct. 24, evening. Emanuel Balaban, 


accompanist. The program: “Devil’s 
Trill,” Tartini-Kreisler ; “Symphonie 
Espagnole,’ Lalo; Eklog, A. Walter 
Kramer; Slavonic Dance, G. Minor, 
Dvorak-Kreisler ; Menuett, Porpora- 
Kreisler ; Berceuse, Arensky; Moto 


Perpetuo, Burleigh; Aria Espansivo, Dirk 

Foch; Gypsy Airs, Sarasate. 

Mr. Gusikoff interrupted his new sea- 
son’s activities as concert-master of the 
St. Louis Symphony, with which organi- 
zation he is to appear as soloist also 
later in the winter, to come East and 
give a recital in the Town Hall last 
week, when he was given a cordial recep- 
tion by his New York admirers. 

This young artist has won an honor- 
able place for himself among the violin- 
ists now before the American public by 
virtue of his substantial musical gifts, 
the sound musicianship his playing re- 
veals and his manifest sincerity. Last 
week, it is true, he was so badly handi- 


capped by the unsympathetic manner in 
which his accompaniments were played 
that it would scarcely be just to form a 
final estimate of his capabilities .from 
his playing on this occasion, but an am- 
ply developed technique was in evidence 
throughout and he succeeded in project- 
ing a good sense of proportion and 
marked sensitiveness to musical effects. 
His tone is not notable for breadth or 
richness, but, barring a slight tendency 
to exaggerated vibrato, it is at all times 
agreeable and responsive to his feeling 
for nuance. 

Romantic sensibility, coupled with 
poise and finnesse of style, characterizes 
his playing at this stage, rather than 
temperamental abandon, a fact brought 
out by his performance of the three 
movements he chose of the Lalo “Sym- 
ponie Espagnole.” A Walter Kramer’s 
“Eklog,” a conception of haunting 
beauty, for which addition to their 
répertoire concert violinists should be 
grateful, was played with depth of feel- 
ing, while Burleigh’s effective Moto Per- 
petuo served to display a facile technique 
that demanded no sacrifice of pure in- 
tonation. a. 7d 





ZIMBALIST PLAYS 
WITH FINE SKILL 


Violin recital, Efrem Zimbalist, Harry 
Kaufman at the piano, Carnegie Hall, 
afternoon, Oct. 30. The program: Suite 
in A Minor, Sinding; Concerto, Schell- 
ing; Haveraise, Saint-Saéns; Caprice, 
Saint-Saé€ns-Ysaye ; Phantasy on Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq @’Or,’ Zimbalist. 

Mr. Zimbalist, who stands in the fore- 
front of contemporary violinists, ex- 
hibited at this recital—it was his first 
appearance here this season—all the 
qualities that have justly given him the 
place he occupies. The Sinding Suite 
is not a work of tremendous interest nor 
did Mr. Zimbalist’s playing make it so, 
but the Schelling Concerto, dedicated to 
Kreisler and first played by him in New 
York with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
1917, was a fine piece of work. At the 
beginning the artist’s tone seemed a bit 
dry and rather light but he quickly 
worked into the somewhat fantastic 
spirit of the concerto and gave on the 
whole a stirring performance. 

Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise was a marvel 
of phrasing and brilliant chromatic 
scales, and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The same composer’s Caprice, 
arranged by Ysaye, exhibited Mr. Zim- 
balist’s faultless sechnique. The final 
number, the artist’s own Phantasy on 
“Le Coq d’Or,” was the most interesting 
number on the program. Mr. Zimbalist 
has woven an interesting piece of music 
out of bits of the opera and his playing 
was such as almost to recreate the scenes 
of the work. He was applauded tumultu- 
ously after this number and played 
numerous encores before the audience 
would disperse. Mr. Kaufman’s accom- 
paniments were uniformally excellent. 

d. ae 





Peterson and Mrs. MacDowell 
Heard in Warren, Pa. 


WARREN, PA., Oct. 29.—May Peterson 
opened the concert season here with an 
admirable recital at the Library Thea- 
ter, Oct. 26. With Conrad Forsberg at 
the piano, she presented a varied pro- 
gram, adding many encores. Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell appeared in the after- 
noon of the same day at the Women’s 
Club under the auspices of the Philo- 
mela. N. M. 


May 


Sioux City Organizations Elect Officers 


Sioux City, IowA, Oct. 29.—The Mu- 
sicians’ Club held its annual election of 
officers on Oct. 24. The retiring officers 
were Mrs. Willis Fleetwood, president, 
and Esther MacFarlane, secretary. The 
newly elected officers are Luverne Sig- 
mond, president, and Grace Hedenburgh, 
secretary. Ata meeting held Oct. 16, by 
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the newly organized Sioux City Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, the 
following temporary officers were 
elected: Mrs. Lucy Kolp, chairman, and 
Orwin A. Morse, secretary. Already the 
organization of this chapter has begun to 
show results. A series of recitals have 
been planned for November to be given 
by Arthur Poister and Curtis Snow. 
W. C. S. 


Evelyn Scotney, Igor Sokoloff and Ru- 
dolph Gruen Touring 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO, Oct. 29.— 
At the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Evelyn Scotney, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Igor Sokoloff, 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Rudolph Gruen, pianist and accom- 
panist, last week repeated the program 
which they have been presenting on tour. 
They had been heard in Ashland, Ky.; 
at the Woodland Auditorium in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., under the auspices of the Lex- 
ington College of Music, Anna Chandler 
Goff, director; and at the Masonic Hall 
in Indianapolis, before a convention of 
school teachers, immediately before com- 
ing here. 





Record Audience Hears’ Farrar’ in 
Youngstown 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Ger- 


aldine Farrar, whose concert company 
opened the Ellis series at the Park 
Theater on Oct. 20, sang two groups of 
miscellaneous music and an aria from 
“Don Giovanni,” and her audience, the 
largest ever assembled for a musical 
event in Youngstown, demanded nine ex- 
tras. The Habanera from “Carmen,” 
which was among the encore-pieces, was 
one of the finest numbers of the evening. 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Scho- 
field, baritone, were also repeatedly re- 
called. Mr. Schofield’s interpretation of 
several Negro Spirituals was received 
with marked appreciation. 

Paris Opéra to Return to Pre-War Cus- 

tom of Compulsory Evening Dress 


A ruling is again to be enforced which 
will bar from the Paris Opéra, except 
to upper galleries, all persons not at- 
tired in full evening dress. According 
to a copyright dispatch in the New York 
Herald, there has been much aversion 
on the part of elegant and titled per- 
sons to the democratic mingling of all 
classes which the late war brought about. 
An exclusive subscription campaign is 
said to be in progress, sponsored by M. 
Rouché, director of the Opéra, aiming 
to revive its former social splendors. 


Hindermyer Sings in Franklin, Neb. 


FRANKLIN, NEB., Oct. 29.—About 600 
persons were drawn to the Congrega- 
tional Church by the promise of the 
concert of Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, 
and the Dann Trio. They were re- 
warded by a program of unusual excel- 
lence. 





Marie Sundelius Acclaimed on Tour 


Marie Sundelius, who is making a 
transcontinental tour, sang recently in 
Moscow, Idaho, opening the Artists’ Uni- 
versity Course. Recitals were also given 
in Portland, Ore.; Spokane, Wash., and 
Great Falls, Mont., and at each place she 
was enthusiastically welcomed, and many 
demands for other engagements and re- 
engagements for the artist later in this 
season and next season were made. 


With Return of Mary Garden, Stage 


AU It] 

HICAGO,. Nov. 1.—The commandress- 

in-chief of Chicago’s opera has re- 
turned from foreign campaigns, and the 
scenes are being set for a_ brilliant 
triumph in the field of melody. Three 
weeks ago the advance guard of the 
Opera Association’s forces made their 
appearance. Since then a _ continuous 
stream has poured in. The 125 members 
of the chorus, the fifty dancers of the 
ballet and the hundred players of the or- 
chestra have been busy with rehearsals. 
The sets and scenery for the productions 
have been preparing, under the hands of 
150 stage mechanicians. As a climax, 
last week came the wanderer, Miss Gar- 
den herself! 

“T am back,” says she, in her charac- 
teristic style. “Chicago says that it 
needs me to complete the regeneration of 
its opera. And, really, not so long ago 
the musical fortunes of this city had 
fallen very low. But do not despair. In 
five years, I promise you, Chicago will 
have a permanent civic opera organiza- 
tion. We have already made it a one 
hundred per cent American organization. 
And our work is just started.” 

Miss Garden had no definite new pro- 
gram to announce, beyond what has been 
already spread broadcast in prospectuses. 
“T have really nothing to say,” is her ex- 
planation, “but I have much to accom- 
plish. In addition to my duties as di- 
rectress—for which, of course, I do not 
wish remuneration—I shall sing on the 
average twice a week. That, in itself, 
when steadily adhered to, is quite a pro- 
gram. 

Opera Needs New Blood 


“There is something which, I believe, 
is a crying need of all operatic organiza- 
tions, and that is an infusion of new 
blood. By that I mean the engagement 
of new artists, fresh talents. Youth! It 
is priceless, and like, talent, can’t be 
bought. I am very proud of the youth- 
fulness of my company. And I do not 
mean by that inexperience or amateur- 
ishness, of course; but the vigor and fire 
of that period when one has not ceased 
t@ aspire, and has not become sated and 
satisfied with oneself. Most of my new 
‘stars’ are young. 

“You have heard stories, no doubt, of 
my sister’s singing with the Association 
this season. They are not true; she 
isn’t going to be with the company this 
There would be far too much un- 


year. 
pleasant publicity given to her every 
movement. I did want to bring her over 


here—rather quietly, you know—and, 
perhaps, she might have sung in opera 
eventually, for she has a good voice. 
But the newspapers spoiled it—as they 
do so many things!” 

Mary Garden has bobbed her hair— 
bobbed her hair, bobbed her hair! The 
papers have been singing of that also, 
she says with a smile, much as chil- 
dren do the refrain in a clapping-game. 
“Do you know why I did it?” she de- 
mands. “There has been so much awed 
speculation about the contributing causes 
and the probable consequences, that I’ll 
tell you. It was simply to save the time 
of fixing it every morning! 

“You know, I shall be too busy for 
primping, except for my roles, when it 
will be rather for that great suitor, 
the public, than because of downright 
vanity. I have adopted other extreme 
measures this summer, if you must know. 
I have grown thinner—by design. I’ve 
taken off twelve pounds, and this is how 
I did it. I swam a mile every day—or 
almost every day. And, in case anyone 
may want to know why I wear short 
skirts, it is to get about more easily and 
quickly; I will move in streaks un- 
til the beginning of our season next week. 

“But everything points to a most suc- 
cessful season. The novelties which we 
have prepared with pains, and the voices 
that I’ve brought back in my bag—and 
some of them will be more than a nine- 
day sensation—all these things seem to 
me to mark out for Chicago the best 
opera that has been given in its his- 
tory.” 





Polacco Arrives 


Giorgio Polacco, chief conductor, ar- 
rived on Oct. 24, full of enthusiasm for 
the new season. He is to conduct six of 
the seven performances in the opening 
week. 

“T am glad to be in Chicago, and I am 
pleased at having been Miss Garden’s 
choice as conductor,” he declared. “My 
first rehearsa! has proved that the Chi- 
cago Opera orchestra is second to none, 


_ Is Fully Set tor Chicago’s Opera 
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and I am proud to be at its head. Our 
singers will be the best in the country, 
and we will see that the newcomer has as 
great an opportunity as the established 
artist. We will establish a democracy in 
opera.” 

Edith Mason, soprano, and wife of Mr. 
Polacco, arrived also to prepare for her 
début in “Butterfly” during the open- 
ing week. Adolfo Ferrari, assistant con- 
ductor, who will make his first appear- 
ance as conductor in America with the 
Chicago Opera, is energetically rehears- 
ing the opera “Aida,” which he will con- 
duct in the first week. Pietro Cimini, 
also an aide of Mr. Polacco, will begin 
his second season with the Chicago forces 
in an early production. E. R. 


ANNA CASE INITIATES 
SEASON IN WASHINGTON 





Soprano Heard in Recital—Damrosch 
Forces and McCormack, Other 
Visitors of Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—T. Arthur 
Smith opened the concert season in the 
Capitol Oct. 25 by presenting Anna Case, 
soprano. The program was varied and 
the artist was generous with her en- 
cores. Francesco Longo made an excel- 
lent accompanist. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch conducting, inaugurated its 
series of concerts on Oct. 27, with the 
Rachmaninoff Symphony in E Minor. 
The assisting artist was Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, who gave a masterly read- 


ing of the Tchaikovsky Concerto, The 
audience was enthusiastic throughout. 


Mr. Damrosch opened a series of lecture- 
concerts with his orchestra under the 
auspices of the Washington Society of 
Fine Arts, giving a program of French 
compositions, the chief number being the 
César Franck Symphony in D Minor. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene began her concert 
season with the presentation of John 
McCormack, tenor, who offered a delight- 
ful program of compositions of 
Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmani- 
noff, Tcherepnin, Vassilenko, Russell, 
Harrison, Milligan-Fox and others. He 
gave a charming group of Irish songs. 
Mr. McCormack was assisted by Donald 
McBeath, violinist, with works of 
Paganini, Kreisler, Dawes and Wie- 
niawski. 

Sponsored by Otto T. Simon, vocalist; 
La Salle Spier, pianist, and Henri Soko- 
lov, violinist, the younger musicians of 
this city gave a program in the Concert 
Hall of the Y. M. C. A. recently. 

H. 





HANS MUENZER IN DEBUT 
BEFORE CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Violinist Brings Mature Understanding 
to Interpretation of Meritorious 
Program 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31—A newcomer to 
Chicago’s musical field is Hans Muenzer, 
violinist, who was heard for the first 
time in recital at Kimball Hall on Oct. 
26. Mr. Muenzer presented a _ well-ar- 
ranged program in which he displayed a 
sure technique, able understanding and 
an abundance of spirit. He possesses a 
generous fund of artistic requirements, 
and while his tone occasionally suffered 
from a straining for virtuoso effects, 
this lack was compensated by his satisfy- 
ing work in iess exacting passages. 

His playing of the Sinding Suite in A 
Minor was a fine achievement, with a 
definite projection of the musical idea, 
and a smooth, sonorous tone. In the 
Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D, Mr. 
Muenzer was confronted with a work 
that challenged his technical gifts, and 
here the artistic effects were too often 
sacrificed to the demands of fingering 
and bowing. 

The Mozart Menuet in D was a hap- 
pier medium, and a group by Cramer, 
Bach, and Handel, arranged by Burmes- 
ter, afforded Mr. Muenzer an opportunity 
to properly display his talents. Adalbert 
Huguelet was an able accompanist. 

i. R. 
Marguerite Namara Returning on Aqui- 
tania 

Marguerite Namara, who will appear 
in important rodles with the Chicago 
Opera Association during the coming 
season, will sail for America on the 
Aquitania Nov. 5, having delayed her de- 
parture to sing a recital at Albert Hall, 
London, on Oct. 30. 
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Club Provides Tucson’s Musical Fare 


Plans Programs of Varied Interest—Unusual Series of Concerts by Visiting Artists Booked— 
Will Also Feature Work of Local Musicians — High School. Forces and Orpheus Male 


Quartet Preparing for 
QRMNMAAAAAA ALANNA EN | WANT HL 


\UCSON, ARIZ., Oct. 31.—The coming 
season planned by the Saturday 
Morning Musical Club in Tucson offers 
a wider diversity of interest than any so 
far in the history of the club, both in 
its local programs and its artists’ course. 
Mrs. S. Heineman, president of the 
club, and promoter of the artists’ course, 
has secured the Zoellner String Quartet 
for the opening number in November. 
On Jan. 2 there will be a joint concert 
by Renato Zanelli, baritone, and Grace 
Wagner, soprano, in Safford Auditorium, 
and John Philip Sousa’s band will ap- 
pear for two performances, matinée and 
evening, on Jan. 10. Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto, will sing one performance, Feb. 
28, and a date in March has been set 
aside for the return of Cecil Fanning. 
Eleven local programs, featuring Tuc- 
son musicians, will be given, in addition 
to an exchange concert by the Phoenix 
Music Club, in Safford Auditorium, an 
arrangement long discussed but until this 
year never definitely planned. The first 
local concert of the season was given 
on Oct. 28, with selections from 
light opera in costume, with Mrs. O. E. 
Weaver, soprano; Mrs. Jere Metzger, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Martina Powell, pianist, 
participating. A miscellaneous program 
on Nov. 18 will be devoted to classic 
works, and on Nov. 25 a new departure 
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Chicago Business Men Seek Re- 
laxation as Orchestra Players 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Music as a 
hobby for the tired business man 
is the latest venture in Chicago, 
where a number of prominent 
financial magnates have organized 
their own orchestra. Rehearsals 
have been going on in the Art In- 
stitute for some time, and a public 
appearance is contemplated. The 
musicians are soon to play for 
Frederick Stock. 

Among the members of the or- 
chestra are George Lytton, vice- 
president of The Hub; Emory C. 
Andrews, vice-president of the 
Philip Ruxton Company; Paul L. 
Menn, attorney; S. L. Hypes of 
Marshall Field & Company; 
Lloyd R. Steere of the Central 
Trust Company, Dr. O. G. Stark, 
and R. F. Babcock, portrait 
painter. 
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NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
CONCERTS 


1922 | 


1921 Founded 1842 
In its Eightieth Season the Philharmonic 
Society announces’ sixty-eight concerts in 


Greater New York: fifty at Carnegie Hall, 
twelve at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
six at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 


Associate Conductor 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 
Guest Conductor 
ARTUR BODANZKY 


Guest Conductor 





“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
is the history of music in America.’’ 
—James Gibbons Huneker. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Steinway is the official piano of the 
Philharmonic Society 
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PROMINENT CLUBWOMEN OF TUCSON 


Above—Mrs. S. Heineman, President of 
Saturday Morning Musical Club in Tuc- 
son and Founder of Junior Branch of the 
Club. Below—Mrs. Lois Abbie Cornell, 
Soprano, Publicity Manager of Music 


Clubs. 


in the club work will be the presentation 
of two young members in a concert® 
Margaret Hittinger, pianist, and Armida 
Pacheco, soprano. A program of Indian 
music, with Mrs. L. Girton in charge, is 
planned for Dec. 9. Lois Whistler, pian- 
ist, will present the Christmas program. 
On Jan. 6 Mrs. George Kellogg Brether- 


THT LULL Lee HU PUT Pe eee Pe TiN 


ton will give a program of old English 
songs in costume; the students’ program 
under the direction of the program com- 
mittee will be given on Jan. 20, and the 
joint program of Mrs. R. B. von Klein- 
smid and Mrs. J. Clark Williams, on 
Jan. 27. Lehmann’s “Golden Threshold” 
will be given in costume, with Mary 
Romadka directing, on Feb. 17, and “The 
Feast of the Little Lanterns,” a Chinese 
operetta, in costume and with orchestral 
accompaniment, with Mrs. S. Heineman 
directing, is planned for March 31. 

Julia Rebeil, a local pianist now in 
Paris, will give a recital upon her re- 
turn. 

The Saturday Morning Musical Club 
and the high school orchestra, under the 
direction of W. Arthur Sewell, will work 
together in the organization of a sym- 
phony, for which there is a small nucleus 
among the talented members of the high 


school and the junior branch of the musi- . 


cal club. 

Mr. Sewell has continued his directing 
with the high school band, which he or- 
ganized more than two years ago, and 
now has a full band of students. The 
symphony will include a number of these 
high school students. 

The Orpheus Male Quartet, directed 
by John Arthur Jenkins, baritone, has 
planned an especially active season. 

Lois ABBIE CORNELL. 





Theater Crowded for John McCormack 
at Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 29.—John 
McCormack sang to one of the largest 
audiences the Court Theater has held, 
in a recital on Oct. 19. His program in- 
cluded old Italian music and English and 
Irish songs, and the audience was ex- 
tremely responsive, and demanded many 
encores. Donald McBeath’s violin solos 
were also well received. Edwin Schnei- 
der was an excellent accompanist. 





Percy Grainger at Red Springs 


RED SPRINGS, N. C., Oct. 29.—Percy 
Grainger, pianist, delighted a large audi- 
ence here on Oct. 24 at a recital in the 
Conservatory of Music. His artistic 
playing was received with marked favor. 





MUNICIPAL OPERA PAYS IN ST. LOUIS 





Enterprise Will Be Extended 
from Profits—School of 
Instruction 


St. Louis, Oct. 29.—As the result of 
excellent management, high standard of 
production, and general popularity, the 
Municipal Opera Association reports a 
profit of $21,312 on the city’s recent sea- 
son of operatic amusement in the Mu- 
nicipal Theater in Forest Park. 

This announcement was made at a 
meeting on Oct. 19. At this meeting im- 
provements were discussed for next 
season. These improvements:are made 
possible by the profits of this season, 
added to a surplus of $3,339 from the 
1920 season. 

The plans for next summer include 
two casts of principals instead of one; 
a school of instruction for St. Louis 
candidates for positions in the company, 
and many improvements in the theater, 
including additional rain shelters and 
alterations to the stage. Next season 
the entire chorus and minor roles will 
be filled from among local applicants, 
where in previous years a majority of 
the chorus has been recruited in New 
York and other places. There will be 
a school of instruction, with weekly 
meetings, starting about Jan. 1 and last- 
ing until the season opens. Attendants 
at this school will be given the oppor- 
tunity of trying for the minor roles, 
and at the same time schooling them- 
selves in the operas for the coming 
season. 

Certified accountants report that the 
total operating expenses for the eight 
weeks were $147,543.07, and the receipts 
$163,862.75, an additional income of 
$4,995.99, making the total receipts 
$168,858.74. 


The Association passed a _ resolution 


thanking David E. Russell for his serv- 
ice in the past season, and voted to en- 
gage him as manager for 1922. Officers 
of the Association are: Mayor Henry 
W. Kiel, president; G. A. Buder, first 


vice-president; Morton May, _ second 
vice-president; Nelson Cunliff, third 
vice-president; Melville L. Wilkinson, 
treasurer; Frank Mayfield, assistant 


treasurer, and Sarah Wolf, secretary. 
H. W. C. 


Open Elon College, N. C., Season 


ELON COLLEGE, N. C., Oct. 29.—The 
recital of Walter Greene, baritone, and 
Francis Moore, pianist, in the auditor- 
ium of Elon College was attended by a 
capacity audience. This was the first 
program of the local season and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 





Horace Whitehouse Directs Pageant 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 29.—Horace White- 
house, vice-president and musical direc- 
tor of the Indiana College of Music and 
Fine Arts, has returned for the fall 


term at the college after several weeks 
spent in Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
musical and choral director of the Red 
Cross Pageant. Except for a few min- 
utes required for spoken parts, the music 
was continuous throughout the two and 
a quarter hours of the pageant’s per- 
formance. The chorus under Mr. White- 
house’s direction numbered about 1000, 
and the orchestra seventy-five. While 
he was in Columbus, Mr. Whitehouse 
received word of his appointment to the 
position of organist and choirmaster at 
Christ Church in this city. 





STUDENTS SURPRISE SINGER 





Mabel Garrison Greeted by “Sky-Rocket” 
Cry at Madison—Other Recitals 


MADISON, WISs., Oct. 29.—Mabel Garri- 
son, who inaugurated the concert season 
on Oct. 20 at the University Armory, 
was saluted with a “skyrocket” from 
1000 student voices as she appeared upon 
the platform. She was not the first per- 
son to be alarmed by this famous student 
salute, which commences with a long 
drawn-out hiss. Paderewski, Kreisler, 
Taft, Roosevelt and many other famous 
persons have evidenced amazement at 
what is mistaken at first for a hiss, but 
resolves into the most enthusiastic greet- 
ing any performer can receive. Her 
singing was transmitted by wireless to 
various parts of the State. Miss Garri- 
son’s chief number was the Polonaise 
from “Mignon.” She was forced to re- 
peat Debussy’s “Fantoches,” and to give 
many encores. About 1800 persons were 
present. Although at first Miss Garri- 
son showed signs of her recent illness, 
her voice improved with her second 
group, and she sang with ease and ar- 
tistic success. 

Philip Gordon gave a piano recital at 
Christ Church on Oct. 21 before 1600 
persons. He was assisted by Lois John- 
son, soprano. Mr. Gordon during his 
week’s stay in Madison appeared before 
university students at Music Hall and 
before the musicians of the city in the 
Elizabethan room of the Park Hotel. 

Alexius Baas of the Wisconsin Schoo! 
of Music, gave a song recital at the 
Central High School auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon before a large audience. 
Mrs. S. C. Baas was the accompanist. 
The program included the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” a group of Handel and 
Haydn numbers, and two groups of mod- 
ern songs, among which were the sing- 
er’s own “Go Lovely Rose.” Two spirit- 
uals by Cecil Burleigh who has recently 
taken his residence at Madison to teach 
in the University School of Music, were 
also sung. C. W. D. 





Dunbar Company Brings “Robin Hood” 
to Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Oct. 29.—The Dun- 
bar Opera Company appeared in the 
Cambria Theater on Monday evening, in 
a polished and sparkling production of 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” The princi- 
pal parts were played by Ralph Brain- 
ard, Elsie Theide, Betty Baxter, Harry 
Hermsen and Myrtle Schlehr, and the 
singing and acting were excellent. The 
chorus of eighteen voices did admirable 
work, and on the whole the production 
was received with marked enthusiasm. 

G. B. N. 








Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
roplitan Opera Company, who has been 
on a transcontinental concert tour, ar- 
rived in New York last week. 





IRENE WELSH 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 


Address: 329 West S5th St., New York. 








“VOICE FUNDAMENTALS” 


< HURLBUT 


Endorsed by Hempel, Galli-Curci, Culp, Garrison, Mario, Martin, Maclennan, Salazar, 
7. Amato, Kreidler, Ballester, Journet, Scott, ete. 
D NOTE—Voice trials daily 12.30 to 1.30 
| 


STUDIO, 31 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


TENOR 


Latest Disciple of 
JEAN DE RESZKE 




















A 
ey Only a very limited number of talented 
pupils accepted. 
Applications to Secretary at Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Bldg., Suite 62. 


Master Classes in Voice in 


New York: Oct. 18—May 15 
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Bonnet Sees Ugliness as a Note 


in the Modern Musical Movement 


TULUM UEP LULL PLETE POPUP Eee eo eo 


French Organist Declares 
New Tendency Antedates 
the War, but Has Been 
Accentuated by Present 
Unstable Conditions in 
Europe—New Aristocracy 
of Wealth Not Conducive to 
Cultivation of Best in Music 


HAT an aristocracy of wealth is not 
conducive to the cultivation of the 
best in music, is the opinion of Joseph 
Bonnet, the French organist now in 


America for a long tour. Mr. Bonnet 
having played practically all over Eu- 
10pe before the war and in many places 
since, speaks with no little authority. 

“Riches do not make for art as much 
as education does,” said Mr. Bonnet, “and 
it is always from the balcony rather than 
the stalls that the greater part of the 
applause comes when I play Bach. I 
think that when people acquire money 
suddenly their idea is to seem rather 
than to be. And that is why the newly 
rich are apt to be patrons of sculptors 
and painters rather than musicians, be- 
cause when you have a picture or a 
statue, you have it, whereas with music 
you have nothing to show. That is an- 
other proof that music is the most spir- 
itual of the arts. The aristocracy of 
riches, however, is all-powerful, especial- 
ly at present and we shall see, after a 
little while whether I am _ not right, 
whether a great musical work results 
from patronage of the present-day 
wealth. 

“One of the keenest appreciators of art 
that it has ever been my privilege to 
come into contact with, was the Queen- 
mother Margherita of Italy. She came 
to my last concert in Rome this season 
and afterward invited me to an audience. 
I never talked to any non-professional 
who had a better understanding of organ 
music. She had been a pupil of the 
great Capocci. 


New Movement Began Before War 


“T don’t think the present movement 
toward ugliness in music is entirely the 
result of 'the war as has been often said. 
Composers had started that sort of thing 
before the war, but I admit it has been 
worse since. It is worse, I think, be- 
cause everything is so unstable that the 
political problem is the all-important 
problem and a sort of unrest runs 
through every phase of life. The ar- 
tist, you know, to do his best work, 
must live in a tower of ivory, and there 
do not seem to be many towers of ivory 
available at present! 

“In England I found an extraordinary 
interest in the organ and organ music. 
My recent tour there was a delightful ex- 
perience, especially a recital I gave in 
Westminster Abbey. They chose the 
hour very cleverly, six in the evening, 
when the late afternoon June sunlight 
was slanting through the stained-glass 
windows and the old Abbey was full of 
mystery. There was such a crowd wait- 
ing for me when I came out, asking for 
autographs and wanting to shake hands 
that the organist Nicholson, had to spirit 
me away, or I think I’d still be there! 
There are two composers of organ music 
in England now whose work I consider 
particularly fine. Edward Bairstow has 
done some interesting pieces in the mod- 
ern style, and Herbert Howells’s 
‘Three Rhapsodies’ are full of original 
color and yet quite in the organ idiom. 
Not many composers write for the or- 
gan, so we organists are always thank- 
ful when good organ pieces are forth- 
coming. Of modern writers for the in- 
strument, none, to my mind, compares 
with César Franck, and yet he was not 
thought highly of by the critics while he 
was alive. His was a soul of the Middle 
Ages and his music is like the great 
Gothic architecture of the medieval 
cathedrals. Schumann’s organ works 
are not as well known as they should be, 
and Liszt’s Fantasia on the Chorale in 
‘Le Prophéte,’ which though long, tak- 
ing half an hour to perform, is magnifi- 
cent. In that you will find the fore- 
shadowing of César Franck and also of 
‘Gétterdiammerung.’ ” 


Organs in Different Countries 


“You know the English have always 
been interested in organs and organ mu- 
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Joseph Bonnet, French Organist, Now in 
America for Extended Tour 


sic. In some respects their instruments 
are ‘the finest in the world; the diapason 
tones, for instance. On the other hand, 
French reeds and mixtures are supérior, 
and the American organs are best me- 
chanically although I do think that over 
here, organ builders occupy themselves 
too much with small details. The Euro- 
pean builders all seem afraid of elec- 
tricity except for pumping. They sel- 
dom if ever use it in their action whereas 
over here, the best organs have electric 
action. I, personally regard the electric 
action, when well made, as the best, es- 
pecially as it gives the best opportunities 
for combinations. 

“T love coming here to play, because I 
like to feel that I am doing my bit to 
cement the friendship that exists between 
the two nations. For it does exist in 
spite of anything said to the contrary, so 
don’t believe anyone that tells you that 
France does not love America!” ' 

H. 


NEW BOSTON SERIES 


Symphony, Under Monteux, to Give Five 
Monday Evening Concerts 


BosTon, Nov. 1.—A series of five spe- 
cial monthly concerts will be given by 
the Boston Symphony at Symphony Hall 
on the following Monday evenings, Nov. 
28, Jan. 16, Feb. 13, March 13 and April 
10. These concerts have been arranged 
on account of the urgent demand for 
them by many who cannot attend the 
regular Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening performances. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
Woman’s Educational Union, and similar 
organizations, have asked for such con- 
certs and have already subscribed lib- 
erally to them. 

The full orchestra, under the regular 
conductor, will play at these concerts, 
and the programs are to be constructed 
with due regard for the somewhat popu- 
lar nature of the undertaking. Five 
soloists have been engaged to appear 
with the orchestra. They are Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist; Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano; John Powell, pianist; Richard 
Burgin, violinist, and Jean Bedetti, ’cel- 
list. These concerts will incidentally fill 
the void left by the abandonment of con- 
certs in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Bm. kn 


Faculty of Malkin School Heard in Con- 
cert 


Members of the faculty of the Malkin 
School of Music were heard in concert in 
the school auditorium on the evening of 
Oct. 22. Manfred Malkin, director of 
the school, opened the program with a 
group of numbers by Chopin, including 
the F Minor Ballade and the A Flat 
Polonaise. He was cordially applauded. 
Enrichetta Onelli sang “C’est Mon Ami,” 
arranged by Wekerlin; “Celle que je 
Préfére,” by Fourdrain; “Oh, No! John!” 





arranged by Cecil Sharpe and Howard 
Barlow’s “Your Eyes,” which had _ its 
first public hearing at this concert. 
Jacques Malkin, violinist, played Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, and Yascha 
Bunchuk, Bruch’s arrangement of “Kol 
Nidre.” The audience was enthusiastic 
in its applause and demanded encores 
from each of the artists after every 


group. 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
RE-ELECTS EXECUTIVE 





Program at Annual Meeting Is Drawn 
from American Works Al- 
ready Issued 


Before a gathering of members and 
their friends the first annual meeting 
of the Society for the Publication of 
American Music was held in the salen of 
Magna-Chordia on Forty-fourth Street 
near Fifth Avenue, on Friday evening, 
Oct. 28. In the absence of John Alden 
Carpenter, president of the society, 
Rubin Goldmark, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, was in the chair. 

The business of the society comprised 
some delightful introductory remarks by 
Mr. Goldmark, followed by the report of 
the secretary, William Burnet Tuthill, 
and the treasurer, Burnet Corwin Tut- 
hill. A motion was made and seconded 
adopting the by-laws which had already 
been presented to the officers and board 
of directors, and one re-electing the 
present officers and directors for the com- 
ing year. 

The music of the evening was a hear- 
ing of three of the works which the so- 
ciety has issued since its inception. The 
Serenade, by Leo Sowerby, published 
this autumn, and the Quartet, Op. 16, for 
strings by Alois Reiser, issued last year, 
were performed by the New York String 
Quartet, Ottakar Cadek, first violin; 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, second viloin; Lud- 
vik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, 
’cello. Daniel Gregory Mason’s Sonata 
for Clarinet and Piano was played by 
Carolyn Beebe and Gustave Langemus. 
Messrs. Reiser and Mason, who were in 
the audience, were brought forward with 
their interpreters to bow after their com- 
positions. 





Boston Organists Hear European Ex- 
periences of Wallace Goodrich 


Boston, Oct. 31.—The New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists held its social meeting of the 
current year on Oct. 24 at the rooms of 
the Harvard Musical Association. The 
dean of the Chapter, George A. Burdett, 
presided. Wallace Goodrich, dean of the 
New England Conservatory, related ex- 
periences of his European trip last year 
and threw much light on musical condi- 
tions in the cities he visited, describing 
the effects of the war in depleting the 
ranks of musicians and conservatory stu- 
dents. W.d. P. 


Long Island Choral Club Celebrates 
Golden Jubilee 


The golden jubilee concert of the 
Frohsinn Singing Society of Long Island 
City was given on Oct. 30 at the Stein- 
way Theater, Long Island City. The so- 
ciety was assisted in its concert by simi- 
lar societies from Queens, Nassau and 
Suffolk counties, and an orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. Felix Jaeger. Oliva 
Martin, soprano and Frank Pfreund- 
schuh, baritone, were the soloists. Two 
numbers were sung by a male chorus 
composed of members of the different so- 
cieties. i Mm 


Music in Roosevelt Commemoration 


Music played an important part in the 
exercises held Thursday evening, Oct. 27, 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, to 
commemorate the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The big auditorium was 
crowded to capacity. The Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society, conducted by Herbert 
J. Braham, played a March by Elgar; 
Adagio Pathétique by Godard and the 
Coronation March by Grieg. Ralph 
Tomlinson, baritone and soloist for the 
Orchestra Society, sang de Koven’s Re- 
cessional with deep feeling and in fine 
voice. 


“Scheherazade” Ballet Presented at 
Capitol Theater 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
was presented by the ballet corps at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, last week. 
It is estimated that more than 60,000 
persons saw the dance-drama, and heard 
the musie of the suite performed by the 
large orchestra, as part of the regular 
program. 


Flammer’s Itinerary 
Crosses Lucy Gates’s 
on Western Journey 


TLYACULULEUS UDO AU0 STAD 





Lucy Gates, Soprano, with Her Brother, B. 
Cecil Gates (Left), and Harold Flammer 
(Right), in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 29.—On 
a business trip through the West, Harold 
Flammer, of Harold Flammer, Inc., New 
York music publishers, encountered an 
artist friend in the person of Lucy Gates, 
soprano, whose home is in this city. Mr. 
Flammer was photographed in front of 
the L. S. D. School of Music with Miss 
Gates and her brother, B- Cecil Gates, 
composer and instructor in the school. 
Miss Gates has been concertizing in the 
West and is at present singing her way 
eastward. 


NATIVE WORK FOR CHICAGO 





Orchestral Poem by Timothy M. Spelman 
to Be Played by Symphony 


A new American orchestral work, a 
symphonic poem entitled “Christ and the 
Beggar,” will probably find a place on the 
programs of the Chicago Symphony this 
season, according to a copyright foreign 
dispatch. The work is by Timothy Mather 
Spelman, 2nd, a young composer-pianist 
of Philipse Manor, N. Y. The work has 
been accepted by the organization of 
which Frederick Stock is conductor. 

Mr. Spelman was born in Brooklyn in 
1891, and was educated at Harvard, from 
which institution he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in 1913. In that 
year he was awarded the Naumburg fel- 
lowship in music. He_ studied with 
Harry Rowe Shelly, Walter R. Spalding 
and Edward Burlingame Hili, and for 
two years in Munich with Walter Cour- 
voisier. He is the composer of a num- 
ber of orchestral works, musical panto- 
mimes and a grand opera, “The Sunken 
City.” A prelude for string orchestra, 
“In the Princess’ Garden” has_ been 
played at the Boston series of “Pop” 
concerts and elsewhere. He has com- 
posed a number of songs to lyrics by his 
wife, Leolyn Louise Everett. Mr. Spel- 
man is now studying in Italy. 


WILLIAM BECK RETURNS 


Hungarian Baritone Will Again Be a 
Member of Chicago Opera Forces 


William Beck, baritone, who returns 
to the Chicago Opera Association this 
season after an absence of several years, 
will be heard in important réles with that 
organization. Mr. Beck is a native of 
Hungary but is a naturalized American 
citizen. During the past three years he 
has sung with much success in the 
Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland 
and in Vienna. He also sang at the 
Paris Opéra. 

Mr. Beck came to the United States 
first in 1909 to sing at the Manhattan 
Opera House under Oscar Hammerstein, 
and in 1911 was a member of the Chi- 
cago forces under Andreas Dippel. He 
has been heard in New York since, in 
operatic performances and in private 
recitals. His most recent operatic en- 
gagement was in Vienna where he sang 
with much success. He arrived in New 
York on the Adriatic on Oct. 27. 








Mrs. McCormick Heads Friends of Opera 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Mrs. Harold F. 
McCormick has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of the Friends of Opera, 
succeeding Mrs. Joseph G. Coleman. The 
organization is devoted to the promotion 
of the interests of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 
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Portland, Like Bangor, Hears 


Silver Jubilee Celebrated Amid 
Enthusiasm — New Choral 
Compositions Introduced— 
Singing by Twenty - five 
Combined Choirs a Feature 


of the Concerts — “Aida’’ 


Performed 

ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 29.—The 

Western division of the Maine 
Music Festival Association gave its 


twenty-fifth annual festival on Oct. 10, 
11 and 12. #£=‘Twenty-five individual 
choruses with their separate organiza- 
tions throughout the State were again 
brought together in concerts in the two 
cities of Portland and Bangor. This 
year’s Festival reached a high plane of 
excellence and crowned the achievements 


of the past years. The Festival was 
conducted by William Rogers Chapman. 
The membership of the choruses was 
large, as ever, and the attendance estab- 
lished something of a record. To thou- 
sands, the Festivals furnish opportunity 
of hearing such excellent works given 
with notable soloists. 

The principal soloist of the first night 
was Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, whose beautiful voice cap- 
tivated the audience. The orchestra, 
composed of players from the New York 
Philharmonic Society, played well, 
though the strings were not so numerous 
as in former years. 


Three New Choral Works 


The chorus, the quality of which is 
always of first importance in these fes- 
tivals, has never succeeded better. The 
“Hallelujah” chorus was sung with fer- 
vor on the opening night. Mr. Chap- 
man’s special contribution to this festival 
comprised three choral compositions, to 
words written by Mrs. Chapman, 
“Twenty-five Years,” “Silvered,” and 
“Down in Maine.” All three were well 
received. Other notable work by the 
chorus was Dvorak’s “149th Psalm” and 
Boito’s “Hear Thou the Prayers,” sung 
on the Wednesday evening. 

On Monday night the “William Tell” 
overture and the dainty little “Valse 
Badinage” of Liadoff, were played, and 
on Tuesday afternoon the entire program 
was orchestral. Included in the latter 
was an old Concerto for Oboe of Handel, 
the solo part played by Attilio Mar- 
chetti. Perhaps the orchestra _per- 
formed with greater artistic success in 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 1 on Wednesday. 


Performance of “Aida” 


Verdi’s “Aida” was given with action 
and in costume on Tuesday night. The 
performance was marked by precision 
and smoothness. The principal roles 
were assigned as follows: Phoebe Crosby 
in the title réle; Mildred Bryars, Am- 
neris; Francesco Bocca-Fusco, Radames; 
Francisco Guarneri, Amonasro; Ray- 
mond Otis Hunter, the King and High 
Priest, and Ernest J. Hill, the Messenger. 
Pupils of Miss Emerson and Miss Mason 
danced the ballet. 

The closing concert on Wednesday 
evening aroused exceptional enthusiasm. 
Helen Yorke, soprano, and Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor, both of the State of Maine, 
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Massed Choir in 


Festival 


TREE UROL eL Ld 


were the soloists. Miss Yorke, who was 
a member of the Festival chorus at the 
age of twelve, had a particularly cordial 
reception; and at the conclusion of his 
first aria, Mr. Marshall was presented 
with a large basket of flowers from the 
citizens of Lewiston-Auburn. 

Piano accompaniments were played by 
Gavin Williamson, for Mr. Marshall, and 
Ruth Cummings for Miss Yorke. Mrs. 
Gilman S. Davis was the pianist for the 
choruses, and for certain of the soloists. 
The Festival Association should feel 
proud of its attainments in its first quar- 
ter of a century. ALFRED BRINKLER. 


MARTINELLI IN MONTCLAIR 








Tenor’s Operatic Singing in Unity Course 
Results in Many Encores 


Monrciair, N. J., Oct. 31.—The audi- 
torium of the Montclair High School was 
filled to capacity on Oct. 19, at the open- 
ing of the Unity Concert Course, a series 
sponsored by the members of Unity 
Church. Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the center of interest. He was in excel- 
lent voice, and sang with rare beauty of 
tone and remarkable clarity of phrasing. 
He had to give several encores. His pro- 
gram included some of his most famous 
operatic successes, the aria, “O, Para- 
diso,” from “L’Africaine,” and “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima,” the last of which ex- 
cited so much applause that the tenor was 
obliged to add the familiar number from 
“Tosca,” “E Lucevan le Stelle.” As an- 
other encore he sang “La Donna é Mo- 
bile.” The assisting artist was Lydia 
Rivetti, who won much applause. Salva- 
tore Fucito was an excellent accom- 
panist. P. G. 





Whithorne Works Have Premiére 


BUFFALO, Oct. 31.—Numbers from a 
new work by Emerson Whithorne had 
their premiére performance at the recent 
National American Music Festival. These 
were “Chimes of St. Patrick’s” and “Pell 
Street,” from the orchestral suite, “New 
York Days and Nights.” Played by John 
Meldrum, in piano arrangement, they 
were recognized as highly realistic tone 
pictures, 





New String Quartet at Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 29.—This city 
has now a string quartet, to be known 
as the Philharmonic Quartet. It was 
formed early in the spring, and has re- 
hearsed steadily each morning since. The 
members are: Virginio Marrucci, first 
violin; Ned Reese, second violin; Roland 
Durant, viola; Ferdinand Gardner, ’cello. 
A series of chamber concerts will be giv- 
en in this city. 





Farrar’s Success at Akron Disproves 
Story of Depression 


AKRON, OHIO, Oct. 29.—The report 
that industrial conditions in Akron have 
detrimentally affected music, was dis- 
proved completely when Geraldine Far- 
rar and her company were greeted by a 
packed house on Oct. 22. The audience 
was enthusiastic, and Edgar Schofield 
and Ada Sassoli, the other soloists of the 
company, shared in the honors of a bril- 
liant concert. 





Mississippi Negroes Sing to Crowds in 
Columbus, Miss. 


COLUMBUS, Miss., Oct. 29.—A unique 
feature of the centennial celebration, 
commemorating the founding of the city, 
was the singing of plantation melodies 
by seventy-five Negroes from the cotton 
fields in this section. They stood upon 
a band stand erected on Main Street 
and sang for an hour to an interested 
audience numbering thousands. 

Unusual were the songs they sang; 
not any of the well known plantation 
melodies, but impromptu chants original 
both in words and tunes, and their strain 
was serious and melancholy. E. W. 





Mme. Louise Homer Greeted on Third 
Appearance in Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Mme. 
Louise Homer, contralto, made her third 
appearance in Columbus in Memorial 
Hall, under the auspices of the Columbus 
Wellesley Club, Mrs. Freeman T. Eagle- 
son, president, on Oct. 24. The hall, 
the largest auditorium in the city, was 
filled. On both of her former visits 
Mme. Homer was presented by the 


Women’s Music Club, and this time, al- 
though she came under other manage- 
ment, most of the music club members 
were in attendance, charmed, as of old, 
not only by the opulent voice of the 
singer, but with the sincerity of her art. 
Mme. Homer is a brilliant example of 
what an American may accomplish when 
she makes up her mind and has the 
requisite talent. The program included 
compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Han- 
del, Thomas, Masse, Dell Valle De Paz 
and Sidney Homer. Eleanor Scheib was 
an excellent accompanist. 
ELLA MAY SMITH. 


PAVLOSKA VISITS BERKELEY 


Philharmonic Trio Begins University 
Concert—Greek Theater Programs 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 28.—Irene Pav- 
loska, soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, was the artist at the third 
recital of the series pf Twilight Musi- 
cales managed by Alice Seckles, and 
given at the Hotel Claremont. Her pro- 
gram was greatly enjoyed by the very 
large audience. 

The Philharmonic Trio appeared in the 
first of its series of three chamber music 
recitals on Oct. 13, in Wheeler Hall, on 
the University Campus, under the direc- 
tion of the Greek Theater management. 
The members of the trio, which was 
organized a year ago, are Orley See, vio- 
lin; Wenceslao Villalpando, ’cellist, and 
William Carruth, pianist. The two 
works at this concert were Mendelssohn’s 
Op. 49 and Arensky’s Op. 32, and ex- 
cellent ensemble, and authoritative in- 
terpretation marked their performance. 
Madame Florida Parrish-Moyle, colora- 
tura soprano, assisted in songs ranging 
from the purely melodic to the dramatic 
aria from “I Lombardi.” Estelle Drum- 
mond Swift was an able accompanist. 

The Sunday Half Hour at the Greek 
Theater on Oct. 9 was contributed by a 
group of vocalists—Althea Burns, Rosa- 
belle Scott and Threse Zahnatyn. Mrs. 
Suzanne Pasmore-Brooks was accompan- 
ist. Compositions of Hendrik Jansen 
who has recently settled in the Bay 
region, were played on Oct. 16. In piano 
and string ensembles, Mrs. Jansen ap- 
peared as chief artist. Ruth M. Bence, 
soprano, and Jacinto Batingbacal, tenor, 
assisted. A. F, S. 











Menth Plays to 
Students 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 29.—At her re- 
cital at Sweet Briar College, Herma 
Menth, pianist, was much applauded for 
her delivery of a program which com- 
prised numbers by Handel, Couperin, 
Rameau-Godowsky, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Leschetizky, Moussorgsky, Albeniz and 
Mendelssohn-Liszt. She had to repeat 
several of her programmed numbers. 
Among her extras was her own arrange- 
ment of the “Blue Danube” Waltz. Fol- 
lowing the program, Miss Menth was con- 
gratulated by the President of the col- 
lege, the musical director, and many of 
the 300 young women students who had 
heard her. 


Herma Lynchburg 





Mme. Ruth-Dusseau Leaves Toronto to 
Fulfill Chicago Engagement 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 30.—An enthu- 
siastic audience bade farewell to Mme. 
Ruth Thom-Dusseau, soprano, Toronto, 
at a recent concert in Foresters’ Hall, 
before her departure to appear with the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mme. Thom- 
Dusseau sang admirably, every number 
arousing cordial applause. Micaela’s 
aria from “Carmen” was among her 
songs. Senor Guerrero, pianist, played 
a number of solos, and Signor Carboni 
was the accompanist. 





Hans Hess Gives Second Recital in Kan- 
kakee 


KANKAKEE, ILL., Oct. 31.—Hans Hess, 
’cellist, gave his second recital under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall. His program afforded 
ample opportunity for a display of tech- 
nical excellence and musicianship. Many 
encores were demanded by a capacity 
audience. Juul Rosine provided artis- 
tic accompaniments. 





Farrar Sings in Mansfield 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 31.—A capac- 
ity audience greeted Geraldine Farrar 
at the Majestic Theater and accorded 
her a great ovation. Miss Farrar was 
ably assisted by Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, each of 
whom won instant favor. F. M. 


PAVLOWA HEADS 
MONTREAL EVENTS 


Clément Establishes Record 
with Three Recitals — 
Alma Peterson Sings 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 29.—Anna 
Pavlowa appeared here with her com- 
pany on Oct. 17, and captivated an audi- 
ence of 3000 persons. Constant recalls 
demonstrated to her how responsive the 
public was to her artistry. Her audi- 
ences were so large on three occasions 
that two extra performances were ar- 
ranged for Saturday, Oct. 22, to tak 
care of the overflow sale. At the Sat- 
urday night performance enthusiasm be- 
came so marked that Pavlowa was cum- 
pelled to dance her “Swan” number thre: 


times. 

Prominent in Mme. Pavlowa’s sup- 
port are Victorina Krigher, who scored 
a distinct personal success, and Laurent 
Novikoff. J. A. Gauvin is responsible 
for the Montreal appearances of Pav- 
lowa, and is directing all the Canadian 
bookings. 

For the first time in the history of 
musical Montreal, a visiting artist has 
been compelled to give three concerts 
here, following a tremendous demand. 
Edmond Clément, French singer, whos 
first local recital took place Oct. 10, 
had to give a repeat concert two days 
later. He made himself so immensely 
popular that Louis H. Bourdon, his 
Canadian manager, presented him in a 
third recital on Oct. 20. 

Alma Peterson sang here, Oct. 14, 
in aid of the Montreal Children’s Hospi- 
tal. She presented a delightful pro- 
gram, and was warmly received. This 
concert introduced a young Montreal 
violinist, Roland Poisson, who gave two 
Vieuxtemps numbers. F. H. Blair gave 
admirable support at the piano to Miss 
Peterson. 

The Kiwanis Club has definitely an- 
nounced a’* continuance of its summer 
community singing to cover the entire 
fall and winter season. Weekly con- 
certs will be held, at which popular 
songs will be sung by the musical de- 


partment of the Kiwanis Club, and 
taught to the crowds. Ernest Kerr, 
chairman of the Kiwanis committee; 


Victor Loftus, general secretary, and 
Percy Clarkson, director of community 
singing, announce that fourteen choirs 
will be trained and put into commission 
during the next month, in fourteen dif- 
ferent sections of Greater Montreal. 
Chairmen for each district have been 
appointed. Special attention will be 
paid to the schools, and arrangements 
are afoot to have several sectional 
choirs devote themselves to the young 
music-lover. 

Paul Dufault, tenor, will give his an- 
nual Montreal recital on Nov. 17. 

Walter Clapperton, who has recently 
been added to the teaching staff of Mc- 
Gill Conservatorium of Music, gave an 
inaugural concert on Oct. 20, and met 
with a cordial reception. Walter Hun- 
gerford played Bach, Brahms and a 
group of Chopin. 

Mabel Corlew, lyric soprano, gave a 
highly successful series of song reci- 
tals here recently, fairly establishing her- 
self with the public. H. F. 
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‘The Temptation of Slovenly Diction 





Effort for Large Volume of Tone Often Necessitates Sacrifice 
of Clarity of Enunciation—American and English Singers’ 
Criminal Neglect of Their Own Language 





PATTI TTT TTT TTT 


A | TU DNLIADI TEETH 


[EDITORIAL NOTE:—F or the third sea- 
con, Frederic Warren, tenor and vocal 
teacher, is presenting this winter a series 
of Ballad Concerts. From the programs 
given in earlier years, New Yorkers have 
hecome acquainted with Mr. Warren’s 
musical ideals. He is in no sense a cham- 
pion of the sentimental songs by minor 
English composers to which the term 
pallad is generally applied. On the con- 
trary, his programs have chiefly pre- 
sented works of the classic foreign litera- 
tures, with modern English and Ameri- 
can examples. His views on diction have 
thus a catholic basis.] 


NE of the first tests of an easy tone 

production is the ability to pronounce 
distinetly without ruining the delivery 
of the melody of a song. Hence for the 
singer the ever recurrent struggle be- 
tween tone and diction. Too often the 
diction disappears in a body of tone 
too voluminous to allow the singer to 
mold his text into it. When this hap- 
pens he has overstepped the limits of ar- 


tistic balance. Notwithstanding-the de- 
mands of the text in the more modern 
compositions for the voice, singers are 
still obsessed with the idea of volume 
at all costs. The lesson that Patti 
taught is apparently lost on this gen- 
eration. She never gave more. voice 
than was consistent with a perfectly 
clear delivery of the text. 

Singing in a foreign language before a 
public of whom but few know or speak 
the language, allows the singer to pass 
almost unquestioned, but let the singer 
sing in his own language before his own 
people, and what do we find? He thinks 
that because it is his native tongue he 
knows it, and therefore the study that 
he is usually forced to exert in learning 
a foreign text is here not considered nec- 


By FREDERIC WARREN 
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essary, and we have the anomaly of a 
man singing less distinctly in his native 
language than in a foreign one! This 
statement holds true of most nations, 
but: the condition is particularly evident 
in England and America, where but few 
of the classics are first mastered in Eng- 
lish. American and English singers 
learn, as a rule, to sing in from two to 
four languages; and however praise- 
worthy that may be, their own language 
suffers in the process. A number of 
French and German singers learn Ital- 
lan and French, but, as in France all 
operas, oratorios and songs are sung in 
French, so in Germany they are sung in 
German; in Italy, in Italian; hence the 
artists naturally become proficient in 
their own language. We are the sinners, 
suffering from a plague of polyglot opera 
and song-recital. We pay too little heed 
to our own master language with its 
wealth of words and its poetical power. 
Have the singers of America taken 
thought of the great difference that ex- 
ists between the English spoken by our 
best actors and the English heard in sing- 
ing? 
Neglecting Artistic Asset 


A few artists have exerted themselves 
to sing with an enunciation clear enough 
to be understood by the audience. All 
praise to them! But the average is too 
low; we are neglecting a powerful asset. 
A noteworthy example of clear diction 
in English was given two seasons ago 
at the Park Theater by Maggie Teyte in 
“Madama Butterfly.” Every word was 
heard distinctly, and Miss Teyte’s voice 
production gained in power and beauty 
by her mastery of the text. 

Jean de Reszké, whose sensational suc- 
cess was largely due to the great study 
he made of coloring his voice to suit the 
word sung, tells a good story of him- 
self when he sang “Le Cid” for the first 
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HEREVER art and music are 
appreciated, wherever music 
72) holds sway, there you will find 
the Weaver interpreting in pure 
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masters and the quaint folk songs of the 
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craftsmen built their first instrument. 
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its encasements are as beautiful as its 
mechanism is perfect. 

To hear a Weaver is to desire one. 
own one is to be as proud of it as you 
would a jewel of untold value. 
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time. His brother, Edouard, when not 
singing in the same opera, was wont to 
go to different parts of the theater to 
listen to Jean and afterward to report on 
effects to be improved. In “Le Cid” 
the great tenor had a scene in which he 
appeared before the King, the opening 
words of his text being: “O roi, O roi, O 
roi!’”’ At the end of the opera he asked 
his brother for his report, whereupon 
Edouard advised him to make sure, the 
next time that he sang “Le Cid” to roll 
the R in “roi,” for he had repeatedly 
called the King “Oie,” which means 
goose! 

There is no doubt that many of the 
failures of operas and songs, as well as 
of many singers, can be laid to careless- 
ness in not mastering the English text. 
It is a sad thing to hear an otherwise 
accomplished singer sing “mountin” and 
“‘fountin,” and in everyday recital to hear 
so many solecisms in singing English. It 
is true that translations are mostly poor, 
but if we clamor for better ones we shall 
get them; and then one day we shall have 
a national opera in English. Let us hope 
that day will come soon. It behooves 
our singers to get ready and lead the 
way! 


Akron Will Hear 
Solos from New 
Opera of DeLeone 
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Francesco DeLeone, Akron Composer 


AKRON, OHIO, Oct. 30.—Baritone solos 
from the new Indiana opera, “Aglala,” 
recently completed by Francesco DeLeone 
of this city, are to be presented here for 
the first time when Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, and librettist of the work, gives 
his recital in December. 

The opera, which is now undergoing 
final revision, is a tragedy in one act 
and two scenes, having its setting in 
Arizona in about 1850. In 1919, during 
the State convention of music teachers, 
Mr. DeLeone casually mentioned to Mr. 
Fanning, who was then here, the 
work he had in mind. The baritone was 
so delighted with the idea that he under- 
took to write the libretto. He spent the 


ensuing months in the Southwest gather- 
ing material from the Black Crow tribes. 

Besides this opera, Mr. DeLeone has 
other writings to his credit. While a 
student of twenty-two in Italy he wrote 
a comic opera, “The Millionaire’s Ca- 
price” which enjoyed quite a vogue there. 
He also has written more than 200 
shorter works, these being for piano, in- 
strument, chorus and some songs. Of 
his songs, “The March Call” and “My 
Captain” are especially known. Mr. De- 
Leone recently was made a fellow in 
music of Dana College, Wooster, Ohio, 
which institution he attended when 
young. 

Mr. Fanning will sing selections from 
the opera in San Francisco, San Diego 
and Los Angeles. 

JOSEPHINE VAN DE GRIFT. 


ROANOKE HEARS VISITORS 





Martinelli and Rosa Powell Attract 


Record Local Audience 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 29.—The largest 
audience ever assembled to hear a vocal 
concert here greeted Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and his co-artist, Rosa Powell, con- 
tralto, at the Auditorium on Oct. 21. In 
addition to local music lovers, the audi- 
ence included large delegations from 
Hollins, Virginia, and Elizabeth Colleges, 
as well as a number of out of town visi- 
tors. 

Martinelli gave arias from “L’Afri- 
cana,” and“L’Elisir d’Amore.” He also 
gave a group of English songs by Van- 
derpool and Ward-Stephens. The aria 
from “Le Prophéte’” was Miss Powell’s 
first number, and admirably sung. In 
her second appearance she gave three 
English songs. Later she _ presented 
“Voce di donna” from “Gioconda” with 
excellent effect, and, as a final number, 
she joined the tenor in the ‘“‘Home to 
Our Mountains” from “Trovatore.” 
Hearty applause was given both artists 
and they responded generously with en- 
cores. 

Salvatore Fucito at the piano, was a 
musicianly accompanist. 

The concert was under the auspices of 
the Thursday Morning Music Club, which 
has done, and is still doing such splendid 
work for the advancement of music in 





Roanoke. GG. i. Bs 
Mme. Louise Homer and Cora Chase at 
Toronto 

TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 30.—Louise 


Homer, contralto, and Cora Chase, so- 
prano, appeared in a joint concert in 
Massey Hall on Oct. 13, under the man- 
agement of Norman Withrow. Mme. 
Homer, who had previously appeared in 
Toronto, well maintained her place in 
the regard of local music lovers. A fea- 
ture of the program was her singing of 
Mendelssohn’s “But the Lord Is Mind- 
ful of His Own.” Miss Chase, a new- 
comer to Toronto, made a favorable im- 
pression in her various songs. Three 
duets by the two artists completed the 


program. The accompaniments were 
well played by Eleanor Scheib. . 
W. J. B. 


Harold Bauer Visits Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 29.—A piano 
recital by Harold Bauer auspiciously 
opened the All-Star Artists’ Course, un- 
der the management of George Jacob. A 
large audience enjoyed a program which 
displayed the artist’s poetic qualities. 
The exquisite interpretation of the Bach 


Partita in B Flat arranged by Mr. 
Bauer and Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Childhood” were notable. L. E. A. 
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Classic Ideals Rule in France, 
Says Student from Fontainebleau 


Ua 


QUIN litlil TANNA 


HE F aia genius, even in its ae 
gogic phase, remains true to its 
ideal of ciearness and completeness of 
impression, according to Stanley K. 
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they paakh to attain in us, insofar as 
this was possible in three short months. 
They were all complete musicians and 
well-rounded personalities. I need only 























teachers and performers on the violin. 
Though all specialists in their chosen 
lines, these men are complete musicians 
and conversant with, if not proficient 
in, several branches of the art.” 


Charlotte Lund, Wentworth and Hamp- 
son at Vassar 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Three 
artists were heard in concert at the As- 
sembly Hall of Vassar College last week. 














concert possibilities of the instrument 
American organists had not venture, 
into Milan for several years, and 
success of these two artists there 
took on a more than personal sig 
cance. 





Virginia Choate Pinner Signs Contr: ¢ 
for Concert Engagements 


AKRON, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Virg)j, 
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Avery, composer and teacher of Minne- cite such men as Paul Vidal, a great c Choate Pinner, soprano, has sign: 
apolis, lately returned trom a summer _ scholar, who has devoted most of his at- They were Charlotte Lund, soprano; Ed- contract with Harry and Arthur J. | P 
ot study at tontainebleau. In his account’ tention to the ballet. M. Bloch, pro- ward S. Wentworth, tenor, and Gordon  pertgon to go into concert work unti! |); ol 
of the curricula offered there by profes- fessor at the Conservatoire, composer, Hampson, pianist. Mr. Hampson opened jose of 1924. Mrs. Pinner will n c¢ hic 
sors of the Conservatoire, Mr. Avery and a Prix de Rome winner, has just the program with a group of numbers by two appearances in Chicago during \ iet} 
records the fact that works of ultra- accepted the position of musical direc- Brahms and later played a Chopin group. ember, but will not otherwise sing site 
modern composers, in general, do not’ tor at the Theatre Gaiete Lyrique. There Mme. Lund sang the aria from Charpen- concerts until the fall of 1922. She oe 
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GIVE SCHMITT WORK 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


(juintet Presented for First 
Time—Schmitz Heard in 
Lectures and Recitals 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31.—The concert 
hich opened the Chamber Music So- 
iety’s season on Oct. 20 at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, was notable for the 
rst performance in this city of Florent 
Schmitt’s quintet for piano and strings; 
the first appearance here of E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, and the San 
francisco début of Walter Ferner, who 
comes to take the place of Horace Britt 
as solo cellist with the San Francisco 


Symphony. An audience of more than 
1000 persons enjoyed the new quintet. 
Mozart’s B Flat Major Quartet for 
strings was beautifully played, and the 
Variations from Schubert’s D Minor 
Quartet also formed part of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Ferner proved to be a ’cellist 
of firm and animated style. 

Four lecture-recitals were given by 
Mr. Schmitz during his visit here, on 
the following subjects: “The Keys,” 
“Evolution of the Instrument,” “The 
Dance” and “The Fine Arts: Cubism and 
Classicism.” He bade farewell to San 
Francisco in a piano recital on Oct. 23 at 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. Mr. Schmitz 
is not only well equipped technically, but 
there was fire in his reading of the Liszt 
arrangement of Bach’s G Minor Fantasia 
and Fugue, and poetic feeling in the F 
Sharp Minor Nocturne and C Minor Noc- 
turne of Chopin, Mariotte’s “Factories” 
is a modern work, interesting as a study 
of the rhythm of machinery in the ultra- 
modern idiom. Scarlatti, Couperin, Da- 
quin, Ravel, Saint-Saéns, Debussy and 
Liapounoff were also represented on the 
program. 

More than $1,000 was realized at the 
concert given on Oct. 21 at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel by pupils of Ada Clement’s mu- 
sic school to create a scholarship fund to 
assist talented pupils whose means do not 
permit of continued study in music. 

The California Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Bessie Bartlett Frankel 
is chairman, decided, at its recent month- 
ly session, to send a questionnaire to 
chairmen of public school music and mu- 
sic supervisors of the high schools 
throughout the State, to ascertain the 
activities and requirements of the 
schools, and acquaint them with the pur- 
poses and ideals of the Federation. It 
was also resolved to ask the State music 
supervisor to attend the annual conven- 
tion. The federation will hold another 
contest for young artists as a feature 
of the annual convention in April. 

Ida Scott, soprano, and Kajetan Attl, 





Bohemian harpist, are to give joint re- . 


citals this season under the direction 
of Jessica Colbert, of San Francisco, 
who has booked engagements with the 
Petaluma Women’s Club, Sacramento 
Saturday Club, Atascadera Musical Club, 
Los Angeles Friday Morning Club, Chaf- 
fey Concert Course at Ontario, and the 
Adelphian Club of Alameda. 





Paul White Heard in Violin Recital at 
New England Conservatory 


Boston, Oct. 29.—A violin recital for 
teachers and students of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory was given by Paul 
White, of the faculty, on Oct. 21. Carl 
Lamson was the accompanist. The pro- 
gram included the Sonata in A of Corelli; 
the Bruch Concerto No. 2, in D Minor; 
the “Slavonic Fantasie” of Dvorak-Kreis- 
ler, and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso. Mr. White re- 
turned to the Conservatory this autumn 
from Cincinnati, where for three seasons 
he played in the orchestra under Ysaye. 

W. J. P. 





Zoellners Touring in South 


Cities which are to hear the Zoellner 
Quartet on its present tour of the South 
inelude Fort Worth, .Sherman, Denison, 


Commerce, San Marcos and Temple, 
Tex.; Baton Rouge, Alexandria and 
Natchitoches, La.; Mobile and Monte- 


vallo, Ala.; Arkadelphia, Pine Bluff and 
Little Rock, Ark., and Oklahoma City 
and Chickasha, Okla. Alfred Pochon, 
second violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
has written and dedicated to the Zoell- 
ners a paraphrase on “Old Black Joe,” 
which they are playing extensively this 
season. They will make another South- 
ern tour in March. 


LEMARE TAKES UP 
HIS PORTLAND POST 


Organist Appears in Program 
with Martinelli—Visit of 
Anna Pavlowa 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 29.—Edwin Le- 
mare, who has been appointed Municipal 
Organist of Portland, was introduced in 
his new capacity at the first of a series 
of recitals in the City Hall on Oct. 26. 
Keener interest than usual was shown 
in this series, immediately his name was 
announced for this post, and a record 
sale of subscription tickets was made. 
Not only was the house sold out, but very 


little standing room was left. Mr. Le- 
mare chose as his first solo Bach’s great 
Fugue in G. Minor, and gave a masterly 
performance. Other notable numbers 
were his own “Summer Sketches,” Op. 
73; “The Ride of the Valkyries,” and an 
improvisation on a contributed theme. 
After one of his many recalls, Mr. 
Lemare made a little speech thanking his 
audience for their warm welcome, and 
assuring them of his pleasure in being 
there. 

The assisting artist was Giovanni 
Martinelli, who shared with Mr. Lemare 
in the honors of the evening, his fine 
voice immediately capturing the huge 
audience. He was effectively accom- 
panied by Salvatore Fucito. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
with the Symphony conducted by Theo- 
dore Stier, appeared on Oct. 27 at the 
Exposition Building, under the local 
management of George A. Peddie. There 
was an enormous audience, and con- 
tinued enthusiasm was shown. 

Edward Griffin, baritone, Boston, gave 
a program of songs assisted by Frances 
Hamblin, pianist, in Frye Hall, last week. 
Lois Mills was an able accompanist. 

A.B. 





Brooklyn Soprano Makes Début 


Gwendolyn Leach, a lyric soprano of 
promise, made her début on Oct, 28 at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. She was as- 
sisted by Josiah B. Free, baritone, and 
Shelton Werner, pianist. Miss Leach 
showed discrimination in the use of her 
voice. The program included “I Will 
Extol Thee” by Costa and the “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca.” In the second 
part of her program, Miss Leach sang 
several old favorites. The program 
closed with a duet by Miss Leach and 
Mr. Free. a 








Appearances for Lillian Croxton 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
was one of the soloists at a recent concert 
given for the Music Science Club of 
America, affiliated with the Society of 
Sympathists, at the Hotel Majestic. 
Mme. Croxton was applauded for her 
singing of “The Wren,” by Benedict. 
She sang for the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society on the afternoon of Oct. 30. 
Among her numbers was the “Caro 
Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” and a 
“Chanson Provencale” by Dell ’Acqua. 
This was her eighth annual appearance 
for the society. Among her other recent 
appearances was a song recital at the 
Straus Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance. 





Glenn Drake Sings for Chicago Clubs 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 31.—Glenn Drake, 
tenor, of the Bush Conservatory Master 
School, was soloist at a musicale of the 
Arche Club on Oct. 20, and sang before 
the North End Club on Oct. 29. He re- 
cently appeared before the Woman’s 
Club of Winnetka, Ill. Robert Yale 
Smith was accompanist. 





Rubinstein Club Begins Rehearsals for 
Season’s Work 


With the return to New York of Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman, its musical direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Chapman, its president, the 
Rubinstein Club, resumed its choral re- 
hearsals with a large membership in 
the Astor Gallery on Oct. 26, and will 
continue to meet every Wednesday 
morning. This is the thirty-fifth season 
of the club and many special celebrations 
are to be held. 





Emil Borsody to Make New York Début 

Emil Borsody, Hungarian ’cellist, will 
make his New York recital début at 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 14. 


DENVER CORDIALLY 
GREETS TITTA RUFFO 


Baritone Opens Course with 
Nyiregyhazi—Recital by 
Edward Johnson 


DENVER, Oct. 31.—Titta Ruffo, bari- 
tone, heard here previously in the opera 
“Pagliacci” three or four years ago, 
was welcomed by a crowded house on 
Oct. 27, when he appeared with Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and Sol Alberti, 
accompanist, at a recital which ushered 
in Manager Oberfelder’s subscription 


course. The mere power of Ruffo’s tones 
thrilled his audience. His chief music 
comprised an aria from Paladilhe’s 
“Patrie,” the Toreador’s Song from 
“Carmen,” and “Largo al factotum,” 
from “Barbiere di Siviglia.” The last 
of these he gave with refreshing humor. 
He also sang one group of songs, and, 
as extras, several folk-songs, mostly of 
Spain. Mr. Nyiregyhazi was also ac- 
claimed for the technical brilliancy of 
his piano solos. 

Edward Johnson appeared in the Slack 
Series on Oct. 24, in an admirably- 
chosen program. His singing was dis- 
tinguished by emotional qualities, well- 
equalized resonance, and clear diction in 
the four languages he employed. He 
was repeatedly recalled. Ellmer Zoller 
was the accompanist. 








Gallo Engages Walter Pfeiffer 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29.—Walter Pfeif- 
fer has been engaged as guest conductor 
for the San Carlo Opera Company’s 
three-week engagement beginning on 
Nov. 28 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Pfeiffer, who was one of the violin- 
ists of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
several years, is one of the best known 
local musicians. He has for some sea- 
sons past conducted his own orchestra 
during the summers at Wildwood, N. J. 
For three seasons he was conductor of 
the Franz Schubert Bund’s Symphony, 
and he founded the Philharmonic Society 
of Philadelphia, which still continues its 
Sunday concerts, though no longer under 
Mr. Pfeiffer’s direction. 





Mundell Choral Club Gives Musicale 


A reception musicale was given by the 
Mundell Choral Club at its studio in 
Brooklyn on Oct. 26, when a program of 
choral numbers was presented. Ruth 
Rohlfs opened the program with num- 
bers by Sibella and Grace Farrar pre- 
sented an aria from “Bohéme” and a 
number by Delibes. Others on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Grace Force, Delphine 
Marsh, Mrs. James McDermott, accom- 
panied by Mr. McDermott, George Ry- 
man and Mrs. Myrtle Stitt. A. K. 





Chicago Musicians’ Club Seeks Composer 
Members 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women is offering composer 
memberships to musicians who submit 
three works, including one song, one 
piano composition, and one work for 
piano and another instrument. The 
manuscripts will be received up to Dec. 
1, 1921. Details are obtainable from 
Mrs: Edith Lobdell Reed, chairman of 
the composers’ committee. 





Mary Clark to Open Tour in Boston 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Robert deC. Leland, 
who recently entered the managerial field 
here, has added Mary Clark, soprano, to 
the list of artists whom he is represent- 
ing. Miss Clark will make her first Bos- 
ton appearance at Jordan Hall, Dec. 3, 
following which a concert tour in the 
East has been arranged. 








Friedberg with Mengelberg in Amster- 
dam 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, who will tour 
America again during the season of 
1922-23 under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, recently appeared with the 
Concertgebouw orchestra in Amsterdam, 
under the direction of Willem Mengel- 
berg. Mr. Friedberg played the Schu- 
mann Concerto with unusual success. 


Nina Tarasova to Present New Songs 


Nina Tarasova will introduce a pro- 
gram of entirely new songs at her 
first recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 23. While in Europe dur- 
ing the past summer, she obtained new 
works from a number of Russian com- 
posers for presentation in America. 


BACHAUS IS SOLOIST 
WITH STOCK FORCES 


Pianist Favorably Received— 
Chicago Symphony in 
Inspiring Program 

CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Wilhelm Bachaus 
appeared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- . 
phony at its third pair of concerts on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening. 
Mr. Bachaus was suffering from an in- 
fected finger, but managed to play the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto in D in fluent 
style. He colored the Adagio with many 
delicate shadings, and rose to the Allegro 
in fine spirit. He is a modest figure at 
the piano, and plays with firm purpose 
and understanding. 

The orchestral program was another 
inspiration of the fecund brain of Fred- 
erick Stock. Bach’s Suite No. 4 in D, 
with its buoyancy and charm, was given 
an animated reading. The Chausson 
Symphony in B Flat was treated with 
ven ration; there was majesty in the 
opening movement and solemnity in the 
second. The orchestra rose to new 
heights in the conclusion, reciting the 
tremendous phrases with sweep and 
power. It was a stirring performance 
that profoundly moved the audience. 

Casella’s “Italia” Rhapsody brought the 
program toa close. After the Symphony 
and the Rachmaninoff Concerto, this was 
not unwelcome. The musicians them- 
selves seemed to relax from the tension of 
the previous numbers, and “Funiculi 
funicula”,came forth as if they were min- 
istering to a real revel. It was a delect- 
able dessert to a musical feast of the 
highest order. 

The Chicago Symphony gave the first 
of a series of concerts before the Uni- 
versity Orchestral Association at Kimball 
Hall on Oct. 25, Frederick Stock conduct- 
ing. The Brahms Second Symphony was 
the principal number. Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Serge Prokofieff, com- 
poser, will be the soloists at future con- 
certs. 

The Art Institute Ensemble, George 
Dasch conductor, gave its first program 
of the season in Fullerton Hall on Oct. 
23. The Overture to “William Tell,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” 
and excerpts from Strauss’ “The Bat” 
were given effectively. The organization 
is now in its twelfth year. The Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, composed of 
George Dasch, Fritz Itte, Otto Roehrborn 
and Carl] Brueckner, appeared at the City 
Club on Oct. 19. E. R. 








Louis Kazze Shows Gifts as Pianist in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 28.—Louis Kazze, 
pianist, gave an interesting recital on 
Wednesday evening to an audience that 
comfortably filled Witherspoon Hall 
and which proved very enthusiastic. He 
showed sound technique based on real 
pianistic talent and there was consider- 
able distinction in his interpretations. 
Possibly his program suffered a little 
from solidity, but as Philadelphia has 
not had a piano recital for months it 
was a great pleasure to hear such sub- 
stantial works as the Mozart Sonata 
in A, the “Appassionata,” and _ the 
Brahms Waltzes. Other numbers in 
which Mr. Kazze did very well indeed, 
were Schubert’s Impromptu in B Flat, 


Chopin’s “Revolutionary” Etude and 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. 
W. R. M. 





Miss Scotney, Sokoloff and Gruen Fill Six 
Engagements 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 29.—Evelyn Scotney, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Igor Sokoloff, ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Rudolph Gruen, 
pianist, were giving their concert pro- 
gram for the sixth time in six days when 
they appeared before an audience esti- 
mated at 3800 at the Hippodrome this 
morning. They presented it at the Re- 
gent Theater in Allegan, Mich., on Oct: 
24: at the Hieh School Auditorium in 
Muskegon, Mich., on Oct. 25; at Hills- 
dale College Auditorium in Hillsdale, 
Mich., on Oct. 26: at the Majestic Thea- 
ter in Findlay, Ohio, on Oct. 27; and at 
the Hierh School Auditorium in San- 
dusky, Ohio, on Oct. 28. 





The Beethoven Association will give 
the first concert of its third subscription 
series on Tuesday evening, Nov. 8. at 
Aeolian Hall. Harold Bauer, president 
of the association, will be among the ar- 
tists. 
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VISITORS CONTINUE 


McCormack, N. Y. Symphony 
with Kochanski, and 
Grainger Heard 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 29.—John McCor- 
mack, with the assistance of Donald Mc- 
Beath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
pianist, was heard in a recital at the 
Lyric, last Monday evening, this oc- 
casion making the initial event of the 
course under the management of Mrs. 


Wilson-Greene, the Washington im- 
presario. The McCormack recital, 
needless to say, drew a capacity au- 
dience, which felt repaid for attending, 
as the artist was in fine voice and ap- 
peared to be inspired by this large rep- 
resentation of his admirers. The spirit 
of the songs and the pure lyric display 
gave distinct pleasure and the audience 
called for additional favorite songs. 
Donald McBeath’s addition to the pro- 
gram, violin numbers of the lighter sort 
played in fine style, gave contrast. Ed- 
win Schneider supported both artists 
with sympathetic musicianship. 

Under the local management of the 
William A. Albaugh Concert Bureau, 
the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, gave its first concert 
of the-current series at the Lyric, Oct. 
26, Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist, 
being the soloist. The Rachmaninoff 
Second Symphony in E Minor, the main 
substance of the program, was_ played 
with verve by the magnificent orchestra. 
As a contrasting number the Beethoven 
Andante con Variazioni for strings, from 
Opus 18, No. 5. was presented. In 
Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto, Paul Ko- 
chanski made his initial appearance be- 
fore a local audience. His admirable 
equipment was immediately recognized 
and his performance was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

The artist series of recitals at the Pea- 
body Conservatory began Oct. 21 with a 


BALTIMORE COURSES 


program by Percy Grainger. The artist’s 
infectious rhythm, incisive technique and 
joyous charm were in evidence, particu- 
larly in the modern works. John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Tango Americain” was de- 
lightfully played, as were the encores, 
Guion’s adaptation of “Turkey in the 
Straw” and “Juba Dance” by Dett. 

According to reports the raising of 
the subscription fund of $40,000, as a 
guarantee for the three performances by 
the Chicago Opera Association, to be 
given this spring at the Lyric, is pro- 
gressing, and a substantial list of sub- 
scribers has been formed. Among these 
are Dr. Hugh H. Young, Samuel Row- 
land, Robert Garett, Mrs. Henry Bar- 
ton Jacobs, Ral Parr, Walter Kaye, 
Jacob Epstein, Dr. R. L. Dohme and 
Mrs. Henry Grinsfelder. 

Through the efforts of Elizabeth 
Ellen Starr, an organization of public- 
spirited music-lovers has devoted its 
attention toward supplying those em- 
ployed in business and manufacturing 
concerns, with the opportunity of pur- 
chasing seats to musical affairs at a re- 
duced rate. Some of the business or- 
ganizations are offering the seats as re- 
wards for exceptional services, while 
others are distributing them at nominal 
prices. Among the organizations that 
have joined the plan are the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Jewish Al- 
liance, the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, the Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company, Hutzler Brothers, Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company and other big financial 
institutions. The number of tickets sold 
to date passes the thousand mark. 

The Baltimore Opera Society has fully 
decided upon a_ schedule of work. 
“Martha” is to be sung Nov. 14 and 15, 
“Mignon” will be given twice in Jan- 
uarv and “Faust” is to be the spring 
production. The eagerness with which 
the society is drilling under David Mela- 
met shows the desire of these young 


singers to obtain operatic exnerience. 
F. C. B. 





Scotti Opera Company Greeted by 
Music Lovers as Tour Turns East 
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Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—The 
Scotti Opera Company appeared at Con- 
vention Hall on Oct. 14 and 15, produc- 
ing “The Barber of Seville,” “Bohéme” 
and “Tosca.” Scotti, Joseph Hislop, and 
Queena Mario, favorites in former Kan- 
sas City appearances, shared honors 
with Alice Gentle, Riccardo Stracciari, 
and Angeles Ottein, who were new- 





comers here. L. P. 
“Boheme” at Davenport 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, Oct. 22.—Though 


handicapped by a temporary stage and 
uncertain lighting facilities at the 
Davenport Coliseum, Antonio Scotti and 
his company gave a fine performance of 
“Bohéme” on Oct. 18. The singing of 
Joseph Hislop in the réle of Rodolfo, 
Queena Mario as Mimi, and Scotti as 
Marcello aroused enthusiasm. Mary 
Lindsay-Oliver and William Klinck 
brought the production to “oe 





Omaha Hears “L’Oracolo” 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 22.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, presented as the 
first event of the Tuesday Musical 
Club’s season, appeared in “L’Oracolo” 
and “Pagliacci.” In the first of these, 
which was new to Omaha, Scotti filled 
the réle of Chim Fang, giving a graphic 
performance. In “Pagliacci,” Anne 
Roselle appeared as Nedda and Morgan 
Kingston as Canio. Both works were 
conducted by Fulgenzio Guerrieri, who 
handled his orchestra and vocal forces 
with precision. Adelyn Wood gave an 
informal lecture-recital explanatory of 


the new opera before it was produced. 
E. L. W. 





Week’s Season at St. Paul 


St. PAuL, MINN., Oct. 22.—The first 
of a series of six performances by the 
Scotti Opera Company was given in the 
Auditorium on Oct. 18. “Tosca” was 
the opera, with Alice Gentle, Joseph 
Hislop and Scotti in the three leading 
roles. It was a brilliant performance, 
and the singing of Joseph Hislop was 
prominent in its artistic excellence. Miss 
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Gentle gave a vivid portrayal of the 
title réle. Scotti provided the domi- 
nating histrionic note. The orchestra 
was supplemented effectively in the 
church scene by the fine new organ. 
Gennaro Papi conducted the perfor- 


mance. The audience was large. 
F. L. C. B. 





Hislop’s Singing Pleases Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 29.—Joseph 
Hislop’s singing as Rodolfo in “Bohéme” 
was a feature of the Scotti Company’s 
performance of this opera in its one- 
night visit to Milwaukee. A newcomer 
to this city, Mr. Hislop charmed an audi- 
ence of some thousands by the quality 
of his voice and the expression he im- 
parted to the music. Queena Mario as 
Mimi was also well received, and Scotti 
was excellent as Marcello. 

“La Navarraise,”’ given in Milwaukee 
for the first time, brought forward Alice 
Gentle as Anita and Morgan Kingston 
as Araquil in a successful performance. 
This visit opened the course organized 
by Marion Andrews. Milwaukee should 
have a week or more of such opera, in- 
stead of only one night. C. O. S. 





Two Operas at Toledo 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 29.—“La Navar- 
raise” and “Pagliacci” were the two 
operas with which the Scotti Company 
opened the Civic Music League’s course 
in Toledo, on Oct. 18. In the first work, 
Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston, Leon 
Rothier, Louis d’Angelo, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Paolo Ananian, and Lamberto 
Belleri, appeared. The principal réles 
in “Pagliacci” were sung by Anne Ro- 
selle, José Palet, Greek Evans, Angelo 
Bada and Mario Laurenti. The acting 
of Miss Gentle was particularly effec- 
tive. J. H. H. 





“Rigoletto” at Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 29.—The Detroit Concert 
Bureau, which is being rewarded for its 
enterprise by capacity houses, brought 
the Scotti Opera Company to the city on 
Oct. 23 for a well-balanced performance 
of “Rigoletto.” Orchestra Hall was too 
small for all who desired to witness the 
opera. The cast included Riccardo Strac- 
ciari in the title réle, Queena Mario as 


Gilda, Joseph Hislop as The Duke, and 
Henriette Wakefield as Maddalena. Gen- 
naro Papi, the conductor, was repeatedly 
recalled. 


PRESENT VAN GORDON 
IN PORTLAND RECITAL 








Contralto Gives Second Concert in El- 
wyn Series—Course of Symphony 
Lectures Announced 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 29.—Cyrena 
Van Gordon, contralio of the Chicago 
Opera Association, appeared in concert 
at the Municipal Auditorium, Oct. 24. 

The program was interesting and her 
opera arias from “Samson and Delilah” 
and “Trovatore” displayed her fine voice 
to the best advantage. “Invocation to 
Life,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, recently 
dedicated to Miss Van Gordon, was sung 
effectively. The large audience, however, 
was roused to greatest enthusiasm by a 
dramatic singing of the “Cry of the Val- 
kyrie.” The audience refused to leave un- 
til Miss Van Gordon, had responded to 
a half dozen curtain calls. The accom- 
panist was Alma Putman of Chicago. 

The concert is the second for the season 
of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. Fifty pu- 
pils from the Vancouver School for the 
Blind were guests of the Bureau at the 
concert. 

In order that those who attend the sym- 
phony concerts may derive the fullest en- 
joyment from the music, the Portland 
Symphony announces free illustrated lec- 
tures on the instruments of the orchestra 
and the music of the programs. Dean 
John J. Landsbury of the University of 
Oregon School of Music, Pauline Alder- 
man of the Ellison-White Conservatory, 
Blanche Nelson, Martha B. Reynolds, 
Dorothea Nash, Mrs. Paul Petri, Abbie 
Whiteside, and Frances Sheehy will be 
the speakers. LL & 





Inaugurate Series of Public Concerts in 
Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 29.—A series 
of free, public, morning concerts under 
the auspices of the Providence Journal 
and the E. F. Albee Theater was inau- 
gurated here Oct. 22. The concerts are 


the result of E. F. Albee’s plan to open 
the theaters of the Keith circuit through- 
out the United States for public welfare 
events. In Providence the movement 
took the form of educational concerts to 
be presented in the main by Rhode Island 
artists. The first of the series drew a 
large crowd and the concerts have 
created a decided stir in musical circles 
here. The artists presenting the pro- 
gram were Mme. Avis _ Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, pianist; Willard C. Amison, 
tenor, and Effin Spigel, ’cellist. Their 
work was artistic and each received 
an ovation. The accompanists were Mil- 
dred Mathewson and James Gray. 





Julia Claussen to Tour Before Singing 
in Opera 


Julia Claussen of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing in many con- 
certs before her season with the opera 
begins. She will make a tour in the 
Middle West this month. She sang lead- 
ing mezzo-soprano réles during the re- 
cent opera season in Mexico City. 





Alexander Sébald Plays Own Composi- 
tion 


Rockrorp, ILL, Oct. 31.—Alexander 
Sébald, violinist, was heard in recital 
here on Oct. 12, playing the Ernst E 
Flat Concerto, numbers by Bach and 
Beethoven, and “Gypsy Music,” written 
by himself. He was accompanied by 
Alma Cada. The concert was attended 
by a large audience. 





Fabian Sisters Appear at Birmingham 
Banquet 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—Rose 
Fabian, violinist, and Mary Fabian, so- 
prano, were invited as “favorite daugh- 
ters” of Birmingham to attend the ban- 
quet given in celebration of the city’s 
fiftieth anniversary. President and Mrs. 
Harding were guests of honor. The 
artist sisters played and sang. 


New Haven Week Enlivened by Three 
Concerts 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 28.—Con- 
certs of importance were given here by 
visiting artists during the past week. 
Galli-Curci and Giuseppe Danise each 
drew large, appreciative audiences, and 
the United States Marine Band was 
similarly successful. A. T. 





FARRAR IN **ZAZA”’ 
AT LOS ANGELE: 


Scotti Company Ends Week’: 
~“Visit—Gives Series of 
Many Operas 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 29.—In the Scot: 
Opera Company’s production of “Zaza 
Geraldine Farrar appeared in the tit 
role, achieving pronounced success. Th:s; 
was her final appearance before her d:- 
parture for her concert tour. “Bohéme,”’ 
“Aida,” and “The Barber of Seville” wer 
given in rapid succession. In the las: 
named opera, Angeles Ottein delight 
the audience by her performance as 
Rosina. Her acting was decidedly ani- 
mated, and her voice is of beautiful tex. 
ture. Riccardo Stracciari filled the co: 
edy réle of the Barber admirably, an: 
Paolo Ananian was an excellent Dr. Bar- 
tolo. Fausto Cavallini’s voice was hea: 
to advantage in the music of Count Almua- 
viva. 

“Tosca,” with Scotti as Scarpia, Alice 
Gentle in the title réle, and José Palet as 
Mario, was also in the program. “La 
Navarraise” and “L’Oracolo” were an- 
nounced for the last matinée, and “Rigo- 
letto” for the concluding night of the 
season, 


MUSIC FOR NEW ORLEANS 


set 





bets 8 








Philharmonic Course Increased—Season 
Opened by Rose Dirmann 


NEw ORLEANS, Oct. 27.—Artists for 

the two series of concerts, the Philhar- 
monic and the Tarrant, have been an- 
nounced. The Philharmonic course this 
year will comprise six concerts instead 
of five, and this without any increase in 
the membership fee, five dollars. The 
five events of the Tarrant series are of- 
fered to the public for eighty cents, the 
price charged in previous years. 
_ Sophie Braslau is scheduled to appear 
in the Philharmonic course on Oct. 238. 
The other engagements are: Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Jan. 14; Erika Morini, 
March 4; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
March 11; Pablo Casals and Anna Fitziu, 
March 27, and the St. Louis Symphony, 
conducted by Rudolph Ganz, in April. 

The Tarrant list includes the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, with Eugen Ysaye, con- 
ductor; Jeanne Gordon, contralto; Duci 
de Kerekjarto, violinist; Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano, and Jascha Spivakovsky, 
pianist. 

_The first recital of the season was 
given by Rose Dirmann, lyric soprano, 
at the Little Theater of the Grunewald 
Hotel on Oct. 4. Miss Dirmann, who is 
a native of New Orleans, received her 
early training with Marie Norra. Her 
voice is exceedingly sweet and buoyant, 
and delighted a large audience in a pro- 
gram including compositions of Haydn, 
Donaudy, Liszt, Fourdrain, La Forge, 
Hageman and Gounod. Edvige Goudon 
was an excellent accompanist. 

BP. 8. 





Douglas Stanley Arranges Program for 
Overseas Club 


The second musical program arranged 
for the Overseas Club by Douglas Stan- 
ley was given last week at the Hote! 
McAlpin. The Choral Society of the club 
gave a variety of numbers by Leoni, Mil- 
denberg, Oscar Straus, R. C. Clarke, 
Léhar and Jacobi. Among the severa! 
artists who appeared was Kathryn Tyn- 
dall, who recited four monologues with 
music by Alma Stanley. These were 
“What is the Spell?” by Lewis Carroll, 
and Arthur Guiterman’s “The Merry-g0- 
round,” “Ballad of the Bazaar” and “The 
Ambiguous Dog.” The Choral Societ) 
has been rehearsing at Mr. Stanley’ 
studio on Tuesday evenings. Membe! 
ship in it is open to British subjects. 


Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller 
Sing at Denton 


DENTON, TEX., Oct. 29.—Nevada V: 
der Veer and Reed Miller delighted : 


audience that filled the spacious Auc’- 
torium of the North Texas State Norm 
on Oct. 18. Mme. Van der Veer’s mus 
all artistically sung, included “Il es 
doux, il est bon,” from “Hérodiad« 
Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby,” Del Riego* 
“Homing,” and “Annie Laurie.” M 
Miller was in fine voice and gained t 
marked favor of his audience by |! 
ballads. As the closing number, a du: 
“Who is Sylvia?” was sung by the t\ 





artists. Stewart Wille, who was an a! 
accompanist, also played some pia 
solos. J. B. C. 
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NEW MEMORY TEST PRIZES 





Medals, Pins and Banners Will be Given 
by National Bureau 


The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music is offering new prizes this 
vear in the music memory contests, 
which, under its direction, have proved 
successful during the past five years, and 
have extended over a wide territory. 
Three medals will be given where such 
prizes are desired for individual winners, 
gold for first, silver for second, and 
bronze for third place. The pins are to 
be awarded to contestants making per- 
fect scores in the finals, and will be given 
by the bureau free, in reasonable quan- 
tities, in initial competitions, or where 
a request for a prize or a pin has been 
made for the first time. On other occa- 
sions they will be supplied at cost. 

The minimum conditions required by 
the bureau for a perfect score are that 
all the musical selections—at least 
twenty—should be correctly identified 
in titles, with the names of the compos- 
ers and their nationalities, and that these 
names should be spelled accurately. Ir 
a case Where a prize is desired for a win- 
ning school, the bureau will give the ban- 
ner, Which is twenty-four inches in 
length and eighteen inches wide, of 
heavy satin, with gold-letter design, con- 
taining the name of the school. 

It has been the custom of the bureau 
to assist the contest in any town or city 
by giving one of the money prizes, and 
this policy is to be continued so long as 
such help is required. These prizes, 
however, are usually subscribed by the 
residents of the city. Only one kind of 
prize will be given in any one city by the 
bureau, it is announced, and this assist- 
ance will be rendered but once. 


TEXAS COMPOSER’S SUCCESS 





Two Prizes Awarded for Vocal and In- 
strumental Music 


DALLAS, TEx., Oct. 31.—In the com- 
petition organized by the State Fair As- 
sociation for the best vocal and instru- 
mental pieces by Texas composers, Hazel 
Hawkins of Claude won the vocal prize 
of $50 for a setting of Sara Teasdale’s 
poem “Moods,” and the instrumental 
prize, $50, was awarded to J. Hedley 
Cooper for a violin solo, Romanza. Miss 
Hawkins and Mr. Cooper also received 
diplomas from the association. One 
hundred manuscripts were entered for 
this contest, but many had to be rejected 
for failure to fulfil the conditions. 

The Music Industries Association is 
agitating for a music temple in the fair 
grounds, and it is honed that such a 
building will be ready for use next year. 

B. W. Gratigny, who has been iden- 
tified with the musical interests of Dal- 
las for seventeen years, is about to en- 
ter into business in Kansas City, and 
was entertained by the Music Industries 
Association at a banauet on Oct. 25, and 
presented with a clock. C. E. B. 





Saslavsky Trio Gives San Diego First 
Chamber Music of Season 


SAN DrEGo, CAL., Oct. 29.—Chamber 
musie concerts opened the local season, 
when three programs were given on suc- 


‘essive Friday evenings at the Thearle 
Musie Hall by the Saslavsky Trio. Its 
work -was of the highest order at all 
times. The hall was well filled on each 
occasion and applause was generous. The 
program included compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Franck, Dvorak, Smetana, 
5rahms and Tchaikovsky. The programs 
were repeated at La Jolla where their 
success was equally marked. They were 
given under the auspices of the local 
Chamber Music Society, Mrs. Bertha 
Slocum, manager. W. F. REYER. 





Words to Be Written for Spain’s Na- 
tional Anthem 
King Alfonso of Spain has commanded 


» poet Marquina to write a text for 
it country’s national anthem, says a 


Madrid dispatch to the New York Eve- 


ig Post. The anthem has music, but 
words, and it can only be hummed 
the patriots whenever it is played. 


Various complications have been caused, 


reover, by the fact that people fre- 
ently adapt the music to words of their 
n. Marquina’s text, it is hoped, will 
emove all these difficulties. 





Ruano Bogislav, singer of Gypsy and 
Siavie folk-songs, will make her first 
pearance since her return from London 
‘ the Belmont Theater on the evening 

Nov. 27 in a program of new char- 

er songs. 


Kiwanians Honor 
Sue Harvard at 
Norfolk Reunion 
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Sue Harvard, Soprano, Yields to the Links 
Between Concerts and Tries a Tee Shot 


The call of the links lures singers from 
their songs as well as business men from 
their desks. Sue Harvard, soprano, 
writes her name on the list of artists who 
admit the fascinations of the drive, ap- 
proach and putt. But this is only be- 
tween concerts. 

An unusual tribute was paid the singer 
on the occasion of her appearances before 
the convention of Kiwanis Clubs of the 
Capital District in Norfolk, Va. To 
mark their appreciation of her art, the 
delegates, through Roe Fulkerson, editor 
of the Kiwanis Magazine, presented Miss 
Harvard with a beaded bag designed by 
the Italian artist Chizizi, and executed 
by craftsmen on the Island of Morano, 
Venice. The bag is about a foot long 
and bears a pattern of rosebuds and ivy, 
and has a carved ivory mounting. 

Miss Harvard is booked for a return 
engagement in Norfolk immediately after 
Christmas. 


AZTEC 





MUSIC IN PAGEANT 





Alberta Jones of Pasadena Composes 
Score for Outdoor Event 


PASADENA, CAL., Oct. 29.—Music for 
the Cabrillo pageant celebration, recently 
held at San Pedro, included an orchestral 
setting and choral chants for the Aztec 
episode, composed by Alberta Jones, of 
this city. The episode was arranged and 
costumed by Egbert Pettey, who, like 
Miss Jones, is one of the directors for 
the Junior Players, an amateur dramatic 
organization, now entering its third sea- 
son. 

Scored almost entirely for flutes, oboes, 
clarinets and a few brasses, with effective 
use of drums and the Indian “rattle,” the 
music for the episode, as well as the bril- 
liant costuming, won favorable comment 
from an audience of about 5000 people. 
The two performances were given on a 
naturally terraced hillside and were 
effectively lighted. Offers for purchase 
or royalty use of the music in connection 
with sections of the episode or for use 
with similar Aztec themes or settings 
have been received by the designers of the 
pageant. M. S. 


Nevada Van Der Veer and Reed Miller 
Visit Fort Worth, Tex. 


Fort WorTH, TEx., Oct. 30.—The first 
artist concert of the season was given 
Oct. 17, by Nevada Van Der Veer and 
Reed Miller, under auspices of the Euter- 
pean Club. The audience was large and 
received the artists with enthusiasm. 
This was the first of a series of popular 
priced concerts given under the auspices 
of the Euterpeans. 

Owing to the illness of Jeanne Gordon, 
the first concert of the evening series 
announced by the Harmony Club, Oct. 29, 
has been cancelled, and the _ series 
changed to include a recital by Mme. 
Galli-Curci on April 15. C. G.N. 








31.—Moissaye Bogus- 
of the Chicago 
before the 


CHICAGO, Oct. 
lawski of the faculty 
Musical College, appeared 
Rogers Park Woman’s Club on Oct. 24 
with the Duo-Art reproducing piano. 
Mrs. Sarah Tuttle Towner, pianist. was 
soloist at a recent concert of the Birch- 
wood Musical Club. 


HOUSTON HONORS CARUSO 
Anniversary of Singer’s Visit 
Marked by Memorial Service 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 29.—An audience 
of about 3500 persons assembled in the 
City Auditorium on Oct. 23 for the 
service in memory of the late Enrico 
Caruso. Houston’s musicians readily 


gave their assistance for this memorial 
service, which was organized by Edna 
W. Saunders, and marked the first anni- 
versary of Caruso’s appearance in con- 
cert in this city, under Mrs. Saunders’ 
management. 

There was a dramatic moment at the 
beginning of the program, when Enrico 
Cerracchio, sculptor, Houston, unveiled a 
bust of the famous tenor as he remem- 
bered him. The likeness was remark- 
able. 

The musical program was given by 
Mrs. La Rue Nelson, Mrs. J. L. Zeeryp, 
and Mrs. Robert Huse Brown, sopranos; 
Henry Therrien, tenor; G. H. Bell, bass; 
a choir of Houston singers, and the 
Kiwanis International Glee Club. Ellison 
Van Hoose was the conductor and Mrs. 
Lora H. Nelson and Mrs. H. R. McLean 
the accompanists. Very Rev. George T. 
Walsh opened the program with prayer; 
a eulogy of Caruso was pronounced by 
Rev. Dr. William States Jacobs; and 
after Handel’s Largo had been played 
by the Victrola, the service closed with 
the Benediction, pronounced by Rev. E. 
P. West. 

At the call of Dr. Jacobs, the audience, 
at the close of his eulogy, waved hand- 
kerchiefs or programs in token of their 
sympathy for Caruso’s relatives and ex- 
pressive of the wish that Mrs. Saunders 
should send a message to them embody- 
ing this sentiment. 


OPEN GREAT FALLS SERIES 


First 








Marie Sundelius and Nicola Zerola 
Present Initial Program 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., Oct. 29.—The 


second annual Artist Series, under the 
direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, 
opened auspiciously with Marie Sun- 
delius and Nicola Zerola. The latter was 
not originally listed to sing here in this 
series, but was an “added attraction.” 
Both artists sang admirably and the 
audience was charmed with the program 
which consisted largely of operatic num- 
bers. Mr. Zerola sang the arioso from 
“Pagliacci” and numbers by Giordano 
and Reyer, and Miss Sundelius “Elsa’s 
Dream” and an excerpt from “Faust”; 
also a pleasing group of old English, 
Irish and Italian folk-songs. Encored, 
the soprano added a charming Swedish 
ballad. Mr. Zerola did three English 
songs and the program closed with the 
final duet from “Aida.” Mary Capewell 
Gustafson gave capital support at the 
piano. L. V. K. 





Grace Wood Jess Opens Club Season in 
Pasadena 

PASADENA, CAL., Oct. 29.—Grace Wood 
Jess, diseuse, gave a recital of folk-songs 
on Oct. 18, before an audience of about 
500 women, at the Shakespeare Club 
House. Charles T. Ferry assisted at the 
piano. The program, given in appro- 
priate costumes, included old English 
folk-songs, songs of the Southern plan- 
tations and Negro spirituals. “Légendes 
Dorées,” from France, as collected and 
arranged by Yvette Guilbert, with whom 
Mrs. Jess studied, formed the most im- 
pressive of the numbers. Two Russian 
songs and melodies from France of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were also included in the pro- 
gram. M. S. 








Sunday Afternoon Series Organized by 
Birmingham, Ala., Conservatory 


BIRMINGHAM ALA., Oct. 29.—Five 
well-known pianists were presented by 
the Birmingham Conservatory 
first of a series of five Sunday afternoon 


musicales in Cable Hall. Among them 
were Minnie McNeill, who made her last 
appearance before a Birmingham audi- 
ence before leaving for her new home 
in Richmond, Va. The violin depart- 
ment was represented by Mrs. G. O. 
Beggs, Mrs. Ray South, Mrs. G.,C. Rives 
and C. R. Klenk. May Shackleford, 
whose voice is well known in choir work 
in Birmingham, sang a group of songs. 








CuiIcaco, Oct. 31.—Jaroslav Gons, 
’eellist. was the soloist last week at the 
Lyon & Healy daily concerts in Lyon & 
Healy Hall. 


in the © 
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James Sauvage Still 
Teaching After Long 
and Fruitful Career 
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with His 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pupils, William Fahnestock and Harold 
Land 


James Sauvage, 


James Sauvage’s long and brilliant 
career as vocal teacher has evidently in- 
duced in him no wish for retirement. 
Just recently he was photographed with 
two of his pupils, William Fahnestock, 
prominent New York banker and music 
patron, and Harold Land, baritone. Mr. 
Fahnestock, who is a vestryman of St. 
Thomas’ Church, where Mr. Land has 
sung for the past seven years, has stu- 
died with Mr. Sauvage for twenty years. 


_ Mr. Land’s association with the teacher 


has been only half as long. In 1914 he 
went to London with Mr. Sauvage, who 
was some years ago made a Fellow of 
the Royal Academy of London. Among 
the well-known artists who have studied 
with Mr. Sauvage have been Gwilym 
Miles, Herbert Witherspoon, Theodore 
Van Yerx and the late Evans Williams 
and Carl Dufft. 


KARLE AND ROS AT SEATTLE 


Tenor Cordially Greeted in Home Town— 
Club Organizes New Concerts 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—The recital 
season was inaugurated on Oct. 17 by the 
concert of Theo Karle, American tenor, 
and Enrique Ros, Cuban pianist, with 
Harold Hicks as accompanist, at the 
Metropolitan Theater, under the manage- 
ment of Katherine Rice. Mr. Karle, thus 
singing in his home town, was received 
most cordially. He sang excellently, and 
the pianist played brilliantly, and also 
met with a hearty reception. 

The Seattle Clef Club, one of the 
pioneer societies of the men musicians 
of Seattle, plans a series of four con- 
certs by its own members. 

Louise Van Ogle, lecturer on musical 
subjects, appeared on Oct. 17 in the first 
of a series of lecture-musicales, her sub- 
ject being “The Sea Gull,” by Tchekhoff. 
Mrs. Van Ogle gives a course of lectures 
each season. D.S. C. 





Sundelius Gives Entire Program at Salt 
Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 29.—A 
rare musical treat was afforded to about 
2000 music lovers at the Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle on Oct. 24 when Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital. Nicola Zerola, 
billed with her, became indisposed and 
left for New York on the evening train. 
The program ranged from operatic arias 
and classic ballads to Swedish folk-songs 
and was enthusiastically received. Two 
Swedish folk-songs were given as en- 
cores. Mary Capewell Gustafson was a 
sympathetic accompanist. This was the 
first offering of the Musical Arts Society 
for this season. M. M. F. 





Jollif Sings for Amherst Club Women 


AMHERST, MAss., Oct. 29.—Norman 
Jollif, baritone, recently gave a recital 
for the Women’s Club. With Harry Hirt 
at the piano, he presented groups of Ital- 
ian, French and English songs. His 
sinring was received with marked cor- 
diality. 
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ATLANTIC CITY ADDS 
TO MUSICAL PRESTIGE 


Project to Give Orchestral 
Concerts All the Year— 
Many Societies Busy 
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John W. F. Leman, Conductor of Atlantic 
City Symphony 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 29.—Be- 
‘sides being one of the greatest resort 
cities of the world, this city is rapidly 
gaining prestige as a music center. No 
place, perhaps, has more opportunity for 
reaching so varied an audience, It is 
some twenty-three years since the Steel 
Pier opened its gates to the public for 
Regimental Band concerts. Since then 
the Pier has kept pace with the de- 
mands, and year by year the season has 
lengthened. 

It is now four years since John W. F. 
Leman organized his orchestra, and he 
has made its music the principal musical 
attraction of the resort. Mr. Leman has 
adhered to high standards in his pro- 
grams. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Ki- 
wanis Club of the city, realizing the 
value of the orchestra, have lent their 
assistance in prolonging the season, until 
now Atlantic City enjoys a symphonic 
season of thirty-five weeks. Now the 
city heads are urging Mr. Leman further 
to lengthen his season until a year-round 
project is accomplished. A plan is also 
contemplated whereby a mid-winter sea- 
son of concerts with leading soloists will 
be given. Ata recent meeting the Cham- 
ber of Commerce voted to promote this 
idea along with the building of the great 
convention auditorium now being 
planned. 

Besides the symphony concerts, all the 
churches and hotels furnish music, .and 
the Crescendo Club works diligently to 
promote the city’s musical interests. 


WATERBURY EVENTS 


Carmela Ponselle, Wagner, and Zanelli 
Open Season—Clubs Start Work 


WATERBURY, CONN., Oct. 29.—Carmela 
Ponselle, Grace Wagner, and Renato 
Zanelli opened the fall musical season 
here on Oct. 18, with a concert under the 
management of Paul Prentzel, and were 
greeted with warm appreciation. 


The United States Band gave two con- 
certs on the following day, one in the 
afternoon for the benefit of the Visiting 








Nurses’ Association, and the other in. 


the evening. 

The Waterbury Choral Club has 
started well in its rehearsals. Its Janu- 
ary concert will be a miscellaneous one, 
and an oratorio will be taken up in the 
spring. The club is rehearsing composi- 
tions by Horatio Parker, Rachmaninoff, 
Cadman and Wagner. Isaac B. Clark 
is the conductor. The accompanist, Mrs. 
W. P. Ogden, has just won a scholarship 
at the Guilmant Organ School, in New 
York. 

Rehearsals for the annual concert of 
the Masonic Choir have begun. This 
chorus of male voices, conducted by 
Arthur H. Turner, of Springfield, Mass., 
has just begun its thirteenth season. 


The Concordia Singing Society loses 
its conductor, John L. Bonn, having 
resigned that office because of the pres- 
sure of other duties at church and in 
teaching. 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church went to the State Masonic Home 
at Wallingford on Sunday, Oct. 23, and 
sang at a special service. Alvin E. Gil- 
lett conducted. 


NEW ORLEANS ACTIVE 








Welcomes Return of Jeanne Gordon Af- 
ter Three Years—Other Events 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—Jeanne 
Gordon, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
was presented in recital, on Oct. 25, as 
the first attraction in the course ar- 
ranged by Robert Hayne Tarrant in 
Jerusalem Temple. It was Miss Gor- 
don’s first appearance in this city in 
three years. Her arias and groups of 
French songs, displaying a ripened art, 
were very cordially received. Frank La 
Forge was an admirable accompanist. 
Other artists who will appear in Mr. 
Tarrant’s series include Florence Mac- 
beth, Duci de Kerekjarto and Jascha 
Spivakovsky, as well as the Cincinnati 
Symphony under the leadership of 
Ysaye. 

The thirty-seventh organ recital of the 
New Orleans Lodge of Elks was given 
on Oct. 18 by Henry Wehrmann, assisted 
by Riccardo Montiel, baritone, and Trina 
Varela-Roy, soprano. It was largely 
attended. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association was recent- 
ly held, the topic considered being the 
relations among musicians in the com- 
munity. Papers were read by Giuseppe 
Ferrata and Mrs. Walter Goldstein. 

A new school of ballet dancing has 
been founded in this city by Louis Fer- 
ranbach, former ballet master of the 
French Opera Company. Mr. Ferran- 
bach is a graduate of the National Danc- 
ing Academy of Paris. = es 


ST. LOUIS HEARS LECTURE 


Sigmund Spaeth Addresses Club Mem- 
bers—Music in Theaters 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—Sigmund 
Spaeth was the speaker at a large gath- 
ering of members of local music clubs, 
held in the Planters’ Hotel Ballroom on 
the morning of Oct. 22. His subject was 
“Common Sense in Music,” and he made 
a notable plea for the cultivation of mu- 
sical taste in the layman by the study of 
the less formidable classic compositions. 
On this program Penelope Davies, so- 
prano, presented two groups of songs, 
and Henry Souvaine, pianist, was heard 
in several numbers. Rudolph Ganz, new 
conductor of the Symphony, arrived here 
a few days ago. 

Giuseppe Creatore was guest conduc- 
tor of an augmented orchestra at the 
Missouri Theater all last week. Mr. 
Souvaine was piano soloist during this 
special week, when performances were 
attended by many lecal musical folk. 
David Pesetzki, pianist, of this city, was 
soloist at the New Grand Central Thea- 
ter. H. W. C. 











Florence Macbeth Is Soloist at Fort 
Collins, Col. 


Fort COLLINS, CoL., Oct. 29.—Florence 
Macbeth, Chicago Opera soprano, sang 
in a return engagement here with the 
Fort Collins Community Chorus on Oct. 
13 and repeated her. former success. 
Miss Macbeth presented an interesting 
program and added encores generously 
after each group. She was called back 
four times at the close of the program. 
One of the encore pieces was a song com- 
posed by her accompanist, George 
Roberts. 

The chorus, conducted by Matthew 
Auld, gave some excellent numbers, well 
up to the high standard of last season. 
Mrs. Fred Larimer and Mrs. E. F. Resek 
were accompanists for the choral singing. 

E. A. H. 


Leo Pouishnoff, Pianist, Decries Social 
Entanglements for Artists 


LONDON, Nov. 1.—The annoyances in- 
cident to celebrity have caused “Leo 
Pouishnoff”, piano virtuoso, to bar his 
door to visitors, according to a copy- 
right dispatch in the New York Herald. 
The pianist, who is thirty years old, and 
possesses what is described as a marvel- 
ous technique, is said to be in reality a 
Persian named Hadjar, related to the 
royal family of Iran. “Alas,” says Had- 
jar-Pouishnoff, “I have no aptitude for 
afternoon teas. I should be extremely 
grateful to be allowed to live the life 
of a peaceful bachelor.” 








FARRAR FIRST OF SEASON’S 
ARTISTS IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Local Opera, “The Shepherdess,” Ad- 
mired—Harriett Van Emden Sings 
to Salon Musicale 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Geraldine 
Farrar appeared with her concert com- 
pany before an audience of more than 


2000 persons in the Mizpah Auditorium, 
at the opening of the series organized by 
the First Baptist Church. Miss Farrar 
was greeted enthusiastically, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, were also received with marked 
favor. The concert constituted a bril- 
liant beginning for a season which has 
many notable attractions. 

A local opera, “The Shepherdess,” 
composed by Frederick W. Jackson of 
Syracuse to the libretto of Harold Mac- 
Grath, was produced by the Opera As- 
sociation. W. H. Fitzgerald of New 
York staged the work, which was ad- 
mired by the large audience for its 
cleverness, and the melody of its score. 
Priscilla Robineau also appeared in 
some charming dances. Before this pro- 
duction “Ruddigore” was successfully 
performed by the association. 

Harriett Van Emden, lyric soprano, 
delighted the members of the Salon Mu- 
sicale at their first meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Daniel Murray Edwards. Mrs. 
Leslie Kincaid was the accompanist. 
Mrs. Charles Edward Crouse presided. 

Gladys Lott of New York was pre- 
sented by Morning Musicales, Inc., in a 
program of songs of childhood at the 
Temple on Oct. 26. Miss Lott is a skilled 
singer, and her music illustrated the 
work of the Music School Settlement. 
This auxiliary of the club has a separate 
organization, with Mrs. Charles Edward 
Crouse as president and a board of gov- 
ernors composed of business men. 

The faculty recitals at the College of 
Fine Arts by Dr. Adolf Frey, pianist, 
and Clara Bancroft, contralto, were well 
attended and most interesting. 

a Bs 
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Pennsylvania Women Hear Claims of 
Native Composers—Festival An- 
nounced 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 29.—On the second 
day of the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women, at the William Penn Hotel 
last week, a meeting for the promotion 
of music was held, when Mrs. Marx 
Obernderfer, chairman of music for the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke on 
the subject, “Americanization Through 
Music.” 

She condemned the idea that the only 
music worth while was the aria in a 
foreign tongue. This idea she described 
as one of the greatest obstacles in the 
development of appreciation for music. 
American ertists, she urged, should sing 
in their own language, and encourage 
American composers by using their 
songs. 

Will Earhart, director of music in the 
Pittsburgh public schools, urged that this 
art should be made a part of everyday 
life, instead of something apart from it. 

The convention sent a telegram to 
United States Senator Boies Penrose 
protesting against the proposed increase 
in the tax on musical instruments. 

A musical competition festival will be 
held by the State Music Department in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Scranton 
some time during the year, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Hollis Dean, director of 
music of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, at this meeting. 
According to Dr. Dean, choruses, orches- 
tras and soloists will be invited to com- 
pete, and the judges will be required to 
explain their reasons for choosing the 
winners. 

A musical program was given by an 
orchestra picked from the high schools 
under the direction of Mr. Earhart. The 
chairman of the meeting was Amanda 
Vierheller, of Pittsburgh, State chair- 
man of music for the Federation. 

R. E. W. 


Hindermyer Features Parks Song 


York, NEB., Nov. 1.—Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor, sang here on the evening of 
Oct. 31. A feature of his program was 
the song, “The White Gifts,” by J. A. 
Parks. Mr. Hindermyer explained that 
he had met Mr. Parks for the first time 
that morning. Mr. Parks had given him 
a copy of this song, with which Mr. 
Hindermyer was so impressed that he 
added it to lis evening’s program. Both 
singer and song were cordially received. 





“ANN HARBOR PLANS | 
MANY CONCERT) | 





Harold Bauer Begins Seas: 
with Recital—Detroit 
Symphony to Play 
ANN ArRBorR, Oct. 29.—Harold Bai 
gave a piano recital on Oct. 20, as 1 


first of the Choral Union series of a 
ists, and thus opened Ann Arbor’s mu 


cal season. His program includ ( 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionat 
Schumann’s ““Kinderszenen,” Bac 


Partita in B Flat, and other music 
Liszt, Chopin, Ravel and Saint-Saén., 
Mr. Bauer, who is a great favorite 
the University city, recalled during t)'s 
visit an interesting experience, name y. 
that after his American début with tie 
Boston Symphony a score of years ayo, 
Ann Arbor was the first city in which 
played. 

Other concerts in this series will he 
given by John McCormack, Nov. 22; 
Ignaz Friedman, Dec. 5; Fritz Kreisley, 
Jan. 9; Erika Morini, Feb. 3, and Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, March 14. 

The Third Annual Extra Concert 
Series has been enriched this season 
the inclusion of five orchestral programs 
by the Detroit Symphony under 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The fol- 
lowing soloists will appear in these pro- 
grams: Nov. 8, Estelle Liebling, 
prano; Dec. 12, Raoul Vidas, violinist; 
Jan. 23, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; 
Feb. 20, Hans Kindler, ’cellist; March 
27, Bendetson Netzorg, pianist. 

Pending the election of a permanent 
director of music, the artistic responsi- 
bilities of the various activities of the 
University Musical Society have been 
divided between Albert Lockwood, head 
of the piano department, and Earl \. 
Moore, head of the organ and theory de- 
partments. The former is_ acting- 
director of the School of Music and the 
latter acting-conductor of the University 
Choral Union. The attendance of the 
school promises to exceed that of last 
year, 680, representing forty states and 
countries. . 

The University Choral Union, now in 
its forty-third year, promises to main- 
tain its high standards. There have 
been many applicants for admission, but 
the membership is necessarily limited ' 
332, the maximum number which can be 
seated on the auditorium stage. Among 
the choral works which will be produced 


tne 


of Dante’s poem, and it has been chosen 
this year because of the 600th anni- 
versary of Dante’s death. Mr. Moore 
will also produce Frederick Stock’s 
“Psalmodic Rhapsody,” which was writ 
ten for the Northshore Festival last sea- 
son by the conductor of the Chicag 
Orchestra. The Chicago Symphony, 
conducted by Frederick Stock, will take 
part in the performance. 

Two programs have been given in the 


are Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life,” a setting 





Faculty Concert Series. At the first, 
on Sunday, Oct. 16, Nora Crane Hunt, 
contralto; Maud Okkelberg and Alber‘ 
Lockwood, pianists, and Samuel Pierson! 


Lockwood, violinist, appeared before af 


audience of about 3500 persons; and 1 
the second, on Oct. 30, the artists wer 


William Wheeler, tenor, head of the 
vocal department, and Mrs. Georg' 
Rhead, of the piano department. Othe! 


concerts in this series will be given ‘ 
Nov. 13, Dec. 4, Jan. 15, Jan. 29, Feb. 2' 
and March 14. 

Supplementing the Faculty Concer 
Series a course of Organ Twilight le 
citals has been arranged for Thursday 
afternoons under the general directio! 
of Mr. Moore. Ordinarily these are © 
about forty minutes’ duration. Recita‘ 
have already been given in this cours 
by Mr. Moore and Harry an ea $ 





Clarence Whitehill Presents Program it 
Godfrey, IIl. 


GODFREY, ILL., Oct. 29.—A delight 
recital was given by Clarence White! 


baritone, at the Monticello Seminary 
cently. Paul Friess of Saint Louis, \ 
at the piano. Mr. Whitehill sang t 
arias and three groups of miscellane 
numbers, including songs by Strauss : 
Brahms in German. He was heart: 
received. H. W. C 
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Silent Drama and Opera Join Hands 


Pilar-Morin, Creator of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” Explains How Her Work Has Led Her Into 
Operatic Coaching—Exclusive Attention of Artists and Public to Music Defeats Com- 
poser’s End—Scientific Control of Breath as the Foundation of All Stage Art 


PADNAONINEULCUANEANSUIOALORADAUAEAEUS EAA OGL OOO SAEED ET TOUTED PANEER 


Ww should the foremost living ex- 
ponent of silent drama, or what 

e general public knows as pantomime, 

her desire to be or be desired, as an 
operatic coach? Mme. Pilar-Morin, who 
is best known to the American public as 
the Pierrot of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” has 

en coaching operatic. artists for less 
than a year; but that she is to be suc- 
cessful in this latest undertaking is 


snown by the work of her pupils, Joseph- 


ine Luechese and Madeleine Keltie, with 


the San Carlo Opera Company. Miss 
Lucchese’s interpretations of the lead- 
ing soprano parts in such operas as 
“Lucia” and “Rigoletto,” in the recent 
San Carlo season at the Manhattan 
Opera House, were commented on for 
their dramatic consistency; and the im- 
pression which they made was the more 
creditable to Mme. Pilar-Morin’s teach- 
ing because Miss Lucchese had worked 
with her only four months. 

One may find in the copy of “Lucia” 
from which Mme. Pilar-Morin coached 
Miss Lucchese some accounting for the 
dramatic effect of her pupil’s perform- 
ance. Thus in the mad scene there are 
frequent marginal reminders of “Ophelis 


» eyes.” The singer is admonished to have 
gone through the gestures of the murder 
| off-stage, so that when she enters, the 


res 


ayes 3 ets ons a) 


emotional tone of the scene may be set by 
her physical bearing before she utters 
a note. The means by which the dra- 
matic effect thus established is to be 
maintained have been minutely elabo- 


rated by Mme. Pilar-Morin, and her suc- 


cess in imposing her conception on her 
pupil was sufficient to make that young 


_ lady approach the choristers with a ve- 
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hemence so cunningly counterfeited that 
thev fell back before her. 

“That this should be surprising,” Mme. 
Pilar-Morin thinks, “marks the gulf be- 
tween what an ‘operatic performance 
should be and what it nowadays almost 
always is. The chorus, since it repre- 
sents a group of persons acting as a 
group, not as individuals, ought to ap- 
pear to be even more easily swayed by 
emotion than individuals are. But it is the 
regular thing for the chorus to appear 
only more wooden than the principals. 
Attention to dramatic effect may serve 
to distinguish one artist’s work, but un- 
til everybody anvearine in an operatic 
production is animated bv the same dra- 
matic ambition, opera will remain a pro- 
fessional interest to artists and a curios- 
ity to the general public. At present 
we defeat the end of the composer by 
paying too exclusive an attention to the 
music of an opera. 


; Paramount Importance of the Libretto 


“If a composer did not consider dra- 
matie effect. conveyed visually through 


the singers’ bodies as well as through the 
| Stage accessories, essential to the convey- 
; ance of his message, surely he should 


choose some form of absolute music or 
program-music. not overa. If he has 
chosen opera, shouldn’t his work be pro- 
duced and received on the conditions 
which that choice demands? No matter 
how silly the book of an opera may be 
from a purely literary point of view, the 
Singers should work out their entire in- 
terpretations from its basis; it must be 
an integral factor in the finished produc- 
tion. 
“The work with which my name is 
identified is not that of pantomime. Pan- 
tomime, as it flourishes particularly in 
France and Italy, is conventionalized, 
whereas the success of the silent dramas 
in which I have appeared has devended 
on individualization of interpretation. 
Managers have often made the mistake 
f ° ° 
of sending me dancers for my companies. 
Jancers are rarely good actors in silent 
(rama; their tendencv to formal sym- 
metry is too strong. If a gesture is to 
oe made with the hand, for instance, they 
imost always use both hands. The 
alue of their work is more as decoration 
‘han as drama. W. J. Henderson once 
iid, in writing about the ballets of Wag- 
er, that their failure was due to their 
nterpretation by conventional dancers, 
when what thev needed was a corps of 
ilar-Morins. The day may come when 
era will be rather an impressionist 
an an exvressionist art, but until then, 
hngers and coaches must obey the oper- 
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Pilar-Morin As “Madame Butterfly” in 
Belasco’s Production of the Play 


atic composer’s command to dramatic ef- 
fect. All that I have done myself in 
silent drama and have trained others to 
do is dependent on the word. Silent 
dramas are written out as stories, with- 
out dialogue. I have always had my 
actors supply dialogue in rehearsing until 
our production had reached such a degree 


PT 


of finish that the acting could be trusted 
to speak for itself. 

“Of course this finish can be reached 
only by the finest control of ‘the physical 
organism. All actors need strongly de- 
veloped breath-control; in actors of the 
silent drama this need is almost as acute 
as for singers; they must respond so 
delicately to the musical accompaniments. 
My interest in this matter led me a few 
years ago into the elaboration of a chart 
which I have used not only with artists 
of the spoken and silent drama, moving- 
pictures and opera, but with backward 
children, in whom the formation of cor- 
rect breathing habits awakens dormant 
intellect. I addressed the American 
Physical Education Association on this 
matter a couple of seasons ago, and I 
may say that I regard scientific control 
of breath as the basis of healthy living.” 

Mme. Pilar-Morin created her first 
Japanese rdéle when she was barely four- 
teen. This was in a play on Pierre Loti’s 
novel, “Madame Chrysanthéme.” She 
also played in “Les Contes de Prin- 
temps,” another Japanese play, by Mau- 
rice Lefévre. After playing for a few 
months in “Sapho” and one-act plays by 
Michael Carré, Lefévre, Catulle Mendes 
and others, she was engaged for an eight 
months’ tour of Belgium in the great 
silent drama, “Pierrot Poéte,” which had 
been created by her at the Funambule 
Conservatory of Expression. When she 
played in “L’Enfant Prodigue,” after ap- 
pearances in Germany, Augustin Daly 
saw her and engaged her to come to 
America, this before she was sixteen 
years old. Abby and Grau of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, followed Daly 
in her management. Among her subse- 
quent triumphs, not the least was that 
of her revival of “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
a few seasons ago. a me A 





DETROITERS HAIL SYMPHONY’S RETURN 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Orchestra 
with Brilliant Success at 
First of Series 


DETROIT, Oct. 29.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony inaugurated its subscription series 
on Oct. 20, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch led 
his forces with brilliant success through 
a fine program, a feature of which was 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. The ap- 
peal of this noble work was irresistible. 
The orchestra performed it excellently, 
interpreting the music with admirable 
spirit, purity of tone and finished tech- 
nique. The second movement was es- 
pecially effective. The tuneful overture 
to “Der Freischutz” opened the program, 
and the concert closed with Svendsen’s 
“Carnaval a Paris.” Nina Koshetz, the 
assisting artist, received an ovation that 
vied with that given Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
in spontaneity and effusiveness. Each 
of her numbers exhibited intense dra- 
matic fervor, Moussorgsky’s “Death, the 
Commander,” proving particularly im- 
pressive. ‘“Parasha’s Reverie and 
Dance,” from Moussorgsky’s “The Fair 
at Sorochinsk,” and an aria from Tchai- 
kovsky’s opera “Pique Dame” were her 
other songs. This program was repeated 
on the following evening. 

The Sunday afternoon series was 
opened by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his 
orchestra on Oct. 23, and the occasion 
was especially notable because of the 
appearance, as soloist, of one of Mr. 
Gabr:lowitsch’s pupils, Cecile de Hor- 
vath. She appeared in Liszt’s Second 
Concerto, and thoroughly established her- 
self in public favor. She was recalled 
five or six times, a genuine expression 
of appreciation from a Sunday audience. 
The orchestra played four of Humper- 
dinck’s compositions in memory of the 
composer, two excerpts from “Hansel 
and Gretel.” and two from “Konigs- 
kinder.” Enthusiasm reached its high- 
est point, however, in the closing num- 
bers, a group of Brahms dances, which 
aroused so much interest that Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch overstepped an established 
rule and granted a repetition. 

The season of drama presented by the 
Detroit Symphony Society, with its own 
orchestra, will close to-night, after a 


season of six weeks. All of the perform- 
ances have attracted large audiences, al- 
though “Pygmalion” was probably the 
most popular of the six productions. The 
beautiful stage settings which Sam 
Hume and his designers provided have 
set a new standard for Detroit produc- 
tions. Individual successes have been 
many, including those of Doris Dretzka 
in “Pygmalion,” Jeannette Van der Vel- 
pen Reaume as Puck in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Sam Hume in “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” and Gil- 
mor Brown in all the réles he has por- 
trayed. The orchestra, under Victor 
Kolar’s baton, has contributed largely 
to the success of the venture, and was 
especially successful in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

An interesting feature of Music Week 
was the record made by the Chamber 
Music Society. This organization gave 
forty free concerts during that week. All 
of the participants gave their services 
without charge. 

A new quartet has recently been 
formed in Detroit, the members being 
prominent church singers. The new or- 
ganization, called the Detroit Concert 
Quartet, comprises: Augusta Welker, 
soprano; Helen Kennedy Snyder, con- 
tralto; John Koneczny, tenor, and Elwin 
C. Greer, baritone, and has the assist- 
ance of Gertrude Heinze Greer, who acts 
as accompanist and manager. 





MABEL MCDONOUGH. 
Announce Candidates for New York 


Union Elections on Nov. 10 

Specimen ballots have been issued for 
the election of Local 310, Musical Mutual 
Protective Union of New York, to be 
held on Nov. 10. Candidates for presi- 
dent are Angela Matera and Anthony 
Mulieri; vice-president, Fred J. Etzel and 
William A. Roche; treasurer, Ike Rosen- 
berg and Leonard Werner, and secretary, 
Henry V. Donnelly and William A. 
Dooley. For financial secretary, Cole C. 
Halle and Emil Koch, and for manager of 
the discount fund John H. Bernstein and 
Charles T. Bohner have been nominated. 
The list of nominees for trustees, from 
which three will be chosen. includes Mor- 
ris Benavente, Harry Kantor, Julius 
Kessler, Arthur Kunze, Leo Shapiro, Leo 
Siroky, Leo Taussig and Frank Wolf. An 
executive committee of seven men will 
be elected from the following: Harry 


Albert, William C. Dodge, Louis Buiten- 
kant, Alfred Clifford, Donato D’Onofrio, 
Louis Finkelstein, Giuseppe Fulgione, 
Charles Gartner, Arthur Giannone, Jack 
Goldbetter, Jacob Goldring, John J. 
Juliano, Samuel Jung, Henry M. Kielgast, 
John J. Perfetto, Jacob Rosenberg, Al- 
fred G. Sharpe and Samuel Suber. 





PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE PLANS 
SERIES AT COOPER UNION 


To Present First of Free Programs on 
Nov. 20—Many Support Project 

The series of free educational concerts 
to be given by the People’s Institute in 
the Great Hall of Cooper Union each 
Sunday evening during the season will 
open Nov. 20. The tentative list of 
artists to appear in the series includes 
Inez Barbour, Sophie Braslau, Sascha 
Culbertson, Eva Gauthier, May Peterson, 
John Powell, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Efrem Zimbalist. The advisory com- 
mittee of musicians comprises Harold 
Bauer, Louise Homer, Albert Spaulding 
and Reinhold Warlich. 

Among well-known persons who have 
contributed to the special fund which 
makes these concerts possible are: Man- 
ton B. Metcalf, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
Elizabeth W. Frothingham, Bartlett 
Arkell, John Wanamaker, General Cole- 
man Du Pont, Thomas A. Edison, Marie 
Kieckhoefer (subscriptions from many 
friends), Ralph Pulitzer, D. A. Ana- 
bacher, J. D. Armitage, Mrs. Harmon 
Spencer August, James Barber, Jeremiah 
Beall, Martin Beckhard, Mrs. George 
Bernard, Alexander W. Bing, Leo S. 
Bing, George Blagden, Samuel Buegelei- 
sen, Ethel DuBois, Otto M. Eidlitz, Mor- 
ris Fatman, Mrs. Sidney Fish, Andrew 
Fletcher, J. Friedman, Jr., Philip L. 
Goodwin, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
Percival S. Hill, B. G. Hutchins, Willard 
V. King, Mrs. L. A. Kinney, Julius Clar- 
ence Levi, Mrs. August Lewis, Cornelia 
K. Manley, Edwin L. Meyers, Mrs. J. A. 
Mitchell, J. Leonard Replogle, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ryan, Mrs. Phelps Sawyer, 
Alfred F. Seligsberg, Mrs. Isaac N. Selig- 
man, Louis S. Stroock, Eli Winkler, May 
W. White, William C. Willcox and Mrs. 
Lewis S. Wolff. 

The executive committee comprises 
Everett D. Martin, chairman; Mrs. 
Louise Ryals de Cravioto, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, Henry 
De Forest Baldwin, Francesca de K, 
Gilder, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Mrs. Mary Dows Herter, Marie Kieck- 
hoefer, Sam A. Lewisohn, Mrs. Parker 
McCollister, Cora McDowell, Ralph 
Pulitzer, Edward F. Sanderson, Herbert 
L. Satterlee, with Erik Huneker, execu- 
tive secretary. 


FOCH TO TRAIN PLAYERS 


American Orchestral Society to Form 


Junior and Senior Bodies 


With the opening of its second season, 
the American Orchestral Society, of 
which Mrs. E. H. Harriman is president, 
announces that opportunities are af- 
forded students of orchestral instruments 
and conducting to train under Dirk Foch. 
For this purpose the society is now form- 
ing a junior and a senior training orches- 
tra, in each of which student musicians 
will be allowed to play side by side with 
professionals of greater experience. 
The membership fee is one dollar for the 
season. Trials for places in the orches- 
tras are now being held and it is ex- 
pected that by the middle of November 
both orchestras will be in full swing. 

The junior group is to consist of stud- 
ents of all orchestral instruments who 
have not yet perfected their technique 
far enough to be admitted to the ad- 
vanced group. The senior body will be 
made up of sixty students of stringed in- 
struments and forty professionals in the 
wood-wind and brass sections. Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to twenty students 
of the senior orchestra who excel in their 
work. 

The society further announces that the 
training of student conductors under Mr. 
Foch will begin as soon as the rehearsals 
of the two orchestras start. ; 

In addition to Mrs. Harriman the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the so- 
ciety are Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey, Mrs. William Kin- 
nicutt Draper, Mrs. J. Gilmore Drayton, 
Ethan Allen, Cornelius N. Bliss., Jr., 
2Zawlins L. Cottenet, George Adams Ellis, 
Carl W. Hamilton, Walter B. James. Rob- 
ert S. Lovett, Charles A. Peabody, Frank- 
lin Robinson and Henry White 
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Utica, N. Y.—Edward Barrow, for- 
merly a vocal teacher in Utica, has been 
appointed conductor for the Richfield 
Springs Music Club, recently organized. 
* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—Bertha M. Foster of the 
Miami Conservatory entertained the 
Junior Music Club at the opening meet- 
ing of the season Oct. 15, at the studio 
building. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—William Meyer, 
at a meeting of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, read a paper in which he re 
viewed the difficulties encountered in in- 
ducing boys to study the best music. 

* K ok 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Mrs. Iva Sproule- 
Baker, pianist and organist of Miami, 
and Mrs. Ruby Showers Baker, soprano, 
of Dayton, Ohio, gave a joint recital un- 
der the auspices of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. Several hundred persons 
were present. 

* * * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—Hazel Harrison, col- 
ored pianist, gave a recital at Calvary 
Baptist Church, the program ranging 
from Bach to modern masters. The 
concert was under the local manage- 
ment of F. L. Barnett, principal of the 
Frederic Douglas School. 

* * * 


CEDAR FALLS, JIOowA——A_ song re- 
cital by Anna Gertrude Childs, soprano, 
was given in the College Auditorium on 
the evening of Oct. 18. The program in- 
cluded works by Schubert, Wolff, Grieg, 
and MacDowell, besides a modern group. 
Ernest Zechiel accompanied. 

* * * 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Leslie Marie 
Jones, a girl of ten years, pupil of Mrs. 
John Calvin Wells, impressed her audi- 
ence at the auditorium of the Women’s 
Club in a piano recital. Her program 
included music by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Percy Grainger and Cyril Scott. 

* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—At a concert un- 
der the direction of Mary V. Moloney 
for the benefit of the Deaf Mute 
Building Fund, Rene Solomon, vio- 
linist; Maurice Thomson, tenor; Mrs. 
Christian Schertz, harpist; Violet Drott, 
reader, and Miss Troyer, soprano, ap- 
peared, 

* * &* 

URBANA, ILL.—Frederic B. Stiven, or- 
ganist, gave three recitals recently in the 
University of Illinois. Programs of 
varied numbers, ranging from the classic 
to the moderns were given. At his reci- 
tal on Oct. 16, Prof. Stiven was assisted 
by Lillian Rutlin, soprano, and Arthur 
Beresford, bass. 

* * oe 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The orchestra of 
Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar 


Falls, made its first appearance in 
Waterloo at a concert at Sunnyside 
Country Club. There are thirty-five 


pieces in the orchestra, which is con- 
ducted by Theodore R. Gundry. Louise 
Fuerste played a violin solo at this con- 
cert. 

* * oo 

SAN FRANcIScO, CAL.—The Arrilaga 

Musical College faculty has been in- 
creased by the appointment of Louise 
Massey, vocalist, and Isoline Harvey, 
violinist, to the staff. Miss Massey 
comes from the New England Conserva- 
tory at Boston and Miss Harvey from 
London, England. The latter is a grad- 
uate of the Royal Conservatory. 

* * * 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO —Wilbert Maddox, 
violinist, who visits Columbus weekly to 
teach a violin class, gave a recital at 
Elks’ Hall, Mary Elizabeth Maddux as- 
sisting as accompanist. The Concerto 
in F Sharp Minor of Vieuxtemps and 
Spohr’s Concerto in D Minor were in- 
cluded in the program. Elsie Lyon, con- 
tralto, formerly of New York City, has 
opened a studio in East Broad Street. 

x * © 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Pupils of Ed- 
gar J. Parry were heard in recital at 
his studio recently. Ethel Cline, Mar- 
jorie Beckett, Harrold Pannell, Garnet 
Cline, Charles Waugh, Mr. Abrahms, 
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Miss Lewis, 


Miss Shy, ” 
yle 


Reese Townsend, 


Ott McClure, 
Miss Salmon, 
Douthat, Miss Orandorf, Miss Town- 


send, Opal Groves, Mrs. Johnson and 
Miss Bishop were among those partici- 
pating. 

* * * 

DENTON, TEx.—The choir of the First 
Baptist Church, is to present “The Light 
Eternal” by Petrie, as its Christmas can- 
tata. The officers of the choir are: John 
B. Crockett, conductor; Mrs. R. M. 
Barns, president; Fern Turner, secre- 
tary; Ruth Fenwick, assistant-secretary. 
The chorus composed of 100 voices, in- 
cludes a strong mixed quartet and the 
Baptist Male Quartet, composed of J. W. 
Pender, C. H. McDowell, W. A. Wilson, 
John B. Crockett. 


a * * 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Frederick H. 
Haywood, New York vocal teacher and 
author of “Universal Song,” demon- 
strated his method of instruction last 
week at the Young Friends’ Association, 
under the direction of Anne McDon- 
ough and for her sight-singing classes. 
After a short talk on the history of the 
course which he has formulated in his 
“Universal Song,’ Mr. Haywood gave 
the first three lessons from Volume I to 
a class of 100 men and women. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Junior Mu- 
sic Club, at a meeting at the Belling- 
ham School of Music, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mildred Byles, president; 
Madelene Hess, secretary; Hortense 
Yule, Varian Arter and Lois Wilson, pro- 
gram committee. Senior Club members 
entertained the Juniors with a program 
given by Mrs. F. H. Whipple, Mrs. J. H. 
Prentice, Mrs. W. A. Davis and Minnie 
Clark, who played instrumental music, 
and Mrs. G. W. Clark, soprano, who sang 
a number of solos. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first Sunday eve- 
ning concert of the Elks Club was given 
at the clubhouse, Oct. 16, with a program 
given by Floyd H. Walter, organist; 
Thomas Keefer, violinist; Charles Cap- 
pellano, cornetist; Margaret Ryan, so- 
prano, and Gilman Williams, baritone. 
The first Sunday evening musicale was 
given at the Vincentian Institute the 
same evening and comprised numbers by 
a trio by Mary M. Burke and Beatrice 
Zollinger, sopranos, and Lorena A. 
Kehoe, contralto. Alice H. McEneny was 
accompanist. 

* * * 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Frank Beach, of 
the Emporia State Normal School, gave 
an address on the subject, “High School 
Credits for Outside Music Study,” at the 
annual reception by the president of the 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Women’s City Club. Members 
of the school board, supervisors and 
teachers took part in the discussion 
which followed. Henry Sowaine, pian- 
ist, with the Ampico reproducing piano, 
gave daily lecture-recitals for a week 
before the leading musical organizations 
and the high schools. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of a series 
of Sunday evening cantatas by the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
directed by Dr. Harold W. Thompson, 
was sung Oct. 16, when Tozer’s “Two 
Harvest” was presented. The soloists 
were Marietta White, soprano; Louise B. 
Haefner, alto; Albert V. Cook, baritone; 
Lowell D. Kenny, tenor; and Earle 
Hummel, violinist. It was the first Sun- 
day evening service in an Albany church 
entirely devoted to music and will become 
a permanent feature of the activities of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club introduced Professor Jacob 
Singer of the University of Nebraska 
at the Burgess Nash Auditorium in a 
lecture on “American Composers.” Ben 
Stanley presented Hazel Reynolds in an 
organ recital at Trinity Cathedral, Sarah 
Herara, soprano, assisting in the pro- 
gram. During the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church held here an organ reci- 
tal was given by Louise Shaddock Zabris- 
kie. Florence Basler Palmer presented 
thirty pupils in a free universal song 
class, at the Mickel Bros. music hovse. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A piano recital by 
three pupils of Raymond Wilson, for- 
merly of the music department of Syra- 
cuse University and now of the East- 
man School, began the students’ concerts 
in the new Eastman School, and at the 
same time set a high standard for the 
course. The three pupils were Dorothy 
Dodd, Roslyn Weisberg and George Mac- 
nabb, all of whom took lessons from Mr. 
Wilson in Syracuse, and have continued 
their studies with him here. Mr. Mac- 
nabb is a graduate of the music depart- 
ment of Syracuse University, and was 
offered a scholarship there this year, but 
preferred to come to Rochester. 

* * &* 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—In the first pro- 
program for the season of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Morning Musicales, at the 
Grand Avenue Temple, a quartet from 
the Kansas City Chamber Music Society, 
comprising Brown Schoenheit, flute; 
George Rowe, clarinet; Delssohn Conn- 
way, ’cello, and Philip Scone, piano, was 
prominent. Solos were given by Mrs. 
Allan Taylor, soprano; Mrs. Lewis Hess, 
contralto, and Beulah Marty, violinist. 
Arch Bailey, former pupil of and assist- 
ant teacher for Oscar Seagle, gave his 
first recital here at the Athenaeum, and 
was cordially received. Powell Weaver, 
pupil of Pietro Yon, has returned from 
a summer spent in concert work in Italy. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Treble Clef Club 
conducted by Mrs. Rose Coursen-Reed, 
took up its first rehearsal of the season, 
the study of Gena Branscombe’s ‘Ol’ 
Marse Winter” and Berwald’s ‘The 
Dancers.” The members for this season 
are: Mrs. Sanderson Reed, Mrs. Frank 
M. Taylor, Mrs. L. E. Cable, Mrs.. Ed- 
ward C. Reed, Mrs. Beatrice Kimmons, 
Mrs. Helen Fromme Schedler, Gertrude 
Hoeber, Irene DeHarde, Overta Weber, 
Gertrude Porter, Adele Barnickel], Lola 
Kernan, Hermine Albers, Belle Sherman, 
Mrs. Genevieve Butterfield-Young, Mrs. 
John H. Tuttle, Mrs. H. M. Schweitzer, 
Mrs. Raymond V. McKalson, Gladys Dob- 
son, Mrs. Palmer L. Fales, Mrs. C. M. 
Brink, Nina Dressel, Helen Dekum, Mrs. 
Donald Lamont, Mrs. W. H. Chatten, 
Gertrude Ost, Mrs. H. E. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Richard Williams, Mrs. O. B. Riddle, and 
Mrs. Florence Jackson-Youney, accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Musical Art 
Club has elected the following officers: 
Hester B. Finger, president; Addie How- 
ell, Joseph McClean and Emily Magrath, 
vice-presidents; Gertrude Cappleman, 
secretary; Kramer Koster, treasurer; 
Ella Hymans, manager; Maud W. Gib- 
bon, Jennie Kroeg, Spencer Atkinson, 
John Garrison and Mrs. Geo. Huard, ad- 
ditional members of the board; Bessie 
Ravenel, corresponding secretary, and 
Maria Gaillard, librarian. A new club, 
composed of pianists, has been estab- 
lished by Hester B. Finger, and the 
membership includes the most prominent 
teachers of the community. The Music 
Study Club, founded by Virginia Tup- 
per, meets once a fortnight and is en- 
couraging the talented younger members 
of the musical profession. Ashley Hall 
has secured the services of Mile. Wally 
Ruegger, a pupil of DeGreef, as head of 
the piano department. Marie Baker re- 


mains the head of the violin department. - 


* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale began its eighth season with a pro- 
gram at the Vista del Arroyo on ancient 
Hebrew music. Marjorie Sinclair con- 
tributed a paper on the subject, and the 
musical numbers were given by the fol- 
lowing: Non-members of the club—Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Hassler, soprano and 
bass; Clarence D. Kellogg, pianist; Stan- 
ley J. McCoy, trombone player, and 
Harry Kellogg, tenor; club members— 
Mrs. Henley Bussing, soprano; Lillian 
R. Carson, pianist; Julia Perrine, so- 
prano; Mrs. J. F. Davis, soprano, and 
Miss Sinclair, mezzo-soprano. Illustra- 
tions, from ancient frescoes and carv- 
ings in Egypt and Assyria showing in- 
struments of the period, added to the in- 
terest of the program. Some modern 
orthodox ritual music was also heard. 
The pictorial illustrations were made by 
Mrs. F, L. Brainard and Mrs. M. D. 
Traylor of the club. The paper and the 
pictures will be presented by the club 
to the Pasadena Public Library. Other 
subjects for the year include Greek 
Catholic music, music of the modern 
Protestant church and Sunday school, 
and music of the Indians, the Negroes 
and the isolated whites. Mrs. Harry D. 
Machin is president of the club for the 
season. 

* * * 

EUGENE, ORE.—The glee clubs for men 

and women of the University of Oregon, 


have been organized, and new memb 
chosen. Both clubs plan trips both 
Oregon and other states during the s, 
son. 
club, is gathering data from other sch: 
of the Northwest in regard to ‘nan. 
of tours. Members of the Men’s ¢ 
are: Wallie Cannon, S. Phillips, Art! 
Johnson, Nelson English, Glen Morr 
and George Stearns, Portland; Way, 
Akers, Wasco; Ralph Poston, LaGran: 
Alan Smith, Cresene Fariss, War 
Kays, Roy Bryson, French Moore, a 
Herbert Pate, Eugene; John Gavin, 1 
Dalles; Ronald Reid, Shedd; Harris EF} 
worth, Cottage Grove; Maurice El 
Joseph; C. Newbury, Medford; Aubr. , 
Furry, Ashland, and C. Vallentyr., 
Spokane. Seventeen places in the p::- 
sonnel of the women’s glee club w: 
filled, when Director Leland Coon : 
nounced the following names, of th 
winning positions. Joanna James, H |. 
dred Hall, Vera Price, Margaret Powe 
Bess Huss, Rita Ridings, Maxine Bur: », 
Alice Baker, Romona Rowe, Allervs 
Radsdale, Maud Lageson, Kathleen Ke 
Viola Powell, Dorothy Poill, Ruth Ake 
Leona Gregory, and Margaret Philli 
Members of this club who were here last 
year are Florence Garrett, Bennice A 
stock, Gladys Keeney, Betti Kessi, Muri! 
Myers, Marvel Skeels, Belle Chatburn, 
Eloise McPherson, Marion Linn, a 
Constance Miller. Two trips are planned 
for this year one to the Marshfield dis- 
trict, and one north. 
ok * * 

NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will introduce two new 
features at its meetings this year. On 
is that new piano works will be played, 
the artist explaining the technique of 
each work as it is interpreted. The 
other feature will be the discussion of 
new books on music at the monthly meet- 
ings. These are to be held on the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month, from Octo- 
ber to May. At the first meeting re- 
cently, the topic was “Musicians’ Rela- 
tions with One Another and with the 
Community.” Resolutions were offered 
by committees on “Ethics of Musicians.” 
Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, chairman, “Rais- 
ing Teaching Rates and the Problem of 
the Missed Lesson,” W. Goldstein, chair- 
man; and “Services of Professional Mu- 
sicians at Concerts,” G. C. Cooksey, 
chairman. Topics for future meetings 
will include: “Principles of Pedagogy as 
Applied to Music Teaching,” “Class 
Teaching of Piano,” “Class Teaching of 
Singing,” “Tests of Efficiency in Music 
Teaching,” “New Developments in Music 
Education,” and “Pictures for the Musi- 
cian’s Studio.” Among the speakers for 
the year will be C. C. Henson, Louise 
Favrot, C. Buckner, Robert Schmitz, 
Cammie Allen, Mary Conway, E. E. 
Schuyten and L. R. Maxwell. The of- 
ficers are: L. R. Maxwell, president; 
Mrs. Dupuy L. Harrison and Dr. Gui- 
seppe Ferrata, vice-presidents; G. Camp- 
bell Cooksey, secretary, and Mrs. L., E. 
Toomey, treasurer. On the board of 
directors are: Cuthbert Buckner, Mary 
Conway, Walter Goldstein, B. McCoard, 
Mrs. A. S. Specht and Henry Wehrmann. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The Music De- 
partment of the Woman’s Club with Mrs. 
J. W. Hoit as general chairman, Mrs. 
Sam J. Chandler, vice-chairman and Mrs. 
Oscar J. Fox, secretary, announces the 
following subjects and chairmen for the 
season’s program: Japanese Music, Mrs. 
W. B. McMillan; Oriental Art and In- 
terior Decoration, Mrs. H. P. Drought; 
Christmas Music, Mrs. Lula Griesen- 
beck; Modern Italian Music, Mrs. Oscar 
J. Fox; American Music, Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott; Indian Music, Mrs, O. M. Farns- 
worth; Poets in Music, Mrs. Sam J. 
Chandler. For the opening meeting for 
the season of the Tuesday Musical Club 
held at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, Edna Schelb directed the 
program with “Nature Music” as th 
subject. The paper was written by Mrs. 
Mamie Reynolds Denison and read by 
Mrs. J. S. Monkhouse. The program 
was furnished by Mrs. Delphi Powell, 
Martha Mathieu, Leonora Smith, Hen- 
rietta Enck, LaRue Loftin. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Edward Sachs and 
Catherine Clark. Mme. Frida Stjerna 
was made an honorary member of th 
organization. The San Antonio Musica: 
Club has added an Extension Club De- 
partment to its activities, with Mrs. 
W. Hoit as chairman. Extension clu’: 
have been formed in Floresville a: 
Mission, and one is beine formed 
Brownsville. The Mission Musical C! 
held its first musicale in October with 4 
membership of 150 and waiting list. T 
officers are: President, Mrs. Mack: 
Solenberger; vice-president, G. E. Ca 
penter: secretary, Helen Morgan; trea 
urer, Mrs. C. P. Wright. 


Arthur Rudd, manager of the me : 
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CARYLNA PUPIL SUCCESSFUL IN 
DUBLIN 


A pupil of Kathryn Carylna, Lily 
feagher, soprano, has been singing with 
ecess In Ireland and Wales. Miss 
feagher Was announced for four -num- 
ors at her recent appearance as soloist 
ith the Dublin Symphony, but she had 
) sing eighteen in response to the ap- 
iguse. She is giving a final Dublin re- 
‘tal at the Scala Theater on Nov. 13, 
lowing which she will sail for New 
ork, to fill concert engagements in the 
nited States. Miss Meagher has been 
udying voice and interpretation with 
{iss Carylna for the past three years. 
Another Carylna pupil, William Kear- 
ey, Canadian tenor, appeared at the 
Hote] Astor on the afternoon of Nov. 4, 
nder the auspices of the Drama Comedy 
lub. Miss Carylna has begun her win- 
pr season with a large number of pupils. 


GRACE ELLIOTT ASSISTS DU VAL 
STUDENTS 


Grace Elliott, New York pianist and 
ccoompanist, was the assisting artist at 

concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
unday afternoon, Oct. 30, when J. H. 
bu Val presented two of his pupils in a 
ong program. In addition to well-mod- 
lated accompaniments, Miss_ Elliott 
layed the Chopin Etude in A Minor and 
he one in E Flat, adding a Liszt num- 
srasanencore. The soloists were Paul 
ostello, tenor, and Ida Heydt, soprano, 
both of whose efforts were rewarded 
ith merited applause. Mr. Costello 
ang airs by Puccini, Verdi and Wagner, 
nd Miss Heydt was heard in songs and 
he “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” in which 
he displayed a voice of extraordinary 
bower and brilliance. 


PLAYS FOR PATTERSON PUPILS 


A recital was given by Marie Mikova, 
pianist, for the Patterson Home for Mu- 
icand Art Students on Oct. 27. Estelle 
eask, soprano, a pupil of Elizabeth 
elso Patterson, assisted with numbers 
ly Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Renée Rabey, Tchaikovsky, Troyer, Anne 
traton Miller and Farley. 


FIRST WITHERSPOON MUSICALE 


The first musicale of the season by 
upils of the Herbert Witherspoon 
tudios was given on Oct. 22 at the Hotel 
lajestic. Nine more musicales are pro- 
ected for Saturday afternoons at the 
ame hotel. Mr. Witherspoon has ar- 
anged for Samuel Thewman, stage man- 


ager of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
to teach acting at the studios, these 
classes to meet three times weekly. Dr. 
Arthur Mees has become one of the reg- 
ular teachers at the studios for special 
coaching in oratorio. He will give a 
series of lectures during the season, and 
other lecture-series will be given by Mr. 
Witherspoon and George A. Wedge. 


CO-OPERATE IN PLATT SCHOOL 
MUSICALE 


Among the artists presented in a musi- 
cale at Estelle Platt’s Music School, in 
Carnegie Hall, was Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist. Mr. Wilkinson has_ studied 
with Charlotte Kendall Hull of the fac- 
ulty. Miss Hull is a Sevcik pupil and 
has been associated with the master as 
assistant teacher. Dorothy Fox, so- 
prano, a pupil of Miss Platt, was also 
heard on this program. Piano solos were 
played by Doris Madden of the faculty. 
Miss Fox is known as a recital singer, 
and Miss Madden, who is an Australian, 
has toured with Melba. 


RODOLPHE VIDAS OPENS STUDIO 


Rodolphe Vidas, first teacher of Raoul 
Vidas and formerly director of the Model 
Music School of Bucharest, has opened 
a studio at 11% West Eighty-fourth 
Street. Mr. Vidas, though an accom- 
plished player himself, has consistently 
devoted his energies to teaching. Be- 
sides his work with the players who have 
already applied to him for instruction, 
he will conduct an amateur orchestra, 
which will rehearse regularly throughout 
the season. 


HERBERT DITTLER BEGINS SEASON 


Herbert Dittler, American violinist, 
has opened his New York studio and will 
give a limited amount of private lessons. 
Mr. Dittler is conductor of the Columbia 
University Orchestra and is also a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the college, teaching 
both violin and ensemble playing. 





STOPAK WORKING WITH SINSHEIMER 


Josef Stopak, violinist, who was solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on Oct. 30, has been 
working almost daily with Bernard Sins- 
heimer, New York violinist and teacher. 


MALKIN SCHOOL REOPENS 
The Malkin Music School, Manfred 
Malkin, director, has opened its ninth 
year. 





n (hicago Studio 
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Chicago, Oct. 31. 
Pupils of the American Conservatory 
ppeared in recital in Kimball Hall on 


ct. 29. Those taking pare were: Ed- 
ard Eigenschank, organist; Lucille 
weetser, Bernice Jelinek and Erwin 


1) - . . . . 

funn, pianists, and Jacqueline Etter, 
*siro Mijauchi, Myra Conyers, George 
HacEwan .and Julius ~Braeckelaere, 
ocalists. 

4 * * * 

Carl Rink of the Chicago Musical Col- 
ege has been named concermaster of the 


vic Orchestra, Frederick Stock and 
tic DeLamarter, conductors. 

ok * x 
Phyllis Schmidt, contralto, of the 


hmerican Conservatory, has been en- 
ged for a year’s tour with the Del Mar 
uartet, Louise Winter and George 
mith, vocal students, gave a recital 
A Peoria last week. Miss Winter also 
peared at a musicale at the Edgewater 
‘ach Hotel. 
cad * * 
mI e following students of the Chicago 
ua cal College appeared in a recital on 
ct, 29: Aletha Haas, Mamie Stillerman, 
“arie Turner, Ruth Alexander Tracey 
id Ethel Stenn, pianists; Ben Zimberoff 
Md Virginia Richards, violinists, and 
na Gray, Myrtle Carlson, Katherine 
»-!son, Bryce Talbot and Weldon 
lock, vocalists. 
* * * 

oon J. Blackmore, pianist, member of 
* Taculty of the Bush Conservatory, 


has a large class this season. Alan 
Irwin, after giving several concerts, and 
Adeline Foss of Tacoma, Wash., whose 
playing created a most favorable impres- 
sion on the commencement program of 
the Bush Conservatory last June, have 
resumed their work. Many new and 
promising students have joined the class 
and several of Mr. Blackmore’s pupils 
are playing successfully in public and 
holding responsible positions in schools 
and colleges. Mr. Blackmore expects to 
devote more time this season to the con- 
cert field than he has in the past few 
seasons. He specializes in modern com- 
positions and he is noted for his inter- 
pretations of the works of Ravel, Cyril 
Scott and Debussy. Two new composi- 
tions by Mr. Blackmore, “The Portraits,” 
which he played at his concert recently, 
are now in the hands of his publisher. 
* * * 


Winners of the Bush Conservatory 
scholarships appeared in a recital on Oct. 
22. Those taking part were Fyrne 
Bogle, Sanford Schlussel and Adolph 
Ruzicka, pianists; Jennie Peterson, Char- 
lotte Jacobs and Clay Hart, vocalists, and 
Ebbe Frederickson, violinist. 

ca * ok 


Harry Perkins, a student at Bush Con- 
servatory, is now a member of the violin 
section of the Chicago Symphony. 

* * * 


Jacob Hannemann, pianist; Eugene 
Christy, tenor, and Kenneth Fiske, vio- 
linist, students of the American Con- 
servatory, gave a recital on Oct. 22. 
Samuel Ham, former student of the Con- 
servatory, has been appointed director 
of the vocal department of the De Pau 
University. Iona Burrows, pianist, has 
been engaged for a concert tour with 
Vera Poppe, ‘cellist. 


World Loses Ardent Seeker of 
Truth in Natalie Curtis-Burlin 


SOVOUUANOAONUOUARONNONANEQUGQUOUNEONAOOOAUOONNNENLOCUAUOUNEANEOOOOQOOOUTEANSEOONUOUUOENOOEUUOOOONEGOENOOOOQOUREGENOOOOOOTEDOOOOEOO OCU ESENENTOOOOOCENSEEQOOUOEEOTUOOOUUOOEGGOUGN OOOO UEEDONADOOG AGP PPT 


ROM Paris comes the announcement 
of the sudden death on Oct. 23, in an 
automobile accident, of Natalie Curtis- 
Burlin, America’s most inspired folk- 
lorist. 
To music, her going is the loss of an 
ardent seeker of truth. But to the In- 


dian and Negro of America it means_ 


more: it is the going of their most de- 
voted defender, the most eloquent pleader 
of their cause. A niece of George Wil- 
liam Curtis, the great Abolitionist, she 
took from him the torch which could light 
the way to greater racial tolerance. 

Born in New York, Mrs. Curtis-Burlin 
received her musical education from Ar- 
thur Friedheim here, and later went 
abroad where she studied with Busoni 
in Berlin, Giraudet in Paris, Kapelmeis- 
ter Wolf in Bonn and Kneise in the 
Wagner-Schule in Bayreuth. 

She returned to America, a pianist of 
unquestioned brilliant promise, and then 
went out to Arizona to spend a year with 
her brother. There she first heard the 
song, and witnessed the ceremonies of 
the Indians, and, with her keen sym- 
pathy, recognized the beauties of an 
art the government was so ruthlessly 
trying to suppress. It was then that 
she made her choice. Eschewing the 
field of the virtuoso, one which would un- 
doubtedly have brought her greater ma- 
terial compensation, she chose a path 
which promised constant sacrifice and 
whose only reward lay in the satisfaction 
of a noble work accomplished. 

Although only a girl, she went to 
Washington, and before Roosevelt, who 
was then President, made a plea for the 
Red Man’s art. Understanding imme- 
diately the spirit of* her work, Roosevelt 
gave her his permission to visit any of 
the reservations she wished, and with 
this as passport, she returned to the 
Southwest to begin her task. 

Against the Indian’s natural distrust 
of the white men, her sweet sympathy 
prevailed, and soon the Indians were de- 
votedly co-operating with her in the work 
which was to preserve for their children 
and humanity the art, then in its twi- 
light hour. The result of these several 
years of tireless endeavor is her “Indians’ 
Book,” a collection of 200 songs culled 
from eighteen tribes. Of its kind, it is 
an unmatched classic, revealing as no 
other work has done the depth and poetry 
of the Indian’s soul. 

Following this, Dr. Moton, who had 
succeeded Booker T. Washington as 
head of Tuskegee, George Foster Pea- 
body and others requested her to come 
South to do for the Negro what she had 
done for the Indian. With the same de- 
votion Mrs. Curtis-Burlin began her 
work, and the series of “Hampton Books 
of Negro Music” bears splendid record of 
her labors. Unlike most folklorists, 
Mrs. Curtis-Burlin was not satisfied with 
the mere writing down of melody, but 
feeling that the harmonies were an in- 
stinctive part of Negro art, she gave 
faithful recording of the whole. Fol- 
lowed her most recent book, “Songs and 
Tales from the Dark Continent,” the only 
work of its kind ever written, and one 
pulsating with the spirit of African art. 

Besides her work as folklorist, Mrs. 
Curtis-Burlin’s vivid original musical 
compositions, founded on folk themes, 
have been given by leading choral bodies 
and instrumentalists. And her prose 
writings, besides their authority, are 
sonorous and full of beauty. An Indian 
ballet, written by her, was to have been 
produced this winter by Adolvh Bolm. 

This summer with her husband, Paul 
Burlin, the artist, she had gone to Eu- 
rope, where her works were being trans- 
lated simultaneously into German and 
French and where she was to give re- 
citals of folk-songs. Thus on the eve 
of greater recognition, she died. 

Percy Grainger once said of her, “She 
is more than musician. That is what fits 
her so well for this holy task.” And 
that is why her success was so unusual. 
With her remarkable musical erudition, 
was combined a nature utterly selfless, 
surpassingly sympathetic. Despite the 
fact that her task meant constant 
strain upon her health, she worked un- 
tiringly, impelled by the vision of greater 
justice to our oppressed races. Nor has 
her work been fruitless. To her, more 
than to any other single person, is due 
the larger appreciation for the Indian 
and Nevro arts at present felt in Amer- 
ica. Others, to whom her work com- 
municated that noble ideal of interracial 
love based unon artistic understanding, 
have followed in her footsteps, and to 


them, she will remain the beloved, the 
inspired leader. 

It is the Negro and Indian of Amer- 
ica, however, who will miss her most. 
With her subtle ability to approach 
naive humanity, she won from them an 
unswerved devotion. Her greatest trib- 
ute will come in the new racial pride 
with which she inspired them. In those 
twilight hours at Hampton, which she 
immortalized, her death will bring a new 
note of grief and solemnity, as the stu- 
dents sing out the “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot”; but there is also a new dig- 
nity in that Natalie Curtis-Burlin lived 
to reveal to others the beauty, the 
poignancy of their art. 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 


PASSED AWAY 


Dr. Zimri L. Parvin 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—Dr. Zimri 
L. Parvin, one of the veteran music 
teachers of Oregon and a_ well-known 
composer of music, died Oct. 20 at his 
home here after an illness of one week, 
culminating in apoplexy. Dr. Parvin, 
who was in his seventy-eighth year, is 
survived by his widow and one daughter, 
Mrs. Mamie P. Brown, and two sons, 
J. R. and E. A. Parvin. He was a doctor 
of music. A native of Indiana, he served 
with distinction in the Civil War, being 
a member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and a prominent member of the 
veterans’ male quartet. He was an ex- 
pert teacher of harmony and _ was 
formerly head of the department of mu- 
sic, Willamette University, Salem. He 
took a principal part in the organization 
of the Northwestern Normal School of 
Music and Art that later had quarters 
in the Tilford Building, this city, with 
Dr. Parvin as its president. He was an 
active member of the Society of Oregon 
Composers. 














Hunter Welsh 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 28.—Hunter 
Welsh, pianist, died recently at his home 
here in his forty-fifth year. After 
graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he specialized in 
languages, Mr. Welsh devoted his entire 
time to the study of the piano. In Amer- 
ica he graduated from the Philadelphia 
Musical Academv, under the instruction 
of the late Carl Samans. Following this, 
he went to Europe where he_ spent 
eight years studying with Emil Sauer 
in Dresden and Robert Fischof of 
Vienna. Since his return to America he 
has given recitals in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and appeared as soloist with 
leading orchestras. S. M. 


Mrs. Franklin T. Howe 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,. Oct. 27.—Mrs. 
Howe, mother of Willard Howe, corre- 
spondent for MusicAL AMERICA in the 
National Capital, died at her home in this 
city on Oct. 22. Mrs. Howe was the 
widow of Franklin T. Howe, formerly 
one of the most prominent of Washing- 
ton’s music critics. Jesides Willard 
Howe Mrs. Howe is survived by Mary 
Helen Howe. soprano and teacher, and 
Marie Howe Spurr, pianist. W. H. 


William R. Draper 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 24.—William R. 
Draper, well-known in Toronto as a 
musician, song writer and _ publisher, 
died here recently at the age of sixty 
years. He had been in poor health for 
some time. He wrote a number of songs 
and was an accomplished mandolin and 
guitar player. He was also the pro- 
prietor of a publishing house. He was 
born in Kingston, Ont. W. J. B. 





Lady Adam Beck 


ToRONTO, Oct. 24.—Lady Adam Beck 
of London, Ont., died here this week at 
the Toronto General Hospital. Lady 
Beck was an accomplished amateur sing- 





er and a prominent member of the 
Women’s Musical Club of London. 
W. J. B. 


Goulding Warne 


TORONTO, Oct. 24.—Goulding Warne, 
well-known in musical circles in Toronto, 
died here on Oct. 22. He was a native 
of Toronto and a member of several 
musical societies. Weds 
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: ther city here. I want to stop in New country before and not often even in e ° 
Elisabeth Schumann ae P Europe. Among them are: ‘Ich Wollt De Kyzer-Cumming to 


To Sing New Songs 
- Richard Strauss 


SE ee ce PAULUS HOT LHL 





Photo by Keystone View Co. 
Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano, Formerly of 
Metropolitan Opera Company Who Ar- 
rived in America on the Adriatic 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, who is 
well remembered for her delightful sing- 
ing of. Sophie in “Rosenkavalier,” Papa- 
gena in “The Magic Flute” and Marzel- 
line in “Fidelio,” besides other réles at 
the Metropolitan six or seven years ago, 
is back again in America for a couple of 
months during which she will be heard 
in about twenty concerts of Richard 
Strauss songs. 

“T can’t tell you how different I find 
it all,” said Miss Schumann, “after six 
years of absence. It is almost like an- 


York but I have to go jumping all over 
the country. I was so happy here be- 
fore, when I was at the Metropolitan, 
and you may have me back again. Not 
this season as I have an engagement in 
Spain, in Barcelona, and then I must 
return to Vienna, but perhaps next year 
I’ll be back. : 
“Since I was here last I have sung in 
Hamburg and _ Vienna principally. 
Strauss heard me sing in Switzerland 
and invited me to Vienna. I am to doa 
lot of new songs of his on this tour; 
songs that have never been heard in this 


. than I can sing! 


ein Strausslein Binden,’ ‘Sausle, Liebe 
Myrthe,’ ‘Der Stern’ and ‘Einerlei.’ 

“Do you know, I can whistle better 
Listen!” and the singer 
made a remarkable trill like a canary, 
with all the varied color and quality of 
the bird’s song. ‘You see, I don’t really 
do it with my lips but with my throat. 
Strauss says he is going to write an 
opera with a canary as the leading char- 
acter and I am to do the part!” 

&. A. &. 





SOKOLOFF OPENS CLEVELAND SERIES 





Orchestra and Leader Receive 
Ovation at First Concert 
—Recitals Begin 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 28.—The fourth sym- 
phony season was brilliantly opened last 
week, Masonic Hall being filled by a 
record audience at the Thursday evening 


performance. On Saturday afternoon 
the attendance was not quite so large, 
but it was thoroughly representative of 
the city. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, chosen 
by Nikolai Sokoloff for the pair of con- 
certs was given a superb performance 
by the ninety players among whom there 
were many new faces. The close of the 
work was marked by an ovation, and 
Newton D. Baker, representing the 
Musical Arts Association, made an ad- 
dress of appreciation voicing the con- 
gratulations of Cleveland citizens, the 
satisfaction of the orchestra supporters, 
and the enthusiasm of the great audi- 
ence. It was a gala night, long to be 
remembered. 

Other numbers on the program— 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet, ” two 
Debussy Nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
“Fétes,” and Sturass’ “Death and 


MT 
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Kind Words for the Fall Issue 


EE 





SUCeeetoneeavantneetronoasannnten 


oneennnee ertenaen ww 


HE Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
is another triumph in journalism, 
symbolic of ceaseless energy, patience, 
skill, ambition and artistic excellence. 
Hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for the future. C. A. WooDMAN, 
The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 1921. 





My compliments for the beautiful and 
superb Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
UMBERTO SORRENTINO. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1921. 





What a splendid number your Fall Is- 
sue is! Have been ill for several days. 
My one real comfort was reading it. 

LEILA TROLAND GARDNER. 

New York, Oct. 25, 1921. 





I am in receipt of the Fall Issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and wish to compli- 
ment you most sincerely. It is really a 
work of art and is splendidly compiled 
and edited. I have thoroughly enjoyed 
it and it is something that I shall always 
wish to keep. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 

Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1921. 





John C. Freund is the editor of the fin- 
est and best musical paper in the world. 
Congratulations on your really “best 
yet.” You should indeed be justly proud 
of such a Herculean effort. It must 
have been a tremendous task. 

(Mme.) EpITH ROWENA NOYES GREENE, 
President, Music Lovers’ Club. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 27, 1921. 





Let me congratulate Mr. Freund upon 
his splendid Fall Issue, which sets a new 
standard in musical journalism. To 
read it all at one sitting is, of course, 


impossible, but I am anticipating many 
evenings to come which shall be devoted 
to a study of its pages. 

Gradually the country will appreciate 
the fact that the message Mr. Freund has 
delivered in all his public addresses and 
editorials is true. The public attitude 
has changed. To-day it is not a ques- 
tion as to where the singers come from, 
but a question as to whether they can 
really sing that counts. Mr. Freund has 
made it easy for managers to pave the 
way for greater recognition of American 
artists. FORTUNE GALLO. 

New York, Oct. 22, 1921. 





I wish to congratule you on the splen- 
did Special Fall Issue of MusIcaAL AMER- 
IcA. I have read with a great deal of 
interest the article written by John C. 
Freund, “Lift Up Your Hearts—We Are 
Moving Ahead.” It is a very interesting 
story and right up to the times. Yet it 
could not be otherwise when we realize 
it was written by the greatest sponsor 
of music in the world. I have also read 
several other articles in this issue with 
interest. I have not had a chance to 
read so very many of the stories but I 
know the entire copy contains very in- 
teresting reading matter for all progres- 
sive musicians. May your paper, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, continue to prosper and 
keep on moving ahead. 

W. E. CASTELOwW. 

Meriden, Conn., Oct. 29, 1921. 





Please let me congratulate MUSICAL 
AMERICA on the splendid inclusive Fall 
Issue which just reached me. It is not 
only very interesting from cover to cover 
but-must prove of exceptional value to 
all musically inclined people. 

HELEN MARION MILLS. 


Peoria, II1., Oct. 29, 1921. 


Transfiguration’—demonstrated in con- 
vincing tashion the remarkable adap- 
tability of the conductor to many vary- 
ing moods; also the development of his 
forces. 


Atter the matinée, members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary board served tea in 
the veautitul Foyer of the building to 
about a hundred guests, invited to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff, the managers, 
and the first players of the orchestra, 
inaugurating the custom to follow each 
afternoon concert, all subscribing mem- 
bers being invited in turn. 

Three concert courses initiated dur- 
ing the past ten days have proved that 
Cleveland has many music lovers. A 
closely packed audience filled Masonic 
Hall to hear ; i 


ne Farrar in the 
opening concert e Ellis series, an 
- audience that thOdfoughly enjoyed the 


arias and songs furnished by the mag- 
netic prima donna and her associates, 
Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Ada Sas- 
soli, harpist. 

The first “Great Artist Concert” man- 
aged by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, un- 
der the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, brought Louise Homer 
and Ernest Schelling, whose mature 
and distinguished art commanded a 
full attendance. Mme. Homer was in 
splendid voice, and in a series of serious 
and lighter lyric numbers won afresh 
the hearts of listeners. Schelling also 
achieved an unusual success. 

Three concerts in the Bernardi Course 
have been given, bringing prominent 
artists of the day from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies, and little 
to its credit, Cleveland did not pay the 
honor due to such visitors as Martinelli, 
Jeanne Gordon, Rosa Ponselle, Mario 
Chamlee, Florence Easton and Joseph 
Schwarz—nor even to Harold Bauer 
who is a tremendous favorite here when 
he gives an individual recital. Music 
lovers may thank Mr. Bernardi for 
bringing such artists to their doors, but 
the general public is as yet too little in- 
formed regarding musical successes of 
other cities to place a proper value upon 
the courageous efforts of this young 
manager. Not at all discouraged, Mr. 
Bernardi announces six more splendid 
recitals, and in addition four extra pro- 
grams that include appearances of Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe. 

Miss Ponselle’s voice created a 
marked impression, and those who at- 
tended the Florence Easton-Schwarz re- 
cital heard an admirable program, 
largely of lieder. Miss Easton’s art, 
beautiful voice, and clear diction marked 
her as one of the best concert singers 
yet heard in Cleveland. 

Charlotte Bergh, coloratura soprano, 
recently visited this city and sang at 
the Woman’s Club. She was the rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs at the Convention of 
Women’s Clubs in Cincinnati, and a Fed- 
eration prize-winner in the State of 
Illinois. Concert engagements prevented 
her from singing in the District or Na- 
tional contests. 


Resume Concert Work; 


With Extended Tv ;, 
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Marie de Kyzer-Cumming, Who Announces 
Her Return to the Concert Platfo; 


Marie de Kyzer-Cumming has ap. 
nounced her return to the concert p'at 
form, and has booked engagements for an 
extended tour for November and Decem- 
ber, including visits to the following 
cities: Portchester and Newburgh 
N. Y.; South Norwalk and Willimantic 
Conn.; Leonia, Passaic, East Orange 
and Paterson, N. J., and Greens 
boro, N. C. She opened her season 
in Connecticut on Sept. 18. Mme. de 
Kyzer - Cumming was engaged to sing 
a program of Scottish songs at the ban 
quet given by the New York Caledonia 
Club to Sir Harry Lauder at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Oct. 14. She has gained 
popularity from coast to coast, not only 
through her tours, but also because of her 
Edison records, and the news of her re 
turn to concert work will be welcomed. 





Riccardo Martin Opens Concert Series i 
Waterloo, Iowa 


WATERLOO, IowA, Oct. 30.—Riccardo 
Martin, tenor of the Chicago Opera As 
sociation, gave the first concert in the 
Ross Conservatory artist series on Oct 
25. The large audience showed keen ap 
preciation of the excellent program. Hu 
bert Carlin, pianist, was the accompan 
ist and assisting artist. Mr. Martin wa 
guest of honor at a reception given a 
the close of the concert by Frederic! 
Mills Ross and Mrs. Ross, attended _}bj 
many local musicians. B. C. 





Giovanni Caruso on Way to America fo 
Inventory of Estate 


RoME, Nov. 1.—Giovanni Carus 
brother of the late tenor, sailed fron 
Naples on the Dante Alighieri on Oct. 2’ 
for the United States. He is accom 
panied by an attorney, the object of th 
visit being, it is said, to make an inven 
tory of Caruso’s estate in America. Thi 
is necessary before the divison of the es 
tate cin be made, according to a rece! 
statement by the singer’s widow, at w hos 
request her brother-in-law is _ visitin 
America for the inventory. 





TOPEKA, KAN., Oct. 29.—Mario Cham: 
lee, Metropolitan tenor, opened the T 
peka musical season with a concert 4 
the City Auditorium. It was his firs 
appearance here, and he was very warm 
ly received. Conal O’C. Quirk was 3! 
able accompanist. This concert was t 
first of the Dotterweich series. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Yor 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 














KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO. CO., 


Pianos and Playet 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and des {* 


HOLLAND, MICHIG/N 











AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, !'4 
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